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Authors foreword 


Some years ago, Hans Beck suggested that I should publish a selection of 
my articles. Since most of these have appeared in relatively out of the way 
places — conference proceedings, Festschriften, and the like — this seemed 
to be a good idea. 

When it came to preparing the material for publication, I soon realized 
that it would not do simply to reproduce it as originally published. My 
views on the Boiotian dialect and the coinage, among other things, have 
changed, thanks in no small part to the work and insights of others. 
Accordingly, I have revised and brought up to date several of the papers, 
sO as to present a consistent argument which reflects my current and, 
I hope, more mature judgement. Occasionally I have recorded, mainly in 
the footnotes, the reactions of others to my work, and even more 
occasionally, commented on them. Two of the papers are published here 
for the first time. 

Many of the chapters reflect my growing interest in the history and 
institutions of the Boiotians. This was inevitable: it is impossible to isolate 
any aspect of a society from its historical context. This is especially true of 
its religious practices. So it is not surprising that I have broadened the scope 
of my research to include more aspects of ancient Boiotian society than just 
its cults, from which I started. 

Several chapters deal with specific Boiotian cults, in greater depth than 
was possible in the format of a quasi-encyclopaedic work such as Cults of 
Boiotia. Three pieces have to do with literary matters that have a Boiotian 
interest. There is a certain amount of overlapping, especially in the histor- 
ical chapters, but this could not be avoided. After all, this book is not a 
monograph, but a collection of what began as more or less self-contained 
essays, each dealing with a specific and limited subject. 

I have for the most part confined my work to Boiotia, with only an 
occasional excursion abroad. If there is a common theme to these papers, it 
is that in them I try to look at the ancient Greek world from a Boiotian 
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perspective, rather than, for example, from the standpoint of the 
Athenians, which colours so much of our interpretation of Greek anti- 
quity. Occasionally, a picture may emerge which is different from the 
accepted view, and motives and behaviour appear in a different light. 

I have included only material which was written up to 2010. Of the 
twenty-three articles in this collection, eighteen were produced after the 
publication of the last volume of the Cults of Boiotia, thirteen of them since 
my retirement. I hope that this last statistic may encourage others who are 
still struggling with the pressures of teaching and administration. 

It is a long time since I began my work on Boiotian matters, and 
throughout I have benefited greatly from the encouragement, advice, 
instruction, and example of others; it would be impossible for me to list 
them all. I restrict myself here to naming only those who are no longer 
among the living, and recording my gratitude to them. They are, in 
alphabetical order: Gilbert Argoud; Kees Bakhuizen; Robert Buck; John 
Buckler; E. R. Dodds; John G. Griffith; Reynold Higgins; Siegfried 
Lauffer; David Lewis; Margaret Packer; Paul Roesch; Humphrey 
Sutherland; Annie D. Ure. 
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Preface 


The Linear B tablets from the Kadmeia in Thebes have fuelled the scholarly 
debate about the status of the palace at Thebes and its place in central 
Greece and beyond. Although there is no consensus in sight, everyone 
agrees that the tablets are invaluable for our understanding of the late 
Mycenaean period. They document, at least in part, how the proprietors 
of the palace at Thebes lived, what their beliefs were, and how they 
organized, administered, and structured the world around them. The 
tablets also allow us to look ahead, from the palatial period into the 
Archaic, Classical, and Hellenistic eras of Greek history. Frequent refer- 
ences in Linear B to place names and ethnics spark the notorious question 
of how the occupants of the site in later times — Kadmeians, Thebans, and 
Boiotians — understood their ties stretching back to the original owners of 
the palace. 

Albert Schachter is the leading voice in all affairs Boiotian (although 
I know he would not want to hear this). For many decades now, his 
research has fostered the exploration of the region and its people. This 
research engagement unfolds in publications across all scholarly formats, 
including the edition of epigraphic corpora and the Herculean task (apt for 
Boiotia, actually) of maintaining an ongoing research bibliography that is 
invaluable to anyone in the field. Schachter’s research does not recognize 
chronological confinements, as he covers Boiotia from late Mycenaean 
times to the Roman Empire. Neither does he limit himself to a specific 
body of evidence. His scholarly approach is holistic in a magisterial sense, 
with full coverage and resourceful interpretation of all epigraphic testimo- 
nies, archaeological data, and the literary tradition. 

The greatest expression of this expertise is of course his Cults of Boiotia 
(1981-94). Incidentally, it is interesting to note that Cults began to take 
shape at a time when the study of regions beyond Athens and Sparta was 
still not considered particularly rewarding, and when the disclosure of the 
ritual dynamics of cult festivals and sanctuaries was not yet on the agenda 
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of many scholars. Albert Schachter appears generally unimpressed by 
fashionable research trends. This timelessness, too, is characteristic of his 
work. 

The selection of articles assembled in this volume documents the 
enormous breadth of his expertise. Albert Schachter insists, rightly so, 
that this book is not a monograph, not even a quasi-monograph. But 
I am convinced that readers will swiftly pick up the threads that run 
through the various chapters of this book to make it one. There is a 
particular, if not peculiar, way in which Schachter presents his arguments 
throughout. The intellectual coherence is compelling; the narrative style 
refreshingly immune to jargon. Thematically, readers will discover that 
almost all major topics of Boiotian history from early Greece to Roman 
times are touched upon in one way or the other. In this sense, this book can 
be read as a history of Boiotia, in pieces. 

The notorious Kadmeians are covered, too. It is noteworthy to recall 
that the tablets from Thebes, or elsewhere for that matter, bear no attesta- 
tion of the place-name or ethnic Kadmeioi. Albert Schachter would never 
give much weight to an argument of silence, just as he never joined in the 
choir of scholarly voices that declare Thebes the major centre of power on 
the Mycenaean mainland in the LH m1 B period. As early as 1985, he argued 
that the arrival of Kadmos in Boiotian tradition followed an itinerary that 
was distinctly different from what is commonly assumed; the article is 
reprinted as Chapter 2. The explanation offered there is as intriguing as it is 
ingenious. And, after many turns triggered by ethnic, memory, and iden- 
tity studies, I should think it continues to stand the test of time, as do the 
other articles assembled in this book. 


HANS BECK, MCGILL UNIVERSITY, MONTREAL 
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PART I 


Introduction 


CHAPTER I 


Boiotian beginnings: the creation of an ethnos 


(1) Introduction 


‘The present Boiotoi’ — wrote Thucydides — ‘in the sixtieth year after the 
capture of Ilion, were evicted from Arne by the Thessalians, and settled in 
what is now called Boiotia, but was formerly named the Kadmeian land: 
there was, besides, a group of them who were in this land earlier, some of 
whom had gone to war against Ilion.” 

Thucydides’ statement has had an inordinate effect on the way histor- 
ians have looked at Boiotia and the Boiotians. Consciously or not it is 
accepted that Boiotian history began only with the arrival of the Boiotoi. 
This is said to have happened around 1150 or 1100 Bc.” The Bronze 
Age population is conveniently disposed of by the assumption — often 
unspoken — that they were driven out, or killed, or caused to waste away 
and disappear from the face of the earth. 

Thucydides was doing only what others had done before him, and 
would do afterwards, in taking the Trojan War as the beginning of the 
history of Greece. We need not be bound by the same constraints, and 
indeed we ought to try to resist them. As far as Boiotia is concerned, for 
example, we can accept that the palace-centred states at Thebes and 
Orchomenos collapsed, and that with them went centralized government 
and all the formal institutions which it supported. On the other hand, it is 
clear from the evidence of archaeology, dialect, and cult that the land was 
not utterly depopulated, but that, on the contrary, there remained in situa 
substantial number of people whose descendants eventually, with the 
addition of new blood from outside, regrouped and re-emerged from 


τ Thuc. 1.12: Βοιωτοί τε γὰρ οἱ νῦν ἑξηκοστῷ ἔτει μετὰ Ἰλίου ἅλωσιν ἐξ Ἄρνης ἀναστάντες ὑπὸ 
Θεσσαλῶν τὴν νῦν μὲν Βοιωτίαν, πρότερον δὲ Καδμηΐδα γῆν καλουμένην, ὤκισαν (ἦν δὲ αὐτῶν καὶ 
ἀποδασμὸς πρότερον ἐν τῇ γῇ ταύτῃ, ἀφ᾽ ὧν καὶ ἐς Ἴλιον ἐστράτευσαν). 

* For example, Garcia-Ramon 1975: 109 (‘ca., 1125: Naissance de la culture submycénienne en Béotie: 
séparation de proto-béotien et fin de la communauté proto-éolienne’); Buck 1979: 81 (a process 
beginning 1150-1100, completed by 950). 
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their own dark age as the Boiotoi whom we know and whom so many of 
their neighbours were pleased to revile. 

Communities, like other living organisms, are born, grow up, mature, 
age, wither, and die. Only Athena springs fully grown out of her father’s 
head: the rest of us change as time passes. In this chapter 1 shall consider, in 
separate sections, the evidence for the early history and development of the 
Boiotoi as provided by archaeology, by contemporary written documents, 
by the dialect, by cults, and by social and political institutions. The 
investigation begins in the Bronze Age and goes up to the end of the 
sixth century Bc. In this way I hope to be able to reconstruct the steps by 
which the Hellenic ethnos of the Boiotoi was built on the living ruins of its 
predecessors. I use legendary traditions sparingly, and only where they are 
reinforced by data of other kinds. They are not a source of the first rank, 
since each was compiled with a purpose in mind, in order either to explain 
or justify an existing state of affairs. Cult activity, on the other hand, is 
much more reliable, since it deals with what people did rather than what 
they said about themselves, and hoped might be true. 


(2) The archaeological record 


There were two major centres in Mycenaean Boiotia, Thebes and 
Orchomenos.? At Thebes, on the Kadmeia, there was a palatial complex 
and a number of dependent buildings. There are traces of fortification 
walls at vulnerable points of access to the hill. To the north is a prehistoric 
burial mound, the so-called tomb of Amphion and Zethos, while eastward, 
on the west bank of the river Ismenos, are two large Bronze Age burial 
mounds. Other Mycenaean tombs have been found on the Ismenion hill, 
and in the areas south and south-east of the Kadmeia, south of the main 
formal entry to it at the Elektran Gates. 

Contact with distant regions is reflected in a collection of oriental 
cylinder seals in a context which suggests that the local wanax, or one of 
his agents, did a sideline in making copies of imported exotica. Pottery and 
mural fragments found at Thebes reveal no artistic difference from other 
Mycenaean sites: it does not follow that there was absolute cultural 


? The material in this section is drawn largely from Hope Simpson 1981, Fossey 1988 and Farinetti 2011. 
Frescoes: Immerwahr (2) 1990: 195-6 (Orchomenos), 200-1 (Thebes), 216 note 26 (Gla). Aside from 
these, the single most striking artistic feature of the Mycenaean period in Boiotia is the series of Late 
Mycenaean painted larnakes from the Mycenaean cemetery near Tanagra: Immerwahr (2) 1990: 


154-8. 
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identity, as the local wanakes might naturally be expected to engage the 
same artists as their counterparts further south did. 

The Mycenaean inhabitants of Thebes spoke Greek, or at least their 
scribes did so. The Linear B documents at Thebes reveal the familiar 
preoccupations with materials and manpower sent into and out of the 
palatial centre, and one must assume a basic similarity in the social, 
economic, and military structure. There is, so far, no hint, as there is at 
Pylos, of any special military dispositions being made to cope with a 
possible crisis.* A large collection of stirrup jars, many inscribed in 
Linear B with the name and status of their owner, or the person responsible 
for each, defies satisfactory explanation.” 

Thebes is unusual among Greek urban sites in that it was a major centre 
both in the Bronze Age and in the Hellenic period. It therefore offers an 
unusually good opportunity to evaluate the degree of continuity between 
the Bronze Age and the Hellenic renaissance. 

Orchomenos, in the north-west corner of the Kopais, dominated the 
whole of this quadrant of Boiotia. Its most striking surviving monument is 
the tholos tomb called the Treasury of Minyas. Isolated finds of pottery 
and fresco fragments have been found on the lower slope of the hill into 
which the tholos tomb was set. From the area of the convent east of the 
tomb have come numerous mural fragments which represent a walled city 
under siege. It has been suggested that the Mycenaean palace was built at 
this site. It may be so, but the proximity of the tholos tomb and the analogy 
of other Mycenaean palace sites — for example, Thebes, Pylos, Mycenae, 
Tiryns — as well as the absence to date of a Linear B archive suggest that this 
was either a burial site or an ancillary building, and that archaeologists 
might profitably undertake an intensive survey elsewhere in the vicinity, 
preferably on elevated and more or less sheltered terrain. 

The economy of Mycenaean — or Minyan, as it has conventionally been 
called since Homer — Orchomenos seems to have depended on crops 
grown in the Kopaic basin. The Mycenaeans — like their British successors 
of the nineteenth century AD — constructed a system of hydraulic works to 
control the waters flowing into the basin in order to render the larger part 
of it free for cultivation. The canals were directed to a number of swallow 
holes — katavothrai — on the eastern shore and in the north-east corner of 
the Kopais, which was protected there by the island fortress of Gla, which 


* See, for example, Chadwick 1976: 173-9. 

? See the detailed, sceptical, and ultimately pessimistic survey by Raison 1968. For the stirrup jars at 
Thebes and Orchomenos see Catling and Millett 1969. All but one come from Thebes (the exception 
Mountjoy 1983: 32.230). The find-spots are uncertain: Raison 1968: 118-20. 
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was both a control point — since the north-east bay of the Kopais is the only 
part of the basin not visible from Orchomenos — and a refuge for men and 
beasts if subjected to harassment, natural or human. In addition it con- 
trolled — as it does today — a major north-south land route from the Malian 
gulf into central Greece. It may be presumed that surplus grain produced 
was exported in exchange for other goods, some of which came in stirrup 
jars similar to those found at Thebes: one of these is also inscribed.° 

There were two large fortified settlements near the south-eastern corner 
of the Kopais: at Davlosis on the north-west spur of Mount Sphinx, just 
north of the pass of Onchestos, and south-west of it at Haliartos, which is 
on a low hill jutting out into the Kopais, at the northern end of a pass 
leading to the eastern end of the Vale of the Muses at Askra, and from there 
to the south and the east. Haliartos is also well placed to protect the route 
along the southern edge ofthe Kopais. The network formed by the fortified 
sites of Gla, Davlosis, and Haliartos, if extended south-east to Eutresis, 
produces a chain of fortifications protecting overland routes which would 
not be readily defensible directly from either Orchomenos or Thebes. 
These fortifications were clearly not meant to defend Orchomenos and 
Thebes from each other. Gla, for example, sits on the western edge of a 
network of fortifications on the hills above the north-east bay of the 
Kopais. Access to the site is from the south and south-east, unusual if an 
anticipated attack were to come from the direction of Thebes. Any threat 
would have come by sea, from the east and north-east, or even the south. 
We can assume, I believe, that relations between the régimes of Mycenaean 
Thebes and Orchomenos were harmonious. 

Thebes, Orchomenos, Gla, and Eutresis were abandoned for shorter or 
longer periods at the end of LH 111 B. In some cases at least, there are signs 
of violent destruction, by what cause I hesitate to speculate. The immediate 
physical aftermath is similar to what is found throughout the Mycenaean 
world: a severe reduction in the number of nucleated settlements, an 
apparently late refugee settlement of relatively short duration in the 
Tanagraia, as if people had been pushed from inland out to the coast. 
There was no doubt a concomitant falling off of population, but it may be 
unwise to equate the drop in the number of archaeologically visible settle- 
ment sites directly with a drop in actual population. 

It may be instructive to compare the fluctuations in the number of 
settlements in Boiotia with those in Thessaly and Argolo-/Corinthia. 
Expressed in percentages, and taking LH ΤΠ as 100 per cent, the figures 


$ For the Mycenaean drainage of the Kopais, see Knauss 1987a. 
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are: for Boiotia, Sub-Mycenaean 8.5, Protogeometric 21.2, Geometric 59.5, 
Archaic 80.8. In the north-east Peloponnese the figures are Sub-Mycenaean 
8.9, Protogeometric 15.7, Geometric 31.4, Archaic 35.9; while in Thessaly 
they are Sub-Mycenaean o, Protogeometric 41.1, Geometric 31.3, 
Archaic 27.4. 

Boiotia shows a steady increase not exactly matched elsewhere, which 
may mean that there was a fairly general sense of security, and a relatively 
strong surviving population base combined probably with fairly substantial 
immigration, especially between Geometric and Archaic. Thessaly is inter- 
esting: the severe falling off between Protogeometric and Geometric, 
which continued into Archaic, suggests that, having once attained a rate 
of recovery beyond that in the other two regions, the inhabitants of the 
Thessalian plains may have been unable or unwilling to cohabit peaceably, 
and that some elements of the population felt constrained to leave. 

By the end of the Geometric period, settlement in Boiotia began — as it 
did elsewhere — to take on the shape it held for the rest of antiquity, with 
the appearance of the polis. The configuration of settlement, where it 
can be tested, reveals certain differences from the Bronze Age. For 
example, in the open plain at the eastern end of the Helikon massif a 
new large settlement appeared, Thespiai. The establishment of this polis 
brought with it the downgrading of Thisbe and the temporary end of 
settlement at Eutresis. In the eastern Kopais, Davlosis was abandoned, 
and to the north of it Akraiphia emerged. Farther north, Kopai took over 
from Gla as a settlement site. The abandonment of Gla and Davlosis 
suggests that the drainage works of Minyan Orchomenos were no longer 
functioning, the bureaucracy that maintained them having broken 
down. Indeed, the general fragmentation of the Kopais area is reflected 
in the relatively large number of independent poleis — eight — which grew 
up along and near its shores, a large number for such a small area. This is 
very different from the rest of Boiotia, where there were only five poleis, 
each with dependent polismata, in an area twice the size of the north- 
west quadrant of Boiotia. 

The rich Archaic cemeteries of Akraiphia, Thebes, Tanagra, and Ritsona 
reveal the growing prosperity of eastern and central Boiotia, as do the 
sanctuaries of the Kabiroi west of Thebes, and of Apollo Ptoieus east of 
Akraiphia. Thebes offers an interesting example of the changed pattern of 
settlement. The Kadmeia may have continued to be important as a citadel, 
but the focus of the community was now south-east of it, at the Ismenion 
and the Herakleion. The major Geometric and Archaic cemeteries at 
Thebes were as far away from the new areas as possible, north-west of the 
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Kadmeia. The new Thebans were also completely indifferent to the funer- 
eal monuments of the Mycenaean period. 


(3) The dialect 


The long-held view that the Boiotian dialect was formed from a mixture of 
North West Greek and Aiolic elements has recently been called into 
question, particularly as it pertains to ‘Aiolic’ elements.’ As far as we are 
concerned here, it matters little what the antecedents of the form of Greek 
spoken in Boiotia were. What is important is the very fact that there was a 
form of Greek which was peculiar to the region which, for most of recorded 
antiquity, was regarded as ‘Boiotia’. There may have been slight regional 
variations, but by and large the Boiotian dialect was a prominent factor in 
identifying those who spoke it as Boiotians. Aristophanes, as we know, 
played on this in Acharnians 860—928." This is not to say that dialectal and 
political boundaries were coterminous: the people of Oropos, for example, 
spoke a form of Ionic akin to that spoken across the strait in Eretria, and yet 
for long periods they were Boiotians. On the other hand, the Plataians — 
politically closer to the Athenians than to their Boiotian neighbours — 
spoke, or at least wrote, in the Boiotian dialect. 


(4) The written record 


The written record begins in the Bronze Age, with the stirrup jars from 
Orchomenos and Thebes, and clay tablets and sealings or nodules carrying 
Linear B inscriptions found at Thebes. I have already referred to the stirrup 
jars and their probable significance. 

Like many of those found elsewhere, most of the Theban tablets record 
the dispatch or disbursement of material and persons from an adminis- 
trative centre to individuals and other places. The nodules have been 
interpreted as tallies identifying animals sent to Thebes from elsewhere.” 

Three place names can be identified on the tablets as the destinations of 
shipments. They are Amaruto, Ramo, and Akiharija or Aikiarija. The first 


7 Vottéro 2006; Parker 2008: 455. 

* Cf. PL, Ph. 62a. Agatharchides of Knidos tells a story about how Epameinondas claimed — apparently 
successfully — that a disputed area between Boiotia and Athens, called Sidai, had to be Boiotian 
because the Boiotian word for pomegranate was σίδα, not ῥόα (Agatharchides, FGrH/BN] 86 r8). 
The story may be apocryphal, but it illustrates the importance of the dialect as a distinguishing 
feature of Boiotian identity. 

? I deal with this subject in Schachter 1996c. 
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is Amarynthos on Euboia, the second is probably Lamos, known as the 
name of a river on Mount Helikon. John Chadwick has interpreted the 
third as /Aigihalia/, and suggested α site on the coast. Amaruto/ 
Amarynthos and the adjectival Ramijo/Lamios also appear on nodules, as 
does Karuto, which must be Karystos. The presence of two Euboian sites in 
the documents suggests that /Aigihalia/ on the tablets might refer to 
another site, in the territory of Eretria, called Aigilea by Herodotos, and 
referred to in inscriptions by the abbreviation Aigal-.'^ 

One nodule refers to a person identified as Teqajo, another to an 
Autoteqajo, that is, Thebaios and Autothebaios; three of them identify 
Thebes by name as their destination. The name of Thebes has also been 
found on a Linear B tablet at Mycenae, and the adjective Thebaia on 
tablets at Knossos and Pylos; another of the Theban nodules gives Hapaha, 
that is, /Hapha/ or /Haphai/ as its destination. It can be assumed that 
/Hapha-i/ was in the neighbourhood of Thebes. 

The geographical distribution of the place names on the tablets sug- 
gested to John Chadwick that the territory controlled by Mycenaean 
Thebes extended at least as far as Amarynthos. This would appear to be 
confirmed by the evidence from the nodules, and, with the addition of 
Lamos on the west, it may be claimed that Theban territory ran at least 
from Mount Helikon to Euboia. That is to say, it was considerably greater 
than the size of the later polis of Thebes." 

The tablets record shipments of units of wool to the female servants of 
one *Marineu — deity or man, it is not certain — at /Aigihalia/; to the female 
servants of Komaweteja — possibly a goddess; to the Woikos of Potinija, for 
Era, and for Emaha. One of the nodules records the receipt of a female goat 
destined for /Hapha-i/. 

Although /Marineus/ or /Malineus/ and /Komawenteia/ do not at 
present admit of fruitful speculation, /Potnia/ is a name familiar from 
Linear B documents elsewhere. The question about the Theban Potnia is 
whether she was divine or royal. What makes one lean in the direction of 
Potnia the goddess is the existence in Hellenic times of a Theban suburb 
called Potniai, where Demeter and Kore were worshipped. /Hera/ and 
/Hermeias/, that is, Hermes, are attested in Linear B at other places. 

If, as has been suggested, the place Hapha-i is connected with a goddess 
Haphaia, she would have to be a goddess similar to the Aiginetan Aphaia. 


1 See Del Freo 2009. 
" B. Sergent would take it further: Sergent 1994, 1997, 1999, 2010. His theories are dealt with by 
Palaima 2011. 
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A study of the votive offerings found at her sanctuary on Aigina has shown 
that Aphaia was a kourotrophos: figurines — Mycenaean as well as Hellenic — 
depict a woman with a babe in arms. This goddess is well known in 
Hellenic Boiotia under different names, particularly Ino-Leukothea, but 
also the goddesses at a number of oracular sites around the Kopaic basin 
and the mother goddess who shared a sanctuary with the Hero Ptoios 
outside Akraiphia, and perhaps she was the same as the ‘Ptoia’ (the Ptoian 
One) who appears in one of the Linear B tablets from Thebes.’ She may 
also lurk behind the Boiotian tendency to locate the births of major deities 
in Boiotia: Zeus at Chaironeia, Thebes and Plataia, Athena near the 
Alalkomeneion, Dionysos at Thebes, Apollo at Tegyra, Hermes at 
Tanagra, Herakles at Thebes. 

The two other identifiable deities named on the tablets — Hera and 
Hermes — were not major cult figures in the Greek polis of Thebes. 
However, since Hellenic Thebes controlled a much more restricted terri- 
tory than its Mycenaean predecessor had done, it is permissible to search 
for the later centres of the cults of Mycenaean Hera and Hermes anywhere 
within the area controlled or influenced by Mycenaean Thebes. It happens 
that Hera and Hermes were the major gods of the later poleis of Plataia and 
Tanagra, respectively. Indeed, the worship of Hera covered almost the 
whole of southern Boiotia. Hera may be identical with the “Teleia’ who 
appears in the same Linear B tablet as ‘Ptoia’. If this is so, I would interpret 
"Teleia' as meaning ‘goddess of the τέλη’, that is, districts into which this 
region was divided: the later pan-Boiotian festival of the Daidala would 
have been an extension of a regional ritual to cover the whole of Boiotia.” 
I therefore suggest that the Hera and Hermes of the Theban tablets were 
worshipped in the southern and eastern mainland districts of the territory 
of Mycenaean Thebes, in regions which were later taken over by Plataia 
and Tanagra.'* 


7 Av 104 [+] 191 line 2: po-to-a,-de. 

The editors take this and te-re-ja-de in the same line as neuter plurals meaning ‘vers les fêtes du 
Ptoion' and ‘vers les fêtes de Héra Teleia’, respectively, the latter being a forerunner of the Daidala: 
see Aravantinos, Godart and Sacconi 2001: 29 and 173-6. I am not entirely certain that the allative 
'-de' can be used in this way. Perhaps therefore ‘to the (goddess) Ptoia/Teleia' or ‘to (the sanctuary) 
of Ptoia/ Teleia'. The result in any case is the same. 

See the preceding note. For the possible Bronze Age origin of a division into τέλη see Schachter 
2000b: 13-14. 
On Hermes as poliouchos of Tanagra, see Chapter 6 (= Schachter 29930). 

Aravantinos, Godart, and Sacconi 2001: 184-94, in their edition of the tablets from the site in 
Odos Pelopidou, identified the words ma-ka, ko-wa, and o-po-re-i as the names of deities. 
Furthermore, they argued that they formed a ‘trinity’ of Μᾶ-Γᾶ, Kópa, and Ὀπωρεύς. This 
interpretation has been strongly refuted — see, for example, Duhoux 2002-3, 2005, 2007; Palaima 
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In general, the evidence from Thebes reveals α familiar situation. Some 
of the Mycenaean gods were forgotten, others continued to be worshipped, 
and still other gods were introduced later. What is special about Thebes, 
however, is that it is possible to identify some specific deities whose wor- 
ship did not die out during the Dark Ages, and to connect them with cult 
figures of the Hellenic period. The survival of these gods means that their 
worshippers also survived on the spot. 

Another striking instance of continuity is the very name of Thebes, 
which we now see was used in the Bronze Age. 

The earliest Hellenic Greek document is the Homeric Catalogue of 
Ships. The prominence of the Boiotoi in this piece is usually attributed 
to the fact that the Achaians set out from a Boiotian port. Here I am 
concerned with what it tells us about the state of affairs in Boiotia at or near 
the time of the Greek Renaissance. 

One of the remarkable features of the Boiotian section of the Catalogue 
is the density of settlement it reveals. Another is the high degree of political 
unity. There are twenty-nine sites named, thirty-one if we include the 
Minyans. Even if we grant that many of these places are either small or 


2000-1; and James 2002-3 — and indeed the names are now taken to be those of people rather than 
gods. 

I am reluctant to enter into a debate where I have no particular expertise, and moreover, where 
extreme positions have been taken. On the one hand, I agree that the three names do not constitute a 
divine triad, but on the other, I am less certain that they are human rather than divine. Ko-wa is an 
obvious example. It is also possible to make out a case for ma-ka and o-po-re-i, although I do so with 
some hesitation: 


(1) Ma-ka: perhaps Μάκαρ (masculine or feminine: see Chantraine 1968-80: s.v. μάκαρ). 
Compare the late fifth-century inscription from Thebes: hiapèv | Γ[αία]ς [Μα]καίρα[ς 
Τελεσσφόρο (‘sacred property of Blessed Gaia, who brings fruit to perfection’: IG vii.2452), 
and Armenidas FGrH/BN] 378 Ες (also late fifth century), from Phot./Suda s.v. Μακάρων 
νῆσος: à ἀκρόπολις τῶν ἐν Βοιωτίαι Θηβῶν τό παλαιόν, ὡς Ἀρμενεί»δας (‘Island of the 
Blessed: the original name of the akropolis of Boiotian Thebes, according to Armenidas’). This 
is tenuous, but not, I think, impossible. I am less uncertain about 

(2)  O-po-re-i. The original editors compared this to the inscription from Akraiphia (early fifth 
century) which reads: Κρίτον καὶ Θειόσδοτος roi | Ai τὀπορεῖ (‘Kriton and Theiosdotos, to 
Zeus Oporeus': IG vii.2733). They took this Zeus to be a god of fruitfulness (Ὁπωρεύς), as 
indeed others before them have done (including myself: Schachter 1981-94: 3:93). T. G. 
Palaima, in his review of the editio princeps, suggested that ‘it is reasonable to interpret o-po-re-i 
as an anthroponymic compound of the Mycenaean preverb/preposition 0-pi and the later 
Greek word for “mountain” (root *ores)': Palaima 2000-1: 479. In Palaima 2006: 145 he 
renders o-po-re-i as ‘Surmount’. This has inadvertently opened up a new line of argument: toi 
ΔΙ τὀπόρει of JG vii.2733 could mean, not ‘to Zeus god of fruitfulness’ but rather ‘to Zeus on 
the mountain top’. He would be identical with the mountain Zeus worshipped throughout 
Hellenic Boiotia as Karaios/Akraios/Hypatos. Consequently, o-po-re-i in the tablets could 
very well refer to a god, one who inhabited a mountain top, possibly the god later known as 
Zeus Hypatos, from whom the mountain that looms over the north-eastern end of the Theban 
plain took its name. 
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perhaps non-existent, the number of actual identifiable places listed, both 
large and small, is high: Aulis, Thespiai, Mykalessos, Erythrai, Kopai, 
Eutresis, Thisbe, Koroneia, Haliartos, Plataia, Hypothebai, Onchestos, 
Anthedon, Orchomenos, and, if we accept the equation, Graia for Tanagra. 
This would leave unaccounted for only the later poleis of Chaironeia, 
Lebadeia, Hyettos, and Akraiphia: all of these were, like Kopai, originally 
within the sphere of Orchomenos. Hyettos and Akraiphia probably did 
not become independent until the sixth century, Lebadeia until the fifth. 
Chaironeia alone is unaccounted for, but its position between Orchomenos 
and Lebadeia puts it inside Orchomenian, or perhaps, Minyan, territory. 
The Minyan contingent covers a much broader area than is generally 
realized. It is listed in the Catalogue between the Boiotoi and the 
Phokians. Although it contains only two named settlements, it has two 
leaders — against five for all the Boiotoi — and provides thirty ships, against 
fifty for the Boiotoi. The easternmost towns of the Phokians are Panopeus 
and Hyampolis, the westernmost towns of the Boiotoi are Kopai, 
Koroneia, and Thisbe. The realm of the Minyans of Orchomenos could 
have covered the entire area in between. The Minyan contingent, led by 
the brothers Askalaphos and Ialmenos, sons of Ares, compares favourably 
in size with the two others led by pairs of generals, as opposed to those led 
by single leaders, the Phokians and the inhabitants of Trikka, Ithome, and 
Oichalia. The Phokians, led by Schedios and Epistrophos, sons of Iphitos, 
came from eight settlements and provided forty ships; the inhabitants of 
Trikke, Ithome, and Oichalia were led by the two sons of Asklepios, the 
doctors Podaleiros and Machaon, and came in thirty ships. The area 
covered by Phokis is roughly three times the size of the territory I have 
assigned to the Minyans, but has Mount Parnassos in the middle; the sons 
of Asklepios ruled an area which if anything was smaller. 

The other important thing about the Catalogue of Ships is that in it the 
Boiotoi appear as such for the first time, and moreover show signs of having 
already been grouped into a loose coalition. There is no indication of a 
single dominant state, and even the later major cities of Thebes and 
Tanagra are muted to the point where their very names were altered and 
diminished. We are not told where any of the five leaders of the Boiotoi 
came from. Nor is there any direct mention of a sanctuary common to the 
Boiotoi as such. It is not through ignorance on the part of the poet, who 
did know about several deities important in the Boiotia of his day. 

Hesiod, in the Theogony and Works and Days, shows little interest in 
anything beyond the borders of his own community. That there was 
government of some sort, at least at the local level, is clear enough from 
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his reference to the greedy basileis, but that is all. The other works 
attributed to him, the Catalogues and the Aspis, are creations of the sixth 
century, their authors probably not even from Boiotia.” 

Relevant inscriptions do not appear before the sixth century, but they 
are instructive. A bronze phiale from Tanagra carries an inscription, dated 
610—550?, which was dedicated by a troop of Theban soldiers and their 
commander to a god with the epithet Karykeios.^ The god could have 
been either Apollo — to whom the epithet is applied in another inscription 
attributed to Thebes — or Hermes; it is impossible to be certain, especially 
since Hermes was the poliouchos of Tanagra, and his cult in the region 
probably goes back to the Bronze Age. The context is military, an ἄπαρχος 
being a commander. The presence of this group of Thebans at Tanagra 
implies, first, that they were welcome there, and, second, that the two 
poleis were, to say the least, on friendly terms during the first half of the 
sixth century Bc. The military nature of the group suggests that their visit 
to Tanagra may have been connected with part of their training or 
Participation in a competition. 

A number of inscriptions from the second half of the sixth century 
reflect unsettled conditions. A bronze helmet was sent to Olympia by 
Orchomenos in the third quarter of the century to celebrate a victory at 
or over Koroneia. A bronze shin-guard from near the end of the century, 
also at Olympia, records a victory by Thebes over Hyettos. At about the 
same time, a boundary stone was set up between Kopai and Akraiphia. 
Two bronze shields at Olympia record a victory by Tanagra in the fourth 
quarter of the century, and one over Tanagra from the end of the century." 


5 The βασιλεῖς: Hes., Op. 38-9 and West 1978: 150-2. 
The Catalogues: West 1985a: 136-7 (date), 168-71 (place: favouring Attica). 
The Aspis: West 1985a: 136 and n. 28; Chapter 3 (= Schachter 1989: 74 and notes 7-9). 

"© Jeffery 1990: 94.7: hiapóv τὸ Καρυκερίο Φλόξαφος ἀπάρχοντος λερτοῖς Θεβαίοις ἀνέθεαν ("The 
chosen Thebans, led by Phlowax, dedicated this to be the sacred property of the Karykeian’). See 
Chapter 6 ( = Schachter 2003b: 64). 

7 SEG 28.427 = Jeffery 1990: 95.11: Ἐρχομένιοι ἀνέθειαν τδι Ai 161 Ὀλυπίοι φορονεία[θεν]. (“The 
Orchomenians dedicated this to Zeus Olympios, from Koroneia’). 


SEG 27.148: Θεβοῖοι 16v huetiov (“The Thebans, over the Hyetians’). 

SEG 30.440: [πόρος Ἀ]κραι[φιέον | κ]αὶ Korr[atov] (“Boundary of the Akraiphians and Kopaians’). 

Lazzarini 1976: 958: Ταναγραῖοι τὸν - - - (“The Tanagrans over the ~’). 

Lazzarini 1976: 968: [ -- Κρονίοι χἄρματ[α -- ] e - | - | - ]v Ταναγραί[ον Π]ελόντες (“The chariots . . . 
having taken them from the Tanagrans’). 


See Chapter 3 (= Schachter 1989: 80-1), Chapter 6 (= Schachter 2003b: 68-9). The subject is more 
fully treated in Schachter 2014c. 
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(s) Cults 


The gods whom people worship are another important factor in distin- 
guishing them from others. Although it is impossible to speak of a Boiotian 
religion as distinct from the religion of the other Hellenes, it is possible to 
identify Boiotian cults as a system unique to the Boiotians, even though the 
individual deities or component elements of a particular cult may have 
been common to all Hellenes. It is the way in which they were combined 
that produces the full local flavour. The ingredients are common, the 
compound is unique. By identifying and isolating the former and tracing 
their occurrence in other parts of the Greek world we may be able to 
identify the peoples who, over time and from different places, contributed 
to the final production of the Boiotian ethnos. 

A feature of many Boiotian cults is that they, or parts of them, are also 
found in regions that are relatively far from both Boiotia and each other. 
There can be two possible causes: either that they go back in all these places 
to a time when there was a culture common to them all, or that they were 
brought into or taken out of Boiotia by migrants." 

A surprising number of the deities of Hellenic Boiotia were survivals 
from the Bronze Age. I have already discussed the gods mentioned in the 
Theban Linear B documents. But others, whose worship in Bronze Age 
Boiotia is not directly attested, may have been known then too. I refer to 
Poseidon, to the Zeus who was worshipped on mountain tops as god both 
of the sky and of the earth,” to Dionysos, to the bi-form Demeter, to the 
war goddess Athena Alalkomeneis, to various dioskouric pairs, male and 
female: early traces of all of these are found both in Boiotia and in regions 
of Greece where there were major centres of Mycenaean civilization — 
Knossos, Pylos, Iolkos — and others — such as Achaia, Arkadia, Ionia — 
which were places of refuge after the collapse of that society. All of this 
suggests that a substantial portion of the population of Bronze Age Boiotia 
remained in place after the palaces and their administrative structure 
collapsed. It is ironic that the Boiotians, of all people, laid no claims to 
autochthony. Perhaps they did not feel the need. 

Another apparently independent string of cult connections links Boiotia 
with north-western Greece. The north-west Greek character seems to have 
included a passion for seeking divine guidance in a formal oracular setting, 
as opposed to relying on casual omens or wandering oneiromancers. The 


1 The material here is drawn from Schachter 1981-94. 
? Unless he is the o-po-re-i of the Thebes tablets. See above, note 14. 
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three major oracular sanctuaries of the Hellenes were all north of the Gulf 
of Corinth, in areas inhabited during the historical periods of antiquity by 
speakers of north-west Greek dialects: Delphi in Phokis, Dodona and the 
Nekyomanteion of Ephyra in Epeiros. Each of these developed differently 
in accordance with the nature of the terrain in which they were found. 
Access to the will of the gods was obtained by the most direct means 
available on the spot. At Dodona this was either from the air, by way of the 
sacred oak, or from the earth. Since it takes some time to grow an oak, we 
can imagine that the earliest vehicle of divination was direct contact with 
the earth by the Selloi, whose feet were unwashed and who slept on the 
ground, as clear a reference as one might require for divination by incuba- 
tion.” At the oracle of the dead near Ephyra, the consultant actually went 
underground to seek advice. At Delphi, the medium may have been a 
woman seated on or near a tripod, but the source of her enthusiasm was not 
only vapours which she inhaled there, but also the water of the spring 
Kassotis issuing from the earth high up on a mountain slope. 

In Boiotia, which seems to have had more oracles per plethron than any 
other region of ancient Greece, the influence of each of the three northern 
oracles is discernible. The underground oracle, in which the deity is 
approached directly by the consultant's descending to meet him, is exem- 
plified by Trophonios at Lebadeia near Orchomenos, and by Amphiaraos 
near Oropos, where incubation by lying on a ramskin on the ground recalls 
the ritual of the Dodonaean Selloi. The inspirational spring issuing from a 
mountainside is found at the oracles of the Ptoion, Tilphossa, possibly 
Tegyra, and the Trophoneion. In most of this group of sanctuaries, the 
oracular deity is regarded as the trophos or son of the nymph of the spring, 
a specific adaptation of the existing generalized rural group of mother 
goddess and nursling which survived from the Bronze Age. The medium 
in this group of oracles is male. This must go back to the earliest stages of 
their development, and might explain why at Dodona the Boiotoi con- 
tinued to be dealt with by male prophets, even after that oracle had 
succumbed to the Delphic fashion and gone over to the use of prophe- 
tesses. In Boiotia, where each oracle belonged to a specific polis, it was not 
necessary, as it was at Delphi, to ensure the medium's impartiality by 
appointing a woman, that is, a non-person, rather than a man, a citizen, to 


speak the god's words.” 


20 > H a H η 1 e ~ 2 η ~ € 
Hom., I. 16.234—5: ἀμφὶ δὲ Σελλοὶ | σοὶ ναίουσιν ὑποφῆται ἀνιπτόποδες χαμαιεῦναι (‘Your 
prophets, the Selloi, dwell about you, their feet unwashed, sleeping on the ground’). 

*! See Schachter 1967a. 
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There are other ritual connections linking Boiotia and Dodona which 
can only be explained by there having been a close connection between the 
two areas at one time: the annual ritual of the dedication of a tripod at 
Dodona; the connection of Dodona — probably involving an annual 
procession — with the agricultural rites of the Boiotian Demeter and 
Kore at Potniai; and the appeal to Dodona rather than Delphi for assis- 
tance in reorganizing the lapsed rites of the Theban Kabirion.”” 

These cult connections link every part of Boiotia with north-west 
Greece. The concentration of limitary hill and spring oracles around the 
Kopais is slightly deceptive, in that it is heavily influenced by the local 
topography. 

The deity who provides the answers in all of these cases is male. In each 
case the god is passive, waiting in situ to be approached by his consultant. It 
is the reverse with the various groups of female deities, who take possession 
of any humans who come across them: thus the Muses of Helikon, 
presumably the Charites of Orchomenos, perhaps the Sphragitid 
Nymphs of Kithairon and the Leibethrian Nymphs of Mount 
Leibethrion, a northern spur of the Helikon massif. The last, and the 
Helikonian Muses, point to an origin for the type in northern Hellas, 
beyond Mount Olympos. Their worship may have been brought down 
into Boiotia by transhumant herdsmen, following upland routes over the 
mountains, and need not be associated with any large-scale population 
movement. A similar movement would have brought worshippers of Zeus 
Homoloios and related deities from the region near the vale of Tempe. 

The so-called Minyans and the Boiotoi moved down from Thessaly and 
settled next to each other in Boiotia, the former at Orchomenos, the latter 
at Koroneia. The patron deity of the Minyans was Zeus (called variously 
Laphystios, Akraios, and Karaios in both Thessaly and Boiotia), that of the 
Boiotoi Athena Itonia. There seems to be a separate link which binds the 
federal Boiotian sanctuary of Athena Itonia at Koroneia with the same 
goddess’s federal Thessalian sanctuary. Although the epithet indicates an 
origin at Iton, west of Halos in eastern Thessaly, the Thessalian federal 
sanctuary was in central Thessaly, south-east of modern Karditsa. We can 
imagine that worshippers of this goddess, on leaving Iton, either went west 
to Thessaliotis and south to Koroneia at the same time, or to Thessaliotis 
first and Koroneia from there. The major cult centres of the Minyans and 
Boiotoi in Boiotia were at the boundary between their two domains, on 


^ For Dodona and the Boiotians see Kowalzig 2007: 331-52. 
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Mount Laphystion and below it, at Koroneia. The two deities — Zeus and 
Athena — subsequently became the patrons of the Boiotian Koinon.” 

The cult of Herakles, most popular at Thebes, where he became the 
polis’s symbolic champion, was probably brought from Tiryns by people 
fleeing the Argive conquest of their homeland, while the sanctuary of the 
Kabiroi west of Thebes must have been established by migrants from the 
east. 


(6) Institutions 


The Boiotians shared with several other groups — in Thessaly and Lesbos, 
for example — the institution of federalism.** A federalist state lies midway 
between a loose-knit ethnos and the close-knit super-poleis of Sparta and 
Athens, which controlled large areas of territory by coercion — as in Sparta’s 
case — or absorption — as at Athens. It was a closer, more intimate associa- 
tion than an amphiktyony of purely or at least nominally independent 
poleis or ethne. Its basis was an assumed common ethnicity and a common 
dialect; it placed itself under the protection of acommon god or gods — the 
Thessalians under Athena Itonia, the Boiotians under the same goddess 
joined later by the 'Minyan' Zeus, the Lesbians by a divine triad at their 
federal sanctuary at Messon, consisting of an unnamed ‘Aiolian goddess’, 
attended by Zeus and Dionysos. 

A federation is at best a compromise, and, like all compromises, repre- 
sents a failure to bury particular differences in the interests of a higher 
unity. For example, one might explain the sudden drop in settlements in 
Thessaly between Protogeometric and Geometric by an extreme form of 
disagreement, wherein the stronger party evicted the weaker, some to find 
their way to Boiotia, others to flee across the sea to Aiolis. As far as 
federations are concerned, they tend to be unstable, and their members 
fickle. Disagreement, disharmony, and resentment are normal features of a 
federation, and do not necessarily mean that it is not functioning well, for 
it could not do otherwise. With all this against it, one asks what benefits 
arise from having a federal state. The answer is that it is better than 
nothing, especially when there is an external threat which can be con- 
fronted successfully only by united action, or if there is a question of its 
members protecting themselves against being overwhelmed by any single 
member of the union. The Boiotians veered between maintaining a 


*3 See Chapter 11 (= Schachter 1994a) and Schachter 2014c. 
# See, for this section, Mackil 2013: 22—46, 71-85, 221-32. 
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delicate balance and being under the heel of the Thebans, who never really 

gave up their goal of hegemony, maintaining it up to the very end of the 

Hellenistic version of the Boiotian Koinon: one can measure the fluctua- 

tions of the balance of power by whether the federal government sat on the 

Kadmeia at Thebes or at a neutral site. The Boiotian league functioned best 

as a civil institution when Thebes was weakest; it was at its military best 

when it was dominated by Thebes. 

Matters were not helped by the fact that the Boiotians seem not on the 
whole to have had a tribal system, which might have bound them more 
closely together. One possible exception, although it relies on a late literary 
source, is the case of Orchomenos, where Eteokles son of Andreus is said to 
have established two tribes, one named after himself, the other called 
Kephisias; this may result from the amalgamation of two population 
groups, as at Thebes with the five Spartoi and their descendants.” 

The Boiotians did on the other hand have phratries — of which we know 
very little — and powerful families, of whom we know a little more, for 
example the Gephyraioi and Aigeidai.*° 

Separatist tendencies were sometimes mitigated and sometimes aggra- 
vated by class struggles within individual poleis. In the last analysis, the 
aristocratic class in each polis preferred its opposite number in any other 
polis — even Thebes — to its fellow citizens, should the latter succeed in 
threatening its hold on power. This partially explains some otherwise 
inexplicable shifts in allegiance within the federation. 

Another institution that the Boiotians did not have was tyranny. It has 
been said that tyranny was a phenomenon of polis- as opposed to ethnos- 
based societies." The Boiotians, who regarded themselves as an ethnos, but 
were in fact as politically orientated as could be, nevertheless managed to 
avoid tyranny and, as far as I can make out, monarchy. This is probably due 
to the power of their landed aristocracy, the descendants of Hesiod's 
grasping basileis, who were usually able to keep the demos under control. 

The real joker in the pack in Boiotia was Thebes, which of all its poleis 
was the least Boiotian. l'oday we would call it multicultural. Its population 
on its foundation was a mixture drawn not only from local regions, but also 
# Orchomenos: Paus. 9.34.10. 

It is hardly worth mentioning an inscription (in koine) from Lebadeia, where the the local archon 

is a certain Phylarchos: this name could have been derived from a military context: JG vii.3059. 

26 Phratries: see, for now, Knoepfler 1981: 148-9. (The phratries connected with the cult of Sarapis at 
Tanagra are cult associations: see Chapter 19 (= Schachter 2007b: 378). Other families: *Peripoltidai, 
descendants of Peripoltas at Chaironeia (Plut., Cim. 1); Chairondai at Thebes/Akraiphia (Schachter 
1981-94: 1:138); Myllichidai at Mykalessos (2:180); Podiadai at Lebadeia (1:101). 


There is much to be done on this subject. 
7. Snodgrass 1980: 46. 
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from northern Greece and the Argolid, and Asia Minor. It has been noted 
that Thebes is the only mainland polis with a foundation legend,” and 
indeed Thebes is best understood as an apoikia, a colony set up in the 
heartland of Boiotia. The Thebans accordingly behaved aggressively, as 
colonists often do, and never stopped trying to expand their territory and 
their influence at the expense of their neighbours. It was a perversion of the 
truth for the Theban spokesman at Thuc. 3.61.2 to claim that their 
problems with the Plataians could be traced to the fact that they had 
settled Plataia and its region after having settled the rest of Boiotia, and 
had taken possession of the territory after having driven out its previous 
population, a ‘mixed’ body of people. 


(7) Synthesis and conclusions 


Having discussed the data of different kinds which I judge to be significant — 
physical remains, dialect, contemporary documents, cult, social and political 
institutions — I can now try to piece together a possible sequence, beginning 
in the Bronze Age and ending in the last quarter of the sixth century ΒΟ. It is 
then that we find the earliest direct evidence of the Boiotoi referring to 
themselves by that name. It is then that the ethnos may be said to have been 
fully formed and recognized as such by its own members and by the outside 
world.” 

During the Bronze Age, the land later called Boiotia formed part of a 
more or less unified cultural entity. The Linear B documents reveal contact 
between Thebes and the other major Mycenaean regimes, and between 
Orchomenos and Crete. There is no evidence for mutual hostility. We 
may, I think, envisage Mycenaean Thebes and Orchomenos as two closely 
related states, which lived at peace with each other. Their royal households 
may even have been related, as some of the legends suggest. 

This society collapsed, in the sense that the palace-centred system broke 
down and the wanakes were no longer in control. The causes of the break- 
down are unknown. It was, as we know, general throughout the Mycenaean 
world. The reasons are not really relevant. What matters is that it happened, 
and there was a marked reduction in the number of settlements as a result of 
it. As far as Boiotia is concerned, we can be certain that a considerable number 
of its Bronze Age inhabitants must have stayed on, enough to produce a 


38 See, for now, Chapter 2 (= Schachter 1985); Schachter 1992: 26-30; and Schachter 2014a. 

^? Nilsson 1932: 122—7; and cf. Vian 1963: 231. 

?? Boiotoi themselves: see my note in Chapter 3 (=Schachter 1989: 81 n. 34), and Chapter 4. 
Outside: ML 15 = CEG 1.179 (ἔθνεα Βοιοτὂν). 
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substantial posterity worshipping the same ancestral gods. This we know to 
be so within the territory of Mycenaean Thebes, and we can deduce the same 
with reasonable certainty for the area controlled by Minyan Orchomenos. It 
might be argued that the survival of a cult from the Bronze Age need not 
imply the survival of those who practised it. This would be an acceptable 
objection if we were dealing with an isolated case, but what we clearly have in 
Boiotia is the survival of substantial parts of a whole system, which must mean 
that there was an underlying population base which survived the political 
collapse. 

During this so-called Dark Age, when there was no central authority, 
which might, among other things, have kept strangers out, people moved 
in who brought with them cults practised in the region of later Epeiros. 
They also probably brought the name Βοιωτοί, which is related to the 
name of Mount Boion in northern Epeiros.” 

Recovery in Boiotia was fairly steady. There were still two major spheres of 
influence, one around the western half of the Kopais under Orchomenos, the 
other covering the rest ofthe territory and more loosely tied, with no obvious 
dominant state. This is the picture that the Homeric Catalogue of Ships 
reveals: it gives us a kind of snapshot of Boiotia as it was soon after the 
organization of the polis of Thebes, and before the eruption of hostilities 
between this new polis and its strongest western neighbour, Orchomenos. 

Before this happened, new elements were introduced into western 
Boiotia in the persons of worshippers of Zeus and Athena Itonia, who 
moved down from central Thessaly, and settled next to each other at 
Orchomenos and Koroneia. Alkaios, writing about the sanctuary of 
Athena Itonia near the turn of the seventh and sixth centuries, refers 
only to this warlike goddess." By the third quarter of the sixth century, 
however, she had been joined in her sanctuary by the Zeus of the Minyans 
of Orchomenos, Karaios or Akraios, represented in the guise of a snake: 
this we can deduce from the scene on a Boiotian black-figure vase in the 
British Museum, which shows cult images of the warlike Athena of 
Koroneia and a snake god being approached by a sacrificial procession.” 
I deduce that between Alkaios and the third quarter of the sixth century the 
Orchomenians had taken over the sanctuary of Athena Itonia and 
implanted their own traditional god alongside Athena. The dedication of 
the helmet at Olympia during the third quarter of the sixth. century 


* The derivation Βοιωτ«Βοῖον was first proposed by Schultze 1904: 30; see also Krahe 1940: 121 
Frisk 1954—72: s.v. Βοιωτός; Chantraine 1968-80: s.v. Βοιωτός; Hammond 1931/2: 161-2 and 1967: 
375 and n. 6. 

3 Fr.325.  ? British Museum 580. 
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recording a victory of Orchomenos at or over Koroneia may reflect this 
event. Eventually, the Orchomenians, as they tried to extend or maintain 
their control in the east, and the Thebans, moving westward, ran into each 
other, the result being the confirmation of Theban supremacy over the rest of 
the Boiotoi. This was assured by the fourth quarter of the sixth century.’* 

During that century a military association had been organized to repel 
invasions over the mountain routes — thereby avoiding Orchomenos — by 
Thessalians, who got as far as Keressos, in the territory of Thespiai. From 
the last quarter of the sixth century, until the dissolution of the Hellenistic 
Koinon, regardless of shifts in allegiance and power, the Boiotoi remained 
united by a common dialect, and the common cult of the two ethnic gods, 
Athena and Zeus. 

The Boiotians have a reputation for conservatism and slowness of wit. 
This is probably well founded: basically the population remained 
unchanged over many centuries, contentedly wedded to the land and 
willing to obey their aristocratic rulers provided not too much was asked 
of them. They absorbed elements coming from other parts of Greece and 
from abroad, and eventually emerged as what could be called an ethnos. 

I would conclude by suggesting that, contrary to what might have been 
the case with other Greek ethne, the Boiotoi did not begin to develop as an 
ethnos themselves until the Archaic period, after all the various elements in 
the population had arrived and been absorbed into their communities. They 
were helped by having a common dialect, common gods, and common 
institutions. They were also helped by the presence of real barriers to further 
expansion. There was nowhere else for them to go, and in any case the land 
was good, and conditions for prosperity favourable. Hesiod’s father cannot 
have been the only disillusioned entrepreneur who was drawn to Boiotia. 


Comments 

Aspects of this subject have been dealt with by Kühr 2006, Larson 20074, 
Kowalzig 2007, Mackil 2013 and a series of papers on Boiotia in Breglia and 
others 2011: 219-352. 


[= ‘Costituzione e sviluppo dell’ethnos beotico', Quaderni Urbinati di 
Cultura Classica 81 (1996) 8-29 (originally a paper delivered to the meeting 
of the Fédération internationale des associations d'études classiques (FIEC) 
at Québec in 1994). The current version incorporates changes in sections 
(3) the Boiotian dialect and (4) the written record.) 


34 See Chapter 11 (=Schachter 19943) and Schachter 2014c. 


PART II 


History: Boiotian 


CHAPTER 2 


Kadmos and the implications of the tradition 
for Boiotian history 


My aim in this study has been to try to see if there is any historical occasion 
which could have given rise to the story of Kadmos as a foreigner and as the 
founder of Thebes. If there is any historical basis to this tradition, it will 
have to be supported by independent evidence for migration into Boiotia 
from the East. Signs of commerce with the East are not enough by 
themselves, since trade and migration do not always go together. 


πας 


It will be useful το begin with a few words about the story of Kadmos as it 
was known to writers and artists before the fifth century Bc, when the story 
attracted the attention of historians and playwrights and became rather 
more popular at Athens than it was at Thebes.’ 

Although no pre-Classical literary source tells the whole story, it appears, 
from casual references to details, that the essentials were already known. 
Thus, in Odyssey 5.333—5, the poet introduces Ino-Leukothea, daughter of 
Kadmos, who had become a sea goddess, while elsewhere in the poem there 
are two references to the bribery of Eriphyle and its unhappy aftermath.* 
These brief passages presuppose a knowledge of Kadmos' wedding to 


* C£ Vermeule 1971: 177 and 183-4; Demand 1982: 53. The Thebans at the time were more interested in 
the adventures of the infant Herakles, if their coins are anything to go by. 
^ Hom., Od. 5.33355: 


τὸν δὲ ἴδεν Κάδµου θυγάτηρ, καλλίσφυρος Ἰνώ, 
Λευκοθέη, ἣ πρὶν μὲν ἔην βροτὸς αὐδήεσσα, 
νῦν δ᾽ ἁλὸς ἐν πελάγεσσι θεῶν EE ἔμμορε τιμῆς. 


(‘But the daughter of Kadmos saw him, fair-ankled 
Ino Leukothee, who once spoke with a mortal voice, 
but now had her share of honours from the gods in the 
depths of the sea’). 


C£. 11.326—7 and 15.243-7. 
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Harmonia, their offspring, and even, perhaps, events preceding their 
marriage. 

Hesiod tells of Kadmos’ marriage and children, and the pedigree of his 
wife. It is difficult to believe that he did not know at least as much as the 
author of the Odyssey.’ 

I shall deal later with the Homeric Catalogue of Ships and the Homeric 
Hymn to Apollo. Here I shall merely list some other archaic sources which 
mention parts of the story: Alkman knows about Ino-Leukothea; Theognis 
knows about the wedding, as does the artist of an Attic black-figure vase of 
the sixth century depicting Kadmos and Harmonia; Stesichoros knows 
about the sowing of the dragon’s teeth, and therefore, the whole of 
the story of Kadmos’ wanderings; the mysterious Mousaios knows about 
the wanderings of Kadmos, the rôle of Delphi, and the bovine guide; the 
painter of a Lakonian vase of the sixth century may have known about the 
dragon-slaying, and, by implication, most of the story of his wanderings 
and subsequent adventures.* 

Faced with this, one would be hard put to claim that any single detail of 
the story — not even those not directly attested before the fifth century, such 
as the bringing of the alphabet, the final journey to Illyria, and even the 
Phoenician origin — was not already known in the Archaic period.’ It is 
better to assume that the story was already fully developed, either as an 


? Hes., Theog. 933-7, 975-8, 940-2. Hesiod may also have known about Europa and her part in the 
story: frs. 141.7-8 and 22.4 M—w. 
* Alcm. fr. sob Page (124 Calame): Ἰνὼ σαλασσομέδοισ᾽ (Ino, who rules over the sea’). 

Thgn. 15-16: Μοῦσαι καὶ Χάριτες, κοῦραι Διός, αἵ ποτε Κάδμου | ἐς γάμον ἐλθοῦσαι καλὸν ἀείσατ᾽ 
ἔπος (“The Muses and Charites, daughters of Zeus, who went to the wedding of Kadmos and sang a 
beautiful song’). 

The Attic vase is in the Louvre (ca 1961). See Brommer 1973: 479; Vian 1963: 36.2 (pl. 1); 
Schauenburg 1957: 211.2 (pl. 2). 

Stesichoros fr. 195 Page: ὁ μὲν Στησίχορος ἐν Εὐρωπείαι τὴν Ἀθηνᾶν ἐσπαρκέναι τοὺς ὀδόντας 
φησίν (‘Stesichoros in the Europeia says that Athena was the one who had sown the teeth’). Cf. 
P. Lille 76an and 73i, |. 229: Κάδμου ἄνακτος (‘the lord Kadmos’). 

Mousaios fr. 1 Diels’: ἐν δὲ τῆι y Μουσαῖος Τιτανογραφίαι [2] λέγεται ὡς Κάδμος ἐκ τοῦ Δελφικοῦ 
ἐπορεύετο προκαθηγουμένης αὐτῶι τῆς Bods (‘Mousaios, in the fiftieth Titanographia: it is said that 
when Kadmos journeyed from the Delphic oracle he was guided by a cow’). 

The Laconian vase is also in the Louvre (E 669). Brommer 1973: 480 qualifies it as ‘Deutung 
unsicher’; the alternative explanation, that it depicts Troilus, is given by Vian 1963: 44-5. 

Other literary sources: Eumelos fr. 10 and 12 Ki: a Europa, referring to the pedigree of Dionysos 
(fr. 10) and the story of Amphion (fr. 12). Ibyc. fr. 302 Page: referring to a daughter of Kadmos; 
Thebais fr. 2 Davies: a silver table of Kadmos. Other works of art: the chest of Kypselos at Olympia: 
Eriphyle and the necklace (Paus. 5.17.7); the throne of Apollo at Amyklai: the gods bringing gifts to 
the wedding of Harmonia (Paus. 3.18.12). 

The earliest surviving evidence for the ‘Phoenician’ Kadmos seems to be Bacchyl. 19.46-51, where 
Kadmos is Ἀγανορί[δας] (‘son of Agenor’) (1. 46). 
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independent epic, or as part of a larger one. What cannot be so easily 
determined is when the story had its beginning. 


πας 


The discovery, in the ruins of Mycenaean Thebes, of a hoard of cylinder 
seals from Asia Minor has given new life to the theory that Kadmos 
belonged to the Bronze Age, either as a Greek or as a Near Easterner, but 
in any case with Eastern connections.^ However, as Mrs E. Vermeule (who 
was herself an advocate of a Bronze Age Kadmos) pointed out, other 
Mycenaean centres also show evidence of connections with the East, yet 
nobody has had cause to inflict Eastern origins on any of them.^ 
Mycenaean Thebes seems to have been no different from any other 
Mycenaean royal city. The language used by its scribes was Greek, the 
gods whose names appear on the Linear B tablets go by Greek names, and 
there does not seem to be any sign of the settlement at Thebes of people 
from Asia Minor. There may have been, but up to now there is no evidence 
for it. On the other hand, there is a time in Boiotian history that does 
provide evidence of the movement of people from Asia Minor into Boiotia. 
This falls, roughly speaking, within the Geometric and early Archaic 
periods, and it may be profitable to turn our attention in that direction. 

There are two independent testimonies to the movement of people from 
Asia Minor into Boiotia. One of them is well known, but it has been largely 
ignored, as being an isolated case. This is the migration of Hesiod's father, 
who moved to Askra from Kyme in Aiolis, giving up an unsuccessful 
venture at sea trading in exchange for a farmer's life. This happened at a 
time when people in Greek colonies in Asia Minor were being forced by 
pressure of space to establish new colonies of their own.? 

Since Hesiod's father chose to settle in Boiotia, we must assume that 
there was unoccupied land available there, and that, accordingly, the 
indigenous population cannot have been too numerous. Unfortunately, 
the archaeological record for Boiotia during this period is not clear, but it 
does seem that there was a falling-off in the population after the end of the 
Mycenaean age, followed eventually by a marked resurgence during the 
Archaic period. ^ Perhaps the migration of the Boiotoi into what later 
became Boiotia owed as much to the availability of land as it did to the 


5 For the seals, see Symeonoglou 1973: 78 note 12. For the Bronze Age Kadmos, see, e.g., Vermeule 
1971: 182 and note 23, 186; Edwards 1979: 168—74; Bunnens 1979: 23. 
7 Vermeule 1971: τᾶς. * Hes., Op. 633-40. ? See, for example, Boardman 1980: 84—6. 
? Hope Simpson and Dickinson 1979: 245 (on Thebes); Snodgrass 1971: 367-80. Revival in the 
Archaic period: Ducat 1973: 72 and note 51. See Chapter 1. 
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pressure of the invading Thessaloi upon the indigenous inhabitants of later 
Thessaly? If pressure from invading hordes had been the only cause, one 
might reasonably have expected the Boiotoi to stop in Lokris or Phokis, 
and push the inhabitants of these regions south and east. Instead, they 
passed right through them, and stopped in Boiotia. Availability of land, 
and relative lack of resistance, caused perhaps by a breakdown in unified 
government, may have been among the factors that made Boiotia a 
welcome place to stop. 

A person such as Hesiod’s father would no doubt have found out where 
there was land available, either directly or indirectly, from a major centre of 
colonizing activity, such as Chalkis. The hearsay reports on which he had 
to depend would no doubt have painted a rosy picture of the promised 
land. Hesiod’s famous complaint about Askra rings strangely true to the 
ears of any immigrant’s child, who will remember his parents’ repeated 
recollections of the delights and pleasures of the ‘Old Country’, rendered 
glamorous and desirable by time and distance.” Another factor influencing 
him to choose Boiotia may have been the example of others who had gone 
before or who were going the same way. 

When they came, the immigrants brought baggage of all sorts, not only 
physical but cultural as well. It is thus that we may understand Hesiod’s use 
of an Ionian month name, his knowledge of stories and motifs of Near 
Eastern origin, and his advocacy of Hekate. They were all part of his 
family’s culture, and indeed, may tell us more about the life of a Greek 
in Asia Minor than of one in Central Greece. 

However, the family of Hesiod were not the only Greeks to move from 
Asia Minor into Boiotia during what is called the Dark Age of Greece. So 
much might be assumed, but there is no need to rely on assumption, when 
fact lies ready to hand. 

A few kilometres west of Thebes, and well within its territory, lies the 
Kabirion, a sanctuary housing a mystery cult, and named after the two 
daimones who acted as propoloi to the central deity or deities of the cult. ^ 
I deal in detail with this sanctuary and its cult elsewhere; here I give only 
the barest outline of the results of my investigations. The earliest datable 


Hes., Op. 639—40. In any case, a person's reaction to the weather is bound to be subjective. It is also a 
matter of scale. To a North American, for example, who is accustomed to wild extremes of 
temperature and weather, the fluctuations of the Mediterranean climate seem mild by comparison: 
see Wallace 1974: 5-9 (esp. 6: ‘Nor does the reference to the severe climate help us to discover the 
location of Askra, for no ancient site in this vicinity is particularly bad in reference to the extremes of 
heat and cold”). As for myself, I have been to the Vale of the Muses in fair weather and foul, and I 
have no difficulty in understanding Hesiod's grumble. 

* See Schachter 1981-94: 2:66—110, and Chapter 20 (= Schachter 20033). 
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material of a religious nature from the Kabirion consists of several hundred 
miniature votive offerings of bronze and lead, mostly in the shape of bulls. 
These began to appear during the Geometric period, and extended in use 
throughout the Archaic.” The earliest inscription from the site is on one of 
the bulls, and is dated at the end of the seventh or beginning of the sixth 
century BC; however, since there is in general very little by way of votive 
inscriptions anywhere in the Greek world before this time, * it would be 
unwise to identify the beginning of the practice of inscribing votive objects 
with the beginning of the cult. I assume that the Kabiroi were the 
recipients, either together or separately, of the votive bulls before as well 
as after the end of the seventh century. 

The sanctuary and cult at the Kabirion show signs of a close connection 
with the mystery sanctuary at Samothrace, where the Kabeiroi also acted as 
propoloi to the central deities of the cult. The main features of the early 
Theban Kabirion can all be paralleled at Samothrace.”” 

It is well to remember that gods and their cults do not move of 
themselves. It is their worshippers who move, and take the cults with 
them. We must therefore assume that, if a cult of Eastern origin turns up 
in central Boiotia, it was brought to that place by people, enough of whom 
had immigrated to establish and keep in operation a sanctuary of gods they 
had worshipped in the Old Country. And, if the language that the 
worshippers use in the cult is Greek, the chances are that the migration 
was one, not of Semites, but of Greeks, who brought the Asiatic cult with 
them." This is no different from the importation of Hekate by Hesiod's 


? These objects are published by Schmaltz 1980. The dates he assigns are based on stylistic criteria and 
must be used with care. 

The dates of the inscriptions on the bulls are assigned by Roesch 1985. 

These are: a natural outcropping of rock preserved from the earliest period; a theatral area in which 
initiation took place; and the provision of accommodation for ritual feasts. Summary descriptions of 
the sanctuary at Samothrace are given by Lehmann 1975 and Roux 1981. 

The cultic connections with Samothrace, especially the subordinate role of the Kabiroi, make it 
necessary to revive the possibility that the name Kabiros was of Semitic origin, from the word /Kabir/, 
meaning ‘Lord’ or ‘Mighty One’. This might not be a suitable name for a god, but it does suit a 
subordinate deity. See Chapter 20 (=Schachter 2003a). 

It might, on the other hand, be argued that the Kabiroi were introduced by non-Greeks, on the 
analogy of the introduction of the cult of Bendis into Attica: see Parke 1977: 149-52. At Athens the 
cult, at least to begin with, functioned on two parallel and apparently separate levels, one conducted 
by the Thracian residents, the other by the Athenian state. We do not know whether this was ever 
the case at the Kabirion, where the only written evidence we have is that worship was conducted in 
Greek and only Greek. At Samothrace, on the contrary, a non-Greek language was used (the earliest 
traces being contemporary with the earliest inscriptions from the Kabirion): Lehmann 1960: 8-19 
(catalogue 45-93); 1975: 14-15. Furthermore, the Boiotian cult was practised by local farming people 
tied to the land, whereas at Athens the foreign worshippers were resident aliens, who had none of the 
rights of citizens other than that, granted as an exception, of owning and establishing a sanctuary of 
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family, exept that the latter failed to catch on, while the Kabirion flour- 
ished almost without a break until the fourth or fifth century AD.” 

The same movement of people may have brought in its train other 
Eastern or Aegean figures to the region of Thebes — and beyond — such as 
the Telchines on Mount Teumessos, which is almost as far to the east of 
Thebes as the Kabirion is to the west, ^ and at Thebes itself the unhappy 
Niobe, who was married off to the indigenous Amphion, as well as Semele 
the mother of Dionysos.’” 

It appears to me that there must have been during the Geometric and 
early Archaic periods a considerable — but not necessarily massive — 
immigration into central Boiotia of people from Asia Minor and the 
Aegean. They and their descendants would remember where they had 
come from, and they would keep at least some of their traditions and 
customs alive. It was perhaps this memory of their Eastern ancestry that 
might have led some of the Thebans to Medize. 


* 


But to return to Kadmos. We now have, not only a tradition, but also, it 
seems, a time and a place and a reason for the development of that 
tradition. We may now consider the occasion. 


their goddess (IG ii2.1285, ll. 4-6: τοῦ δήμου τοῦ Ἀθηναίων δεδωκότος τοῖς Θραιξὶ u|óvois τῶν 

ἄλλων ἐθνῶν τὴν ἔγκτησιν καὶ τὴν ἵδρυσιν τοῦ | ἱεροῦ (‘The Athenian demos having granted to the 

Thracians alone the right to own and establish the sanctuary’). 
7 [tis claimed that the first Greeks to settle at Samothrace came at about the end of the eighth century 
BC and were Aiolic speaking: Lehmann 1975: 15; Fraser 1960: 21.1. If this were true, then one might 
conjecture that these people, and those who settled near Thebes, had come from a common starting 
point, from which they brought the mystery cult, which they then established in both places. 
Unfortunately the evidence is rather shaky: although the date for the arrival of Greeks, being based 
on pottery finds, may be correct, the presence of Aiolic-speaking Greeks is deduced from a 
fragmentary inscription of the fourth century Bc, in Aiolic, which, it was assumed by Lehmann 
(with the concurrence of Fraser), was a decree by Samothrace in honour of a foreigner, rather than a 
decree by a different, Aiolic-speaking, state in honour of a Samothracian. 
Paus. 9.19.1; Steph. Byz. s.v. Τευμησσός (quoting Antimachos). I am reluctant to include as evidence 
the orientalizing elements in Archaic Greek art, in the first place because they are not limited to 
Boiotia, and in the second because the movement of artistic fashions need not be accompanied by 
the movement of people. On the other hand, the movement of artefacts connected with cult may 
reflect a parallel movement of worshippers. An interesting, and perhaps germane, example of this is 
the series of terracotta seated female figurines at Ashdod, ranging in date from the twelfth to the 
eighth century Bc. These figurines are thought to be a variant of the seated Mycenaean female 
figurines, and it is suggested that 'the Ashdoda group is one missing link between the earlier 
Mycenaean figures and their later development in Greece, as are the archaic Boeotian figures’: 
Dothan 1982: 234—7, esp. 234, and cf. 237-49. 
The name 'Semele' might be derived from Semitic /sml/ (‘divine image’; the feminine is /smlth/): see 
Cooke 1903: 57-8 no. 13. If so, it could have originated as the name given to the aniconic object on 
the Kadmeia (Pausanias ‘Dionysos Kadmeios': 9.12.4). 
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In the Homeric Catalogue of Ships some of the Boiotoi are said to inhabit 
Hypothebai, which must refer to Boiotian Thebes. Whatever the date of 
the composition of the Catalogue as a whole, this part of the Boiotian 
section at least was, in all likelihood, composed early in the history of the 
Hellenic polis of Thebes, when the centre of the community was still at the 
foot of the Kadmeia, focused on the adjoining sanctuaries of Apollo 
Ismenios and Herakles. This would have been either late in the eighth or 
early in the seventh century Bc.*° The author of the Catalogue knows or 
prefers to say nothing about Kadmeians. His silence can be taken to mean 
either that he was writing about a state of affairs long after the supposed 
lifetime of Kadmos, or it could mean that he knew nothing about the story 
of Kadmos, because it had not been made up yet. I will return soon to the 
question of the Kadmeioi and Kadmeiones in other parts of the Miad and 
Odyssey. 

It may have been the absence of Kadmeioi from the Catalogue that led 
Thucydides to speculate that the Boiotoi migrated in two stages, the first in 
time for the Trojan War, the second sixty years after its end.” 

Although the author of the Catalogue may omit to mention Kadmeians 
at Thebes because the tradition had not yet been developed, the same 
cannot be said for the author of the Homeric Hymn to Apollo, or, if it is 
preferred, of the Delphic part of this poem. He goes out of his way to say 
that when Apollo flashed by on his way west, eventually to Pytho, Thebes 
was still uninhabited, as was the surrounding countryside." The poet’s 
possible motive for placing the foundation of the Delphic oracle before the 
foundation of Thebes is discussed elsewhere.” What is important is that, 
merely by denying that Thebes had been founded, the poet grants that 
there already existed a tradition about the foundation of Thebes. 

The story of Kadmos — his wanderings, his struggle with the dragon, the 
sowing of the Spartoi, the marriage to Harmonia — is not didactic, like the 
Works and Days, nor is it epic like the Jiad, or romantic like the Odyssey. It 
is, rather, an aitiological tale, devised to explain something that its author, 
or those who had developed the tradition, wished to be believed. What was 


2 Hom., I 2.505: of θ᾽ Ὑποθήβας εἶχον, ἐὐκτίμενον πτολίεθρον (‘and those who possessed the well- 
built city of Hypothebai’). See Chapter 1 (=Schachter 1996b), and cf. Sordi 1966: 15-16. 

= Thuc. 1.12.3. 

> Hom. Hymn Ap. 225-8: Θήβης δ᾽ εἰσαφίκανες ἕδος καταειµένον ὕληι" | οὐ γάρ πώ τις ἔναιε βροτῶν 
ἱερῆι ἐνὶ Θήβηι, | οὐδ᾽ ἄρα πω τότε γ᾽ ἦσαν ἀταρπιτοὶ οὐδὲ κέλευθοι | Θήβης ἂμ πεδίον πυρηφόρον, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἔχεν ὕλη (‘And you came το the site of Thebe, covered in forest; for no mortal yet dwelt in sacred 
Thebe, there were not even any pathways or roads in the wheat-bearing plain of Thebe, there was 
only forest’). 

* See Chapter 9 (= Schachter 1994b). 
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being explained or justified? Was it the foundation of Thebes? Certainly, 
but not only this. Before he founds the city, Kadmos first becomes the 
foster father of the five Spartoi. Then, after a period of servitude, which 
recalls the one imposed upon Apollo for killing the Python, he marries 
Harmonia, sister of Fear and Terror, daughter of Ares and Aphrodite. His 
important acts are not only to found the polis, but also to reconcile and 
consolidate: his marriage to Harmonia is a transparent allegory of the 
reconciliation of the warring and civilized elements — represented by Ares 
and Aphrodite — into a single body politic.** 

Kadmos’ eventual fate is different from that of the ordinary oikist. He 
goes off on even farther wanderings to Illyria and the Encheleis, on a 
journey reminiscent of the last wanderings of Odysseus. The question of 
whether or not Kadmos was ever worshipped as the oikist of Thebes 
remains open: there is a tantalizing piece of evidence in the fragmentary 
dedication on a small column drum, which seems to commemorate the 
events of 506 from a Theban point of view.” It is tempting to restore in the 
last line, Κάδ]μοι ἀνέθειαν."“ 

Then there are the Spartoi," who are usually regarded as being the 
equivalent of autochthones, and the mythical ancestors of the Theban 
aristocracy.” Pindar speaks of them with pride, and at least one historical 
Theban — Epameinondas — is said to have been descended from them, 
although we may justifiably take this with a heavy pinch of salt.” The 
name ‘Spartoi’ is customarily interpreted as meaning 'Sown Men’, and is 
associated with the story of the sowing of the dragon’s teeth. But this must 
be a secondary explanation, which masks the fact that there were, not many 


*4 [tis to be remembered that at Thebes, and elsewhere, Aphrodite was patron goddess of magistrates: 
see Schachter 1981-94: 1:38—40. 

SEG 56.521: - - - Jos Εοινόας καὶ Φυλᾶς | - - - ]ῃελόντες κ᾿Ἐλευσῖνα | - - - ]oa Χαλκίδαλυσαμενοι|---] 
μοι ἀνέθειαν. 

The epithet ‘Kadmos’ attached to Dionysos at Thebes is based on a false reading in some 
manuscripts of Pausanias, while the place "Τὸ Καδμεῖον on the Kadmeia exists only because of an 
injudicious restoration in FD 3.1.351: see Schachter 1981-94: 1:187 note 2 and 189 note 2. 

See Vian 1963, to whom the Spartoi are one element in a tripartite Indo-European society. 

See, e.g., Friedlander 1907: 60 and Wilamowitz 1922: 33. 

Pind., Pyth. 9.82; Isthm. 1.30, 7.10, fr. 29.2. His obvious pride in the γένος of the Spartoi (in the last- 
listed passage they are Σπαρτῶν ἱερὸν γένος ἀνδρῶν, ‘the sacred race of men, the Spartoi’) contra- 
dicts the argument of Sordi 1966 (see p. 20 for the Spartoi), who suggests that the Kadmos myth was 
invented by anti-Theban elements in the seventh century Bc, and that the Thebans did not accept 
and begin to make use of the Kadmos myth until after the fifth century. There are many interesting 
suggestions in this article, but the basic premise is wrong. 

On Epameinondas as a Spartos: Paus. 8.11.8 (on the tomb of Epameinondas was a pillar, with a 
shield and dragon on it: ὁ μὲν δὴ δράκων ἐθέλει σημαίνειν γένους τῶν Σπαρτῶν καλουμένων εἶναι 
τὸν Ἐπαμεινώνδαν, ‘the dragon symbolizes the fact that Epameinondas was one of the clan of the 
so-called Spartoi’). 
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Spartoi, but only five of them. In order to square myth with reality, the 
multitude of newly born Spartoi were made to kill each other, until only 
five were left. We are not told how the internecine war was stopped, but it 
is clear that this tale was taken over from the story of Jason, where it appears 
in a less complex form, the offspring of the dragon’s teeth fighting to the 
death of all. 

There is another etymology for Spartoi, which is either ignored by 
modern scholarship or dismissed as a later rationalization. It is the one 
given by the fourth-century historian Androtion: they were so called 
because, after their arrival, they σποράδην οἰκῆσαι (‘lived in scattered 
settlements’).*° 

It may be admitted that Androtion was rationalizing the myth, without 
at the same time denying the possibility that he was, despite this, right. 
After all, what better explanation can there be for Harmonia and the role 
she plays in the story than a purely rationalizing one? And yet, the family 
group of Harmonia, Deimos, Phobos, and their parents, is found, not in a 
late handbook, but in the Theogony. 

If we pursue a rationalistic explanation, a picture begins to appear, not 
of the foundation of Thebes, but rather of its synoikismos, a gathering 
together under the protection of a central citadel — the Kadmeia — of people 
living scattered throughout villages in the surrounding countryside, the 
Spartoi, σποράδην οἰκοῦντες, under a new constitution represented by 
Harmonia." Some Theban cults may have been brought to Thebes from 
their original homes at this time: Demeter and Kore from Potniai, Melia 
and Teneros from the Teneric Plain, and perhaps even elements of the cult 


?? Androtion FGrH 324 F60: (A) Σπαρτούς φησι διὰ τὸ ἀκολουθήσαντας αὐτοὺς ἐκ Φοινίκης Κάδμωι 
σποράδην οἰκῆσαι; (B) φησὶ φυγόντα ἐκ τῆς Φοινίκης τὸν Κάδμον μετὰ ἱκάνων σποράδων 
κατελθεῖν εἰς Θήβας, ὅθεν διὰ τὸ συμμιγὲς καὶ σποράδην εἶναι Σπαρτοὶ ἐκλήθησαν (A: ‘He says 
that they are Spartoi because after they accompanied Kadmos from Phoinike they settled in 
scattered communities’; B: ‘He says that Kadmos, on being exiled from Phoinike, came to 
Thebes with a substantial number of people of various origins, whence — because of their being 
mixed and scattered — they were called Spartoi’). 

This etymology is dismissed by Vian 1963: 161. Sordi 1966: 18-20 accepts the etymology as given 
by Androtion, but follows Diod. Sic. 19.53.4 (or rather his source) in identifying the Spartoi with the 
Thebageneis, a mixed population inhabiting the foothills of Kithairon and the districts facing 
Euboia. See Ephoros, FGrH 70 r21. They are said to have sent a tripod to the Ismenion (presumably 
on a regular basis): see Pind., fr. 66 5-Μ. Possibly related to the Thebageneis is the stele inscribed 
Θεβαγενείας (sixth century Bc), hitherto classified as a tombstone: SEG 58.484 and Inglese 2012. 
For a somewhat different view of Harmonia, see Jouan 1980. Can it be pure coincidence that the 
Bakchiad Philolaos is said to have made laws for the Thebans (concerning a variety of matters, 
including the rights of succession) during the second half of the eighth century Bc? (Arist., Pol. 
2.12.8—10 (1274a—b)); for the date, see Moretti 1957: 61.13. 
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of Herakles from the latter place.” Even the supposed other foundation 
story of Thebes, that by Amphion and Zethos, might be explained by a 
synoikismos. The brothers may have been brought to the new metropolis 
from the southerly edges of Theban territory, their role as master-builders 
being recalled in the tradition that they walled Thebes.” 


* 


We come at last to the question of etymology, or rather why the leaders of 
the founding communities chose to call their 'founder' Kadmos. Was it 
after the Kadmeia, or was it in memory of the foreign, Eastern origin, of at 
least some of them??? 

Homer refers to the inhabitants of Thebes as Kadmeioi or Kadmeiones. 
The first word is a toponym. The second could be either a patronym, like 
Kronion, but also a toponym, like Ouranion. I think the latter more likely, 
for if one removes the suffix -1wv, one is left with Καδµε-, not Καδμ-. The 
question is, what does KaSye- mean?” 

For this we may look to Καδμεῖοι, and compare it with Ἀργεῖοι, which is 
derived from Τὸ "Apyos. If the same process whereby Τὸ Ἄργος yields 
Ἀργεῖοι holds for Καδμεῖοι/ Καδμειῶνες, then we ought to expect to find an 
original "Τὸ Κάδμος. Is this possible? 

Hesychios, s.v. Κάδμος, defines the word as δόρυ’ A6pos: ἀσπίς' Κρῆτες, 
i.e. ‘a spear, a hill, a shield, in Cretan’. Κάδμος would not be the only upper 
city to bear the name of a piece of military impedimenta. Thus at Argos we 
find Aspis, and, in Boiotia itself, Akontion at Orchomenos, and Kerykion 
at Tanagra. Kadmos might therefore have begun as the name of the 


See Schachter 1981-94: 1:159-60 (Demeter and Kore at Potniai), 78 (Melia and Teneros), 11 (the sons 
of Herakles and Megara, whose cult outside the main gate of Thebes may have been identical to that 
of other groups of warriors at Thespiai and Plataia). 

3 Hom., Od. τι.26ο---. 

It may be worth noting that, in the early history of Samothrace, as recorded by Diod. Sic. 5.48.1 
(FGH 548 rl), one 1Saon or fSaonos, son of Zeus and a nymph, or of Hermes and Rhene, 
συναγαγεῖν τοὺς λάους σποράδην οἰκοῦντας, καὶ νόμους θέμενον (‘brought together the folk who 
lived in scattered settlements, and gave them laws’). He was called Saon after the island, and after 
dividing the plethos into five tribes, he named them after his own sons. This may be irrelevant to 
this investigation, but given the legendary connections of Kadmos and Harmonia with 
Samothrace, and the cult connections between Samothrace and the Theban Kabirion, it deserves 
to be mentioned. 

For the etymologies, see most recently Bunnens 1979: 25 and von Kamptz (1982): 137 and 141. 
The status of the question as of the late 1970s is well summarized by Edwards 1979. See too 
Palaima 2011. 

On Οὐρανίων see Chantraine 1933: 165. He derives it from οὐράνιος, and interprets it as ‘fils 
d'Ouranos' or ‘habitant du ciel’. In Homer, the former meaning occurs once, the latter nine times. 
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acropolis at Thebes, just as Priene, it is said, was called Κάδµη (feminine 
singular or neuter plural).*° 

The development might then have gone as follows: first "Τὸ Κάδμος, the 
acropolis, from which Καδμεῖοι, Καδμεῖωνες, Καδμεία ΓΠ/Πόλις: thence, 
with the synoikismos, ὁ Κάδμος. 

Eventually, the citizens of the newly formed polis, some of whom 
came from or originated in Asia Minor, might very well have been 
influenced in the choice of a name for a founder by the fact that 
‘Kadmos’ did have a nice Eastern ring to it. My own answer, therefore, 
to the question whether or not Kadmos was a Phoenician would have to 
be ‘no, and then again, yes’.*” 


[= La Béotie antique, ed. G. Argoud and P. Roesch (Paris 1985) 143-53 
(originally a paper delivered at the Colloque international ‘La Béotie 
antique’, in Lyons and St Etienne in 1983).] 


2n Aspis: Tomlinson 1972: 16 and note 1 (on p. 264) ; cf. Oberhummer 1896a (at Arkesine: /G xii.7.57). 
Akontion: Hirschfeld 1894; there were also towns of that name in Arkadia and Euboia. Kerykion: 
Bolte 1922; cf. Burchner 1922 (a height at Ephesos). Priene: Strabo 14.1.12 (636). 

On Hesychios, see Egan 1974. Another curious passage in Hesychios occurs s.v. Ἐγχώ' ἣ Σεμέλη 

οὕτως ἐκαλεῖτο (Encho: this is what Semele was called’): ‘ganz ratselhaft’, according to Wilamowitz 
1933: 407 note 2. Cf. ἔγχος, a spear or lance. 
Boardman 1957: 26 sums it up succinctly: “The “Phoenicians” and Gephyraeans are rather those 
Greeks who had no doubt lived a while in the Near East and had returned to teach what they had 
learned there, including the alphabet.' On real contacts between Greeks and Phoenicians in the 
Aegean, see Coldstream 1982. 


CHAPTER 3 


Boiotia in the sixth century BC 


Although it is anachronistic to impose on an earlier age our own arbitrary 
divisions of time, the sixth century, give or take a few years at either end, is, 
as it happens, a reasonable period to study as far as Boiotia is concerned. 
Certain political, cultural, and artistic developments came to a head within 
this period, which is framed for us by the Persian Wars at the lower end and 
the First Sacred War at the upper end. 

I begin my survey of the evidence with the Pythian section of the 
Homeric Hymn to Apollo and the pseudo-Hesiodic Shield of Herakles: 
these are the documents most heavily used by far in studies of archaic 
Boiotia.' The Hymn follows Apollo from Olympos to Pytho by way of 
Thessaly (216-18), Euboia (219-21), the Euripos (222), Mykalessos (224), 
Teumessos (224), the uninhabited site of Thebe (225-8), the grove of 
Poseidon at Onchestos with its interesting ritual (229-38), the Kephisos 
(239), Okaleia (242), Haliartos (243), Telphousa with its deceitful nymph 
(244-76), the town of the hybristic Phlegyans near the Kephisian lake 
(278-80), and at last Krisa (282), where Apollo engages the sons of Erginos, 
Trophonios, and Agamedes, to lay the stone threshold of his temple 
(295-7). Then, after slaying the serpent, he returns to Telphousa and 
takes vengeance on her (375-87). 

The poet leaves out all but one reference to any other sanctuary of 
Apollo along the way, the exception being Telphousa, which no traveller 
could avoid. It is made to represent all those other sanctuaries of Apollo in 
Central Greece which tried to resist the new religion emanating from 
Delphi, but were overcome." Apollo's route, however, does take him 


© Sources too numerous to list. Richard Janko's analysis of the language of the poems relies on 
historical arguments to fix absolute dates: Janko 1982: 93, 127-8, 200. He ends up with 'the opening 
decades of the sixth century’ for the Shield (p. 93) and ‘c. 585 to be precise’ for the Pythian part of the 
Homeric Hymn to Apollo (p. 132). But for the Shield see West 19852: 136 and note 28. 

^ Compare the traditional initial resistance and eventual surrender to Dionysos. 
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near several of these sanctuaries, a fact which may not have escaped his 
audience.’ 

All of the Boiotian places mentioned are on the god’s way to Delphi, 
but the selection of several may be due to other factors: Onchestos — 
which also figures in the Hymn to Hermes — was known from Homer; 
Mykalessos and Teumessos were known from the stories of Kadmos 
and the Teumessian Fox, respectively. Thebes is inevitable on several 
counts, but is used by the poet to set the action at the dawn of history: 
when he says that Thebes, one of the oldest cities in the world, was 
uninhabited when Apollo flashed by, he means that Apollo came to 
Delphi at a very early date. It would be unwise to read any more hostile 
anti-Theban motive into this, except in so far as the absence of any 
reference to the Ptoion might be taken as an attempt to countervail 
against the latter’s temporary importance during the third quarter or so 
of the sixth century, in which case the Delphic part of the Hymn might 
be a work of that period.* It is worth noting that the earliest known 
document of the worship of Apollo at Thebes refers to him by his 
Delphic epithet Pythios.’ 

There are a number of interesting Boiotian omissions: one might 
have expected a reference to Aulis or some other early harbour; to 
Koroneia and its sanctuary of Athena Itonia; to the Minyans of 
Orchomenos, and to Lebadeia. The poet, however, is not overly inter- 
ested in Boiotia, being concerned only to establish the priority of 
Delphi, by means of setting the arrival of the god back in the mists of 
time, and playing down almost to the point of neglect any reference to a 
possible competitor. There is, accordingly, little if anything in the 
Homeric Hymn to Apollo to fix the topographical details in any mean- 
ingful historical setting, and the poem is practically unusable as a 
document for the history of Boiotia.^ 


- 


For example, Iolkos in the neighbourhood of Pagasai, the Lelantine plain near Eretria, Thebes with 
the Ismenion and the Ptoion nearby, the city of the Phlegyans (which, if not Orchomenos, might be 
Abai, nearest the sanctuary at Kalapodi). 

See Chapter 9 (= Schachter 1994b: 298-9). 

A bronze ebes whose provenance is given as Thebes is inscribed Πιαρὸν τὸ Tubio’ Εισρόδιοος 
ἀνέθεκε (‘(W)is(w)odikos dedicated this as the sacred property of the Pythian’): Jeffery 1990: 94.2. 
For bibliography see Schachter 1981-94: 4:81 s.v. ‘Jeffery 94.2’, to which add Lazzarini 1976: 
207.206b. 

The only other external evidence that might help to date the Pythian section of the Hymn to Apollo is 
the fragment of the Hesiodic Catalogue of Women which makes Trophonios the son of Apollo, not of 
Erginos as in the Hymn: see below, note 25. 
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The same may be said about the Shield of Herakles, which is usually 
taken to be the work of a Boiotian, if not a Theban, poet.’ I for one find it 
difficult to accept that a poet who would make his actors travel from 
Thebes to Trachis by way of Pagasai, or have pilgrims heading for 
Delphi waylaid at Pagasai, knew very much about central Greece. Even 
the names of the towns that were shaken by the battle are drawn from epic, 
two of them being otherwise unknown in Thessaly." The origins of this 
poem are probably to be sought in Athens, where the motif of the duel 
between Herakles and Kyknos was a popular theme in sixth-century art.” 

I will waste no more time on these poems, but turn to more dependable 
kinds of evidence, beginning with a survey of cemeteries and sanctuaries. 
This will be brief and incomplete, since I will be using only such evidence 
as can be more or less firmly dated."° 

Most of the graves excavated at the cemetery near Akraiphia belong to 
the last three-quarters of the sixth and to the fifth century. There was a 
substantial increase in the number of graves after the first quarter of the 
sixth century." This is matched by the rate of dedication of kouroi at the 
Ptoion, where there is a sudden and spectacular increase in the second third 
of the century." The falling-off in the final third is balanced by a corre- 
sponding increase in activity during the second half of the century at the 
sanctuary of the Hero Ptoios.? The prosperous town of Akraiphia appar- 
ently now chose to lavish most of its generosity and conspicuous expendi- 
ture on the sanctuary of the local Hero, which it could claim as its very 
own, rather than on the sanctuary of Apollo Ptoieus, which it was obliged 


Two dissenters: Aly 1913: 23 (by an Ionic author from the region of Ephesos); Russo 1965: 34-5 and 
212. Janko 1986: 38—59, esp. 42-8, follows the majority, and concludes that the poem was written by 
a Theban or a pro-Theban, for performance at the Herakleia/Tolaeia. For the agon, see Schachter 
1981-94: 1:30 and 2:25-30. 

* 380-1 (repeated and usually condemned at 474—5). The list begins with sites known to be in one of 
the regions of Thessaly (πᾶσα Μυρμιδόνων πόλις, Ἰαωλκός, Ἄρνη), and then ends with one on the 
north coast of the Peloponnese (Ἑλίκη) and another near Pylos (Ἄνθεια). The effects of the battle are 
felt as far away as the outer extremities of the Peloponnese. 

See Cook 1937 and Shapiro 1984a and 1984b. 

The alleged depiction ofthe Kyknos story on a relief pithos from Boiotia — Bequignon 1938: 9 and 
note 4 — is irrelevant now that these vessels have been shown not to have been Boiotian in origin: 
Caskey 1976. Another theme common in Archaic art, the battle of Apollo and Herakles over the 
Delphic tripod, also appears only rarely in Boiotia: Waiblinger 1974: 29 pl. 23.2 and fig. 8 (ca 952). 
The trend noted in practically all regions of Boiotia, whereby the influence of Corinthian art gives 
way as the century advances to that of Athenian art, cannot be used here, since it is not restricted to 
Boiotia. 

Andreiomenou 1980: 7; cf. Lauffer 1959: 1526. "7 See Chapter 9 (= Schachter 1994b: 294—9). 

Apollo: Ducat 1971: 459. The Hero: Guillon 1943a: 2.67-70, and see Ducat 1964: 287. The earliest 
tripod dedication is dated by Jeffery 1990: 95.13, c. 525-500?; by Lazzarini 1976: 310.917a in the middle 
of the sixth century; and by Guillon 19432: 2.71 c. 550, or even in the second quarter of the century. 
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to share with others. There is, incidentally, no proof of hostility between 
Akraiphia and Thebes over rights at the Ptoion. 

The cemetery at Akraiphia is in the bay, which was protected from 
flooding during the sixth century by the construction of a dike, the 
masonry of which is held to be similar to that of fortifications west of 
Orchomenos and at Abai.'* 

At the Kabirion, south of Akraiphia and west of Thebes, the only 
surviving signs of activity in the first half of the sixth century are the votive 
statuettes of bulls, of which most, according to B. Schmaltz's dating, were 
dedicated at this time, with a slight falling-off in the middle and second 
half of the century. However, if one follows the dates given by P. Roesch to 
the inscribed bulls, the result is different: only about 15 per cent are assigned 
by him to the first half of the century, the largest single group being 
attributable to the middle of the century, with only a slight falling-off in 
the second half.” But, as at the Ptoion, so here, first appearances are 
misleading, since in the middle of the century the pattern of dedication 
began to change, and in fact the rate of activity, as reflected in the great 
numbers found of inscribed potsherds, and of terracotta figurines, shows a 
remarkable increase, until the end of the century when the first stone-built 
structures appear. The new kinds of dedication reflect the addition of 
viticulture to the occupations of the devout, while the higher rate of 
activity may reflect the same increase in prosperity as is evident at 
Akraiphia. It is probably no coincidence either that the earliest signs of 
building activity at Onchestos also belong to the end of the sixth century, 
or that the cult image of Apollo Ismenios was created at about the same 
time by Kanachos of Sikyon. I have suggested elsewhere that the cult of 
Apollo Ismenios contains elements brought to Thebes from the Teneric 
Plain, between the Kabirion and Onchestos. This may very well have 
happened late in the sixth century." 

The prosperity may be attributed to the production of agricultural 
surpluses in the fertile land around Thebes and that reclaimed from the 
Kopais. It was probably no coincidence that the Persians used Boiotia as 


^^ The dike: Lauffer 1952: 482-3, and 1981: 242-3. 
The fortifications: Lauffer 1985: 107. 

5 B. Schmaltz’s dates: Schmaltz 1980: 99. P. Roesch’s date: Roesch 1985: 144; see also Schachter 1981— 
94: 2:73 note 2 and Chapter 20 (= Schachter 2003a: 73 note 3). 

' Kabirion: see Schachter 1981-94: 2:912 (esp. 91 note 3) and 98. Onchestos: Schachter 1981-94: 2:212. 
Kanachos: Paus. 9.10.2, and see also 1.16.3 and 8.46.3 (the statue at Branchidai). Apollo Ismenios: see 
Schachter 19672: 3-5, and Schachter 1981-94: 1:78. Earlier even than this, Kroisos dedicated a golden 
tripod to Apollo Ismenios: Hdt. 1.92. See too Schachter 2014c. 
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their base in 480 and 479: not only were the inhabitants on the whole 
friendly, there would also have been an abundance of food. 

The scene presented by Thebes and Akraiphia is repeated at Ritsona— 
Mykalessos, where the number of people whose relatives could afford to 
bury them individually shows a steady increase throughout the sixth 
century." Dr Andreiomenou’s excavations in the cemetery at Tanagra 
give some idea of what happened there as well: apparently, the greatest 
concentration of tombs occurred in the fourth quarter of the sixth and the 
second half of the fifth century. Dr Andreiomenou has also found a large 
number of fragments of kantharoi, both bird-cups and black-glaze, in the 
foundations of a large building; many of the black-glaze pieces are incised 
with dedications to Herakles. They seem to belong to late in the sixth 
century. "^ 

According to Herodotos, the oracle of Amphiaraos was one of those 
consulted by Kroisos, to whom it gave the correct answer. If this is true, 
then this sanctuary also operated in the sixth century, either at Thebes, or, 
as I believe, near Oropos.? 

There is not much evidence from Plataia or Thespiai, except for traces of 
fragmentary dwellings and perhaps a cult deposit at Plataia, and some 
slight traces of activity in the Vale of the Muses.*° 

In the western part of Boiotia, at Orchomenos, remains of buildings, in 
an area previously used for burials, and including what seems to have been 
a temple, suggest that the urban area of the city had expanded during the 
Archaic period, notably the sixth century.” 


7 Assuming, of course, that Ritsona = Mykalessos. See the list of Ritsona graves given by Sparkes 1967: 
128-30. 

Andreiomenou 1985a, esp. pp. 109, 113, 119; Andreiomenou 2007. 

Kroisos: Hdt. 1.46 and 1.52. The Amphiareion: see Schachter 1981-94: 1:22-3. A hermaic stele of 
about 500 Bc found at the sanctuary and signed ZrpouBixos | ἐποίεσεν | Ἀθεναῖος, does not help, as it 
is an isolated document and could be a pierre errante: IG vii.3500, Petrakos 1968: 121.15, [Orop. 334. 
Neither does a statue base of the middle of the sixth century found at Skala Oropou, for the same 
reason: Ἀλεχσομενός p ἀνέθεκεν (IG i3.1475, SEG 35.408). 

Plataia: Konecny, Aravantinos and Marchese 2013: 347. 

Vale of the Muses: see Schachter 1981-94: 2:151 and note 4, 156. At Eutresis (on the edge of the 
plain of Leuktra) were found a kouros and the lower part of a seated female figure, both dated early 
in the fifth century. The kouros: Goldman 1931: 270-5; Richter 1970: 134.156; Demakopoulou and 
Konsola 1981: 39.7. Seated statue: Goldman 1931: 275-9; Demakopoulou and Konsola 1981: 40.8. 

If and when more hard evidence becomes available for the Parasopia, it may one day be possible 
to establish some historical basis to the stories about Antiope and her sons Amphion and Zethos. 
They are connected with the whole of southern Boiotia, Thebes on the north, Kithairon on the 
south, the Tanagraia on the east, and Eutresis on the west. For now, see Prandi 1982; West 1985a: 
95-8, 161, and 180; and Chapter 2 (= Schachter 1985: 151). 

* Lauffer 1974: (1) 312 and 300, and cf. 324-5 (sanctuary near Akidalia). See also above, note 14. 
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A number of sanctuaries around the edges of the Kopais were function- 
ing during the sixth century. At Stroviki, at the northern edge, Professor 
Lauffer discovered foundations of a building and dedications to a hero, 
perhaps of the sixth century.” Also in this region was a sanctuary of Apollo 
Tegyraios, said to have operated as late as the Persian Wars, and, therefore, 
before that time as well. Near Chaironeia there was a sanctuary of Apollo 
Thourios: the Hesiodic Catalogue of Women, a compilation of the sixth 
century according to M. L. West, names Apollo and Thero as parents of 
Chairon, probably with reference to this cult.^^ The same source makes 
Trophonios a son of Apollo and Epikaste, displacing Erginos. Trophonios, 
therefore, seems to have been known outside Boiotia in connection with 
oracles. This may not necessarily confirm the historicity of the consulta- 
tions by Kroisos and Aristomenes, but it does suggest that the oracle was 
functioning as early as the sixth century. Otherwise, of course, Trophonios 
is known with his brother Agamedes, as the artful architect sons of 
Erginos.^? 

Along the southern rim of the Kopais there are the sites mentioned in 
the Homeric Hymns to Apollo and Hermes: Onchestos, Okaleia, Haliartos, 
the oracle at Tilphossa. As I have noted, no mention is made of the 
sanctuary of Athena ltonia at Koroneia. This was the centre of a festival 
for which we have evidence on vases from the middle of the sixth century; 
moreover, the sanctuary was well enough endowed to boast a temple and 
cult image as early as the beginning of the century, if not earlier, and well 
enough known besides for Alkaios to write about it. He also wrote about 
Onchestos, but we do not know what, exactly, and it is possible that he 
wrote about other parts of Boiotia as well."^ 

Between Koroneia and Lebadeia is Mount Laphystion, with a sanctuary 
of Zeus Laphystios, who is probably to be identified with the Zeus Karaios 
with whom Athena ltonia was worshipped. Here also was the place where 
Herakles, surnamed Charops, was said to have emerged from the 
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Lauffer 1985: 103 and 107, and 1973/4: 454. *? See Schachter 1981-94: 2:75, and 1967a: 6. 

See Schachter 1981-94: 1:43-4, and 19672: 6. Date of the Catalogue: West 19852: 136 (between 580 
and 520, perhaps c. 540-520). 

Trophonios son of Apollo and Epikaste: West 1985b: 1-7, esp. 1 and 6: ἐρασθῆναι δὲ καὶ (sc. τὸν 
Ἀπόλλωνα) [τῆς] Τροφωνίου μ[η]τρὸς Ἐπ[ι]κάσίτης] (‘Apollo was also enamoured of Epikaste, 
mother of Trophonios’) (P. Herc. 243 ΠῚ 11.23ff.; cf. Paus. 9.37.4). Kroisos: Hdt. 1.46. Aristomenes: 
Paus. 4.16.7, 4.32.5—6, 9.39.14. 

Vases: see Schachter 1981-94: 1:117-18 and 122. Alkaios on Koroneia: fr. 325 LP /Voigt (Strabo 9.2.29 
(411); Onchestos: fr. 425 Lp (Strabo 9.2.33 (412-13)); the Tanagraia: fr. 306AE Voigt (POxy. 2506 fr. 
98) lines 18 and το (where Page suggested, respectively, t]ap’ Aoc [n- and περὶ Τά[ναγραν]): 
Boiotia: fr. 306ac Voigt (POxy. 2506 fr. 82) lines 3 (Βοιωτίας), 7 (Βοιωτ[), and 5 (where Barner 
suggested Θῆβ]αι ζάθε[αι]). On Alkaios and Boiotia, see Barner 1967: 23-5. 
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underworld. Although direct references to Herakles at Laphystion appear 
only in later sources, several graffiti on vases of the middle of the sixth 
century could refer to this cult.” I will do no more than allude to the 
connections linking the cults of Athena, Zeus, and Herakles with counter- 
parts in Thessaly: the connections are, however, important, since they 
betray ethnographic links which may not have been entirely severed.^* 

In summary, we find around the edges of the Kopais not only a high 
density of settlement, but settlement at a fairly sophisticated level: temples, 
festivals, oracles, attempts to control nature, and — as we shall soon see — to 
guard against invasion. The oracles around the Kopais are all of the same 
basic type. Their coexistence so close to each other suggests that each must 
have served a sizeable local population in nearby towns: Tilphossa 
near Haliartos and Koroneia, Trophonios at Lebadeia, Thourion near 
Chaironeia, Tegyra near Orchomenos, the Ptoion near Akraiphia, and 
the oracle at the Teneric Plain. And, if the sanctuaries are anything to go 
by, this level of sophistication and prosperity must have been reached 
before the middle of the sixth century, whereas the regions east of 
Onchestos do not seem to have reached it until the middle and second 
half of the century. 

Although it is not in Boiotia, the sanctuary of Apollo and Artemis at 
Kalapodi/Abai in eastern Phokis requires mention, first because the pre- 
sence of the Delian siblings would seem to connect it with Tegyra, and 
perhaps the Ptoion and Tilphossa, and second because there was a great 
deal of activity there during the sixth century. The Archaic temple was 
apparently built c. 580-550 BC, and is connected by the excavators with an 
uprising of the Phokians against their Thessalian overlords: they also bring 
into play the battle of Keressos, for which they accept the earlier date.” 

The picture that is beginning to emerge has a distortion built into it by 
the fact that more sites have been excavated and up to a point published in 
western Boiotia than in other parts. The opposite holds for inscriptions of 
the sixth century, most of which come from central and eastern Boiotia. 


7 Herakles Charops: see Schachter 1981-94: 2:6. Zeus Laphystios: Paus. 9.34.5. Charops: Schachter 
1981—94: 1:145. 

35 This is not the place for an analysis of the legendary connections between different parts of Boiotia 
and different parts of Thessaly. As far as the cults are concerned, see Schachter 1981-94: 1:119 
(Athena) and 2:4-5 (Herakles and Zeus). Note also the intriguing statement that the Thessalians 
claimed to have controlled all of Hellas as far as Thespiai: Plut., De Herodoti Malignitate 33 (8665—r). 

^ Kalapodi/Abai: see ongoing reports in ‘Archaeology in Greece Online’. Tegyra: see Schachter 198:— 
94: 2:75. 

Ptoion: Schachter 1981-94: 1:52-73. Tilphossa: Schachter 1981-94: 1:76—7 and 99. For the site of 
Tilphossa see Chapter 22 (= Schachter 1990b). 
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I shall look at a few of these inscriptions, dealing only with those that I 
think may have a bearing on the history of this period. Some are referred 
to elsewhere in contexts to which they clearly belong. Here I deal with 
others which I shall try to place in a context. It should be noted that 
uncertainty in dating results in a tendency to cluster inscriptions around 
the three main points of the beginning, middle, and end of the century. 
That being said, it may be observed that there seems to be a greater 
number belonging to the second than to the first half of the century, in 
the ratio of about four to one. 

The earliest inscription on my list is assigned to the first half of the 
century, perhaps nearer the beginning than the middle. It is inscribed on a 
bronze phiale, and is said το have come from Tanagra. It reads: Πιαρὀν το 
Καρυκέριο Φλόραφος ἀπάρχοντος λερτοῖς Θεβαίοις ἀνέθεαν (“Under the 
leadership of Phlowax, the “chosen” Thebans dedicated this as the sacred 
property of the Karykeian’). Aside from the peculiar syntax, and some 
uncertainty as to meaning of ἀπάρχοντος, the most interesting feature of 
this document is the λερτοὶ Θεβαῖοι. M. Lazzarini takes these “Tebani 
scelti’ to be ‘nobili’; L. Jeffery identifies them as officials of the town.*° 

On a roughly contemporary and better known document from Chios, 
or perhaps from Erythrai, reference is made to basileis, demarchoi, and a 
βολὴ δηµοσίη, which is defined as being λεκτὴ πεντήροντ ἀπὸ φυλῆς, 
‘elective, fifty from each tribe’. Are the Theban Aegtoi members of a similar 
body?” 

Some inscriptions from the second half of the century reflect unsettled 
conditions. Four or five are on pieces of bronze armour dedicated at 
Olympia, commemorating victories. A bronze helmet of the third quarter 
of the sixth century was sent by Orchomenos after a victory at or over 
Koroneia. A bronze shin-guard from the end of the century records a 
victory by the Thebans over the people of Hyettos. It is tempting to try 
to connect these with at least some of the traditions of a war between 
Thebes and Orchomenos, led respectively by Herakles and Erginos, which 
ended with the defeat of Orchomenos and the flooding of the Kopais. In 
real life there must have been a series of battles between Thebes and 
Orchomenos and the allies of both which need not have ended in absolute 
victory for either side: after all, we have only the Theban account to go by. 
One real result may have been the establishment of a firm border between 
Kopai and Akraiphia, the latter now being definitely within the orbit of 


3° Lazzarini 1976: 310.920 and p. 156; Jeffery 1990: 94.7 and p. 92. 
3! Meiggs and Lewis 1969: 14.8 (see p. 17 for the suggestion about Erythrai). 
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Thebes, having formerly been closer to Orchomenos, as toponymical and 
genealogical connections indicate.” 

Two bronze shields dedicated at Olympia involve Tanagra: one, of the 
fourth quarter of the century, records a victory by Tanagra; the other, from 
late in the century, records one over Tanagra. In both cases, the enemy’s 
name has not survived. Later local tradition spoke of an early war against 
Eretria, but speculation is idle.” 

A funerary epigram from Thisbe of about 500 Bc laments the death of 
one Phanes, [hó]s ποτ᾽ ἀρισστεύον ἐν προμάχοις [ἔπεσε] (‘who fell fight- 
ing in the front rank’). He might have fallen in one of the internecine 
battles, or even on that disastrous day when Athens defeated both the 
Boiotians and their allies of Chalkis.** 

When Herakles set out to do battle against the Minyans, he had 
weapons provided by Athena. This might have been Athena Itonia, the 
patron goddess of the Boiotoi. Athena received dedications as Pronaia by 
the Boiotoi and others at both of the sanctuaries on Mount Ptoion, and at 
the Ismenion of Thebes. Theban leadership of the Boiotoi may be deduced 
from several details, to which may be added at least two dedications made 
to Apollo Ismenios by Boiotian towns.” 

Unsettled conditions are indicated not only by the inscriptions, but also 
by evidence from military architecture. To be sure, the construction of 
walled fortifications at or near settlements is not necessarily a sign of an 
increased sensitivity to the danger of attack. It can also be seen as part of the 


* Dedication at Olympia by Orchomenos: Ἐρχομένιοι ἀνέθειαν τὸι Ai τὸ Ὀλυπίοι Οορονεία[θεν] 
(‘Orchomenians dedicated this to Zeus Olympios, from Koroneia’) (ΝΟ 121; Jeffery 1990: 95.11 = 
Lazzarini 1976: 324.994 = SEG 11.1208); by Thebes: Θεβαῖοι τόν huetiov (“Thebans over Hyettians’) 
(NIO 122; Lazzarini 1976: 316.957 = SEG 27.48). Thebes v. Orchomenos: see Schachter 2014c. 

Boundary stone between Kopai and Akraiphia: SEG 30.40 (end of sixth, beginning of fifth 
century). Toponymy: the Athamantine Plain between Akraiphia and Kopai: Paus. 9.24.1 and 3 
(οἰκῆσαι δὲ Ἀθάμαντα ἐν αὐτῶι φασιν (‘they say that Athamas lived here’) 9.24.1: could this refer to 
Gla?). Genealogy: Asios fr. 3 (Paus. 9.23.6): Ptoios son of Athamas and Themisto. But see Schachter 
1981-94: 1:58—9. 
Dedications: Ταναγραῖοι τὸν ... (The Tanagrans, over the ... °) (W/O 127; Jeffery 1990: 95.12 = 
Lazzarini 1976: 316.958); [ - Κ]ρονίοι χἄρματ[α --] e [- | - | -]v Ταναγραί[ον π]ελόντες (NIO 128; for 
this text, see Chapter 6 (= Schachter 2003b: 68--9)). A possible fifth dedication at Olympia: Jeffery 
1990: 93 note 2 cites a Corinthian helmet in Berlin, perhaps inscribed in Boiotian script, which she 
restores [ - - Ζεῦ Ὀ]λύνπι &yo[Apo?]. War v. Eretria: see Schachter 1981-94: 2:48. 
IG vii.2247 = Hansen 1983-9: 1.62.112. 
Weapons provided by Athena: pseudo-Apollod. 2.4.11. Athena Pronaia, at the sanctuary of Apollo 
Ptoieus: Ducat 1971: 396.249 (c. 500), 409.257 (c. 500/480? βοιοτοὶ | Προναίαι), 419.269a, and 
perhaps 419.268; at the sanctuary of the Hero Ptoios: Ducat 1971: 448 note 5; at the Ismenion: 
Keramopoullos 1917: 36.2. Dedications at the Ismenion: [ — ] εἴες καὶ — (Lazzarini 1976: 307.903 = 
SEG 22.417); — ] veis (Lazzarini 1976: 309.916). Compare -ενιες at the Ptoion (Ducat 1971: 430.278 = 
SEG 31.391). All of these come from around the end of the sixth century. 

See Chapter 4 and Schachter 2014c. 
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general increase in material prosperity, the greater use of stone, which 
survives where other building materials do not, and the tendency of 
citizens of a polis to group themselves more closely around a fixed urban 
centre. There were exceptions: the people of Thespiai, for example, were 
forced to take refuge at Keressos, presumably because the city itself was not 
equipped to withstand a siege. Rather more can be deduced from fortifica- 
tions built to control major access routes. Here we are once again at the 
mercy of the material available, but we can at least notice that the route 
through the Kephisos valley was protected in the sixth century by fortifica- 
tions at Chaironeia and west of Orchomenos. This route would have been 
used by the invading Thessaloi, who claimed that once they had controlled 
Hellas as far as Thespiai, until they were routed by the Boiotians at 
Keressos. Plutarch gives two conflicting dates for this battle, either about 
570 BC or only a few years before Thermopylai. This is not the only 
occasion on which Plutarch obviously uses two entirely different sources, 
and it is futile to try to determine the exact date of Keressos, since in the 
absence of any hard evidence suitable arguments can be and have been 
advanced for either the late or the early date, and even for a date in between 
the two. It remains a floating piece in the jigsaw puzzle.*° 

Yet another war, this time waged against the Boiotians by Phokis, forms 
one of the pretexts for the colonization of Herakleia Pontike. If the 
traditions are correct, this colony was founded by Boiotia and Megara 
around 560 Bc. The only Boiotian town named as providing settlers is 
Tanagra, but wider Boiotian participation seems possible, unless of course 
the whole story of a Boiotian interest in Herakleia was concocted in the 
fourth century.*” 


36 Some questions: did the Thessaloi come on their own initiative? Were they invited, perhaps by the 
Orchomenians? Is this incursion to be connected with the First Sacred War, and how? Is there any 
connection with the evidence for violent destruction at Kalapodi? Did the wars between Thebes and 
Orchomenos with their allies happen before, during, or after the Thessalian invasion? Is there any 
connection with the fact that Peisistratos was on terms of alliance with the Thessaloi, and was also, at 
least for the early part of his career, on very good terms with Thebes? Dates for Keressos: Plut., Cam. 
19 (more than 200 years before Leuktra); Plut., De Herodoti Malignitate 33 (866ς--Ε) (the Thebans 
defeated and killed Lattamyas ‘not long before’ — ἔναγχος — Thermopylai). The manuscripts of 
Cam. read ἐπὶ Γεραιστῶι, but Palmer’s correction of this to Κερησσῶι is universally accepted. 
Location of Keressos: Wallace 1974: 12-14 reviews the candidates. Keressos may have been or 
contained the sanctuary of a local hero, as these names from Thespiai suggest: Κερεσίδοτος (IG 
vii.2033 = {Thesp 1074), Κερεσίχος (IG vii.1926 = IThesp 578, 1927 = IThesp 579) (and cf., probably 
from Koroneia, Κερεσότιμος (SEG 28.458)). All but ZG vii.1927 are in the epichoric script. 
Fortifications at Chaironeia: Fossey and Gauvin 1985: 64; west of Orchomenos: Lauffer 1985: 107. 
Thessalians in Boiotia: see above, note 28. 

7 The war: Just., Epit. 16.3.4-6. Boiotians/Megarians at Herakleia Pontike: Burstein 1976: 12-17. 
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The Boiotians were not only concerned to protect themselves against 
incursions from the north and west, they also had to cope with their nearest 
and most dangerous neighbours, the Athenians. 

When Peisistratos and his party returned to Athens from exile about 546 
BC, among those who helped them were the Thebans, who provided 
funds. At some time during the third quarter of the sixth century, 
Alkmeonides son of Alkmeon made a dedication at the sanctuary of 
Apollo Ptoieus in commemoration of a victory at the panegyris of Athena 
in Athens. The reasons for this dedication, and the one by Hipparchos 
mentioned below, are discussed in Chapter 9 (= Schachter 1994b).?? 

Thucydides reports that Plataia and Athens had entered into an 
alliance in «το Bc. The occasion is described by Herodotos: the 
Plataians, being hard-pressed by Thebes, appealed to Kleomenes of 
Sparta, who happened to be present. He, seeing an opportunity to 
make trouble for the Athenians, advised the Plataians to ally themselves 
with Athens, which they did. At this time, the sons of Peisistratos were in 
control of Athens, and on the face of it their willingness to antagonize 
Thebes seems inconsistent with the policies of their father, if not down- 
right ungrateful. On the other hand, a certain coolness between Thebes 
and Athens might have existed for some time before 519, if the traditions 
concerning the institution of the City Dionysia, perhaps in 534 but 
certainly before 527, and the importation to Athens of the cult of 
Dionysos from Eleutherai can be connected and regarded as an episode 
in Athens’ expansion of its northern frontiers. The dedication at the 
Ptoion by one of the Peisistratids, Hipparchos, may be explicable in this 
context: if the dedication by Hipparchos was made at about 520 BC, as 
seems reasonable from the similarity to if not identity with the script of 
the dedication by Peisistratos son of Hippias after his own archonship in 
522/521, it might have been part of an Athenian attempt to restore more 
friendly relations with Thebes. Kleomenes’ interference might then be 
seen as an attempt, successful in the event, to nullify this effort and 
solidify Theban hostility to Athens. I see no reason to play about with the 
date of the Athenian—Plataian alliance.*^ 


25 Hdt. 1.61.3; Ath. Pol. 15.2. 

3 Alkmeonides: Hansen 1983-9: 1.161.302 = Jeffery 1990: 78.30 = Lazzarini 1976: 300 no. 856 = Ducat 
1971: 242.141. 

4° The City Dionysia: Pickard-Cambridge 1958: 57-8; Herington 1985: 87-91; Carpenter 1986: 117-23 
(the kantharos and Dionysos), esp. 122-3 (the role of Peisistratos). Peisistratos son of Hippias; 
Meiggs and Lewis 1969: 19.11 = Hansen 1983-9: 1.163.305. Hipparchos; Jeffery 1990: 78.38 = Lazzarini 
1976: 219.301 = Ducat 1971: 251.142. Kleomenes' presence: it is generally assumed that Kleomenes — 
and the helpful Corinthians — were in the vicinity on military campaign. This need not have been 
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Kleomenes was to return to the region in 510 to effect the overthrow of 
Hippias,“ and again in 506, in an attempt to set up Isagoras as tyrant. On 
the latter occasion he worked with the Boiotoi, who took the outlying Attic 
demes of Oinoe and Hysiai, and the Chalkidians, who invaded other parts 
of Attica. The Spartan invasion foundered, and the Athenians attacked 
Chalkis, on the same day defeating the forces of both Boiotia and Chalkis 
on either side of the Euripos.** 

I have left to the end the matter of early coinage in Boiotia. The coinage 
of Boiotia is a subject on which a great deal remains to be done, so that 
what follows here is at best a tentative assessment. For now, and no doubt 
for some time to come, we have to rely on Barclay Head’s classification of 
the Boiotian coins.? His absolute dates are at least in some cases not 
reliable, and even elements of the relative chronology are also subject to 
revision. But his work remains and will remain an impressive piece of 
scholarship. 

For a long time the received wisdom had it that a standardized coinage 
incorporating coins from at least seven mints across the country could have 
existed only in the context of a federal Boiotian state.** Nowadays, how- 
ever, greater emphasis is put on economic factors as the driving force 
behind the development and use of coinage,“ and there are enough 
examples of what is termed ‘cooperative coinage’ to make it virtually 
certain that, in Boiotia as well as elsewhere, its primary purpose was to 
facilitate commerce. To be sure, however, the fact that all early Boiotian 
coinage was minted on the same standard, that of Aigina, and that all but 
one mint (the exception being the mint of Orchomenos, which issued 
only small denomination coins) carried on the obverse the “Boiotian’ or 


the case: they might have been in southern Boiotia — either at Plataia or Thespiai, whose territories 
merge — for peaceful purposes, such as a festival. 

There he met and defeated the Thessalian cavalry by whom Anchimolios had been overcome: Hdt. 
5-63.2-64.2; Ath. Pol. το. The Thessalians would presumably have got to Attica by way of Boiotia. 
Friendly relations between Thessaloi and Boiotoi would not have been necessary, since the former 
could easily have followed the route used later by Kleombrotos, over Helikon to Leuktra, thence by 
way of Plataia (friendly territory) over Kithairon. See Burn 1949: 317-18, and cf. Buck 1979: 114. 
Hdt. 5.74.1-77.4, and see Paus. 1.28.2. The Athenian epigram commemorating the events of 506: 
Hansen 1983-9: 1.99.179; Jeffery 1990: 78.43 = Lazzarini 1976: 322.997 = Meiggs and Lewis 1969: 
28.15 = SEG 26.38 = 31.128 = 32.20. For a Theban version of these events, see SEG 56.521. 

3 Head 1881. 

^* This was assumed by Head 1881: 3 and 10, and indeed the existence of a common coinage was one of 
the criteria used by Jean Ducat in identifying the existence of a federation in the late Archaic period: 
Ducat 1973. See too Buck 1979 passim. The idea that a common coinage necessarily emanates from a 
political union is analysed — and dismissed — by Mackil and Van Alfen 2006: 202-3. 

This is, for example, the thrust of the argument in Mackil and van Alfen 2006. See esp. 226-31, on 
the nature of Boiotia’s ‘cooperative coinage’, and cf. Mackil 2013: 247-51. 
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‘cut-out’ shield, must mean at the very least that the individual mints were 
following the same example, whether it was set by a central authority or was 
simply a matter of copying an existing model. 

I shall not dwell here on the over-worked subject of who chose the 
cut-out shield and why, but merely remark that the choice of the cut-out 
shield was a neat and elegant solution to a practical problem, namely how 
to distinguish the coinage from that of other states, particularly Aigina, 
whose weight standard the Boiotian poleis used. The shield is close to the 
Aiginetan turtle in shape, but different enough from it to be easily distin- 
guishable both to the eye and to the touch. 

The early coins of Boiotia were classified by B. V. Head into two groups, 
according to the devices on their reverse. This is still a valid division, 
although the dates assigned by Head are now regarded as much too 
early. They are — as noted — all minted on the Aiginetan standard, and 
the debt to Aigina is confirmed by their use of the windmill-sail pattern for 
the reverse. The first category has this pattern on the reverse. Some of these 
have the letters T/TA or H in the apertures of the shield, others have 
nothing. The letters are taken to be mint marks. In coins of the second 
category the reverse device is a formalized windmill-sail or a square incuse, 
with a letter in the centre. These letters — A, H, Q, M, Φ, T/TA, Θ/ΘΕΒΑ — 
are also taken to be mint marks. 

It is assumed that the anepigraphic issues of Head's first group of three 
were minted at Thebes, those with T/TA at Tanagra, and those with H at 
Hyettos.*° The mint marks in Head's second group are to be assigned to 
Akraiphia or (H)aliartos (A),*” Koroneia (0), Mykalessos (M), Tanagra 
(T/TA), Thebes (Θ/ΘΕΒΑ) and Thespiai (0). Obols and hemi-obols 
issued by Orchomenos, with the mint mark E or E-R, bear on the obverse a 
sprouting grain of corn, and on the reverse either a windmill-sail or the 
slightly later small skew device of Aigina.*? 

The use of the shield device by the vast majority of these mints suggests 
at the very least that there was an acceptance of a common economic 


^5 "These coins, usually assigned to Haliartos, were reassigned to Hyettos by Étienne and Knoepfler 


1976: 218-26 and 383-90, see also Knoepfler 1981: 146. 
Etienne and Knoepfler 1976: 221 note 768 suggest that coins usually given to Akraiphia might belong 
to Haliartos. 
Étienne and Knoepfler 1976: 219 note 755 also assign to Thespiai the coins conventionally attributed 
to Pharai: see also Knoepfler 1981: 146—7. 
Head 1881: 9-12 (Period τ), 13-19; the Orchomenian coins are in Head's Periods 11 (το) and ΠῚ (23-4). 
A different sequence in Ducat 1973: 61-2. 

Revised dating: Kraay 1976: 109-10, followed by Martin 1985: 262-3. 
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policy. The absence of Plataia must mean that these coins were minted 
after 519, when Plataia ceased to be part of Boiotia. 

The Orchomenians, as noted, used on the obverse of their early coins 
not the shield, but an ear of grain. But it should be noted that they minted 
only small denominations (obols, hemi-obols), probably for local use only, 
and that these too were minted on the Aiginetan standard. This may be 
taken as another sign that the impetus behind the common coinage was 
economic, not political. What really mattered was not the symbol on the 
front, but the use of a common weight standard. 

Which brings me finally to a peculiar quasi-Boiotian issue, with a cut-out 
shield on the obverse, represented to date by only two examples, one of 
which was found in a hoard deposited in Taranto between 490 and 480. This 
is a stater, of Chalkis, identified as such by the initial epichoric chi (V) on the 
shield.’ Two things set this apart from other Boiotian coins: first, it is on the 
Attic/Euboic, not the Aiginetan, standard; second, the shield itself is longer 
than it is wide, in contrast to the Boiotian ones which are more rounded. On 
the other hand, it shares with some early Tanagran issues the wheel device on 
the reverse, which is of course a common feature of Chalkidian coins. The 
irregular shape of the coins suggests that they had been re-used. 

This issue has long been associated with the events of 506, when the 
Chalkidians and Thebans made common cause against the Athenians. Not 
everybody accepts this connection, and it has been argued that these coins are 
not related to Boiotia at all.” But it is hard to believe that the use of the cut- 
out shield device — no matter how bizarrely shaped — is pure coincidence. 

It does not, however, follow that, as some have suggested, the 
Chalkidians were members of a Boiotian league or alliance. The fact that 
there are only two known examples of this coin suggests that it might have 
been a very limited issue, minted perhaps — with silver provided by the 
Boiotians? — to pay for mercenaries, or even for the ransom of the 
Chalkidians taken by the Athenians in 506.” 

Now some tentative conclusions. This rapid survey should have made it 
clear that the history of Boiotia in the sixth century still remains to be 
written. There are not enough hard data for the period, in the form of 
controlled excavations of sites and cemeteries. For the moment, we may 
note a few trends: development around the Kopais seems to have been 
relatively more advanced earlier than elsewhere; as the century progressed, 


5 Kraay 1976: 90-1 and 109. Date of the hoard: Noe 1984: 37-40. 
Bibliography in MacDonald 1987-8, to which add CAH 47.362 fig. 33. 
* MacDonald 1987-8; Mackil 2013: 27 note 32.  ** See above, note 42. 
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Thebes came to be more and more important, expanding south to the 
confines of Attica, where it was frustrated by Athenian ambitions, and west 
into the Kopais, where it succeeded along the eastern and southern rims at 
the expense of Orchomenos. It is not certain when the Boiotoi formed 
themselves into a federation: the date of the introduction of coinage can no 
longer be considered relevant to this question.” The battle of Keressos, 
whenever it happened, need not have been connected with the foundation 
of the league either, nor need the war or wars between Thebes and 
Orchomenos. One might even argue, had one the temerity, that Boiotoi 
as a group with a sense of national identity already existed when the 
Catalogue of the Ships was put together.* But, as far as can be deduced 
from the evidence available, the most striking development in the sixth 
century is not a possible formation of a Boiotian league, but rather the 
emergence of Thebes as the dominant power within Boiotia. From small 
beginnings in relative obscurity — compare the Catalogue of the Ships — 
Thebes gradually consolidated its territory and population — compare 
Kadmos and the Spartoi? — developed a settled political system — compare 
Philolaos the Bakchiad/^ and the λερτοί — and finally, during the sixth 
century, expanded beyond its original borders towards Plataia in the south, 
Akraiphia in the north, and Onchestos in the west, and, where it could not 
or did not seek to conquer, formed alliances — with Tanagra, Thespiai, 
Koroneia, Chalkis, Aigina, and ultimately Persia" — which were aimed 
both at defending its territories and furthering its interests. 

I have tried to present and analyse the evidence and show that it provides 
us with fewer and different answers than we would like to have and have 
been accustomed to assume; on the other hand, if this presentation and 
analysis are in any way valid, they do offer a more realistic starting point for 
future examination. 


[= Boiotika, ed. H. Beister and J. Buckler (Munich 1989) 73-86 (originally a 
paper delivered at the 5. Internationalen Bóotien-Kolloquium zu Ehren 
von Professor Dr. Siegfried Lauffer, in Munich 1986). The current version 
incorporates changes in the discussion of the coinage.] 


9 See the salutary note by Martin 1985: 233 note 27. 

54 Tt is however interesting to note the observation by Bartonek 1979: 124, that ‘beginning in the sixth 
century BC, Boeotian, hitherto a relatively conservative dialect, came to be characterized by some 
specific Boeotian innovations, especially in the field of vocalism, that made it one of the most 
progressive of all the Greek dialects’. 

5 See Chapter 2 (= Schachter 1985). — Arist., Pol. 1274a31-b6. 

*7 For the alliances with Tanagra, Thespiai, and Koroneia, see Hdt. 5.79.2. 


CHAPTER 4 


The early Boiotoi: from alliance to federation 


My aim here is to identify signs of the existence of some form of pan- 
Boiotian government before the institution of the federal state which is 
described by the Oxyrhynchos Historian." 

The fact that we have fairly detailed knowledge about certain aspects of 
the Boiotian constitution — for lack of a better term — in the second half of 
the fifth century Bc is an accident of survival. It does not mean that this was 
the first exercise in pan-Boiotian government and sprang fully grown out of 
nothing. The complex system described by the Oxyrhynchos Historian 
would have been developed at least partly in reaction to what went before 
it, and almost certainly over a period of time. 

Current scholarly opinion seems to be agreed on this,” but it is possible 
to go further and identify some of the historic features which were built 
into the constitution of the first federation.’ 

According to the Oxyrhynchos Historian, Boiotia was divided up as 
follows: 


[καθ᾽ ἕν]δεκα µέρη διήρηντο πάντες οἱ τὴν χώραν οἰκοῦν[τες,] καὶ τούτων 
ἕκαστον ἕνα παρείχετο βοιώταρχον [οὕτω] Θηβαῖοι μὲν τέτταρα«ς» 
συνεβάλλοντο, δύο μὲν ὑπὲ[ρ τῆς] πόλεως, δύο δὲ ὑπὲρ Πλαταιέων καὶ 
Σκώλου καὶ Ἐρ[υ]θρῶ[ν] καὶ Σκαφῶν καὶ τῶν ἄλλων χωρίων τῶν πρότερον 
μὲν ἐκείνοις συμπολιτευομένων, τότε δὲ συντελούντων εἰς τὰς Θήβας. δύο 
δὲ παρείχοντο βοιωτάρχας Ὀρχομένιοι καὶ Ὑσιαῖοι, δύο δὲ Θεσπιεῖς σὺν 
Εὐτρήσει καὶ Θίσβαις, ἕνα δὲ Ταναγραῖοι, καὶ πάλιν ἕτερον Ἁλιάρτιοι καὶ 


* Opinion ranges from acceptance of a full-scale federation — e.g. Larsen 1968: 26-40; Ducat 1973; Buck 
1979: 107-20 — to outright denial of anything before 446 — e.g. Hansen 1995: 30-2, Larson 20072: 
chapters 6 and 7. 

* Mackil 2013: 22-46; Beck and Ganter 2015. 

> The information provided by the Oxyrhynchos Historian, detailed as it is, does not cover the whole 
subject of Boiotian political structures. It deals primarily with the legislative rather than the executive 
branches. Not only are we not told what the remit of the Boiotarchs was, but we read nothing about 
the day-to-day functioning of government: there is no mention of the polemarchs and hipparch who 
formed the ongoing executive of every Boiotian polis. 
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Λεβαδεῖς καὶ Κορωνεῖς, ὃν ἔπεμπε κατὰ µέρος ἑκάστη τῶν πόλεων, TOV 
αὐτὸν δὲ τρόπον ἐβάδιζεν ἐξ Ἀκραιφνίου καὶ Κωπῶν καὶ Χαιρωνείας. οὕτω 
μὲν οὖν ἔφερε τὰ µέρη τοὺς ἄρχοντας. (D.16.3—4) 


‘All the inhabitants of the country had been divided into eleven units, and 
each of these provided one Boiotarch, as follows: the Thebans contributed 
four, two for the polis, and two for the Plataians with Skolos and Erythrai 
and Skaphai and the other places which originally were part of their (the 
Plataians’) polis but which were, at the time of which I write, absorbed into 
Thebes. The Orchomenians and Hyettians* provided two Boiotarchs, the 
Thespians with Eutresis and Thisbai provided two, the Tanagrans one; the 
Haliartians, Lebadeians and Koroneians sent, each one of them in turn, a 
further one; and in the same manner one came from Akraiphnion and Kopai 
and Chaironeia. This, then, is the way in which the units provided the 
magistrates.’ 


The Oxyrhynchos Historian was not a Boiotian himself, and had his 
information from other sources. Thus he, in a sense, translates some things 
for the benefit of his — Athenian? — audience: Boiotian Akraiphia becomes 
Akraiphnion; Hyettos, little known outside Boiotia, becomes Hysiai 
(unless this is to be attributed to scribal error) and Boiotian Ariartos 
becomes Haliartos; Skaphlai is Skaphai;? he uses the normal form 
βοιωτάρχης (as βοιωτάρχας) once against βοιώταρχον; but especially he 
uses the neutral term µέρος to describe what the Boiotians called τέλος — a 
fiscal and geographical unit — although he describes its functions and duties 
pretty well.° 

It should also be noted that Thebes and Tanagra are the only poleis that 
do not share their responsibilities and privileges with any other: Tanagra is 
assigned one µέρος and provides one Boiotarch and the levy that goes with 


* Wilamowitz — cited in the commentary to POxy. 5.842 — had suggested reading Ὑήττιοι for Ὑσιαῖοι. 
Subsequently — Wilamowitz 1922: 19 note 1 — he recommended keeping Ὑσιαῖοι, as being an 
acceptable alternative for Ὑήττιοι (because the ozkist, Hyettos, was said to have come from Argos, 
where there is also a place named Hysiai). Étienne and Knoepfler 1976: 229-30 reject this and opt for 
Ὑκήττριοι, referring to the dedication of a greave at Olympia incised Θεβαῖοι 16v huetiov (NO 122 = 
SEG 24.300), from which it is obvious that the town was called Hyettos, not Hysiai. 

There seems to be general agreement that the Historian was referring to Hyettos. The name could 
have been misunderstood by the author (see below in the text) or miscopied by a scribe. Hysiai, 
although a lesser community than Hyettos, was better known outside Boiotia than Hyettos, and a 
mistake of this kind in either case is understandable. 

Skaphlai is the form found on inscriptions; Skaphai is found here and in the hypothesis of 
Menander's Dyskolos. See Koumanoudis 1961. 

The communities that were formerly part of the polis of Plataia (ἐκείνοις cuurroArrevouévo) are 
described as τότε δὲ συντελούντων εἰς τὰς Θήβας. On the τέλος/τέλη in Boiotia, see Knoepfler 2000, 
2001a, and 2003; cf. Müller 201. 

For the possibility that a division into τέλη may go back as far as the Bronze Age, see Chapter 1 and 
Schachter 2000b: 13-14. 


a 
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him, whereas Thebes is assigned two µέρη. The two µέρη which went with 
Plataia and its former dependents were taken over by the Thebans, pre- 
sumably in 431 or 427. 

Thucydides also refers to the four βουλαί of the Boiotoi and their powers 
(5.38.23), the eleven Boiotarchs of the Boiotoi (4.91.1), and the two 
Boiotarchs of Thebes (2.2.1, 4.91.1). Boiotarchs appear in the written record 
in connection with the Persian Wars: according to Herodotos (9.15.1) they 
arranged for guides to lead Mardonios and his forces back from Megara 
into southern Boiotia. Those who question the existence of an early 
pan-Boiotian government rely — perhaps more heavily than they may 
realize — on not accepting this reference as genuine. But this position is 
no longer tenable since we now have contemporary epigraphic evidence for 
the existence of the office in the first half of the fifth century. This is a text 
discovered in 2004, in the excavations at the Theban Herakleion.” It is 
incised on a bronze sheet and seems to deal with privileges granted to one 
or more men and their descendants. It is dated, on the basis of the lettering, 
in the first half of the fifth century sc." What is of particular interest here is 
that the document appears to be dated by ‘A - - - βοιοταρχίοντος’. 

There can now be no doubt that the office of Boiotarch existed during 
the first half of the fifth century Bc, and perhaps even before. Indeed, since 
the Boiotians came under the sway of the Athenians in 458, it is probably 
fair enough to give that year as a terminus ante quem for the Boiotarchy, 
whether or not Herodotos was being anachronistic. And if this magistracy 
existed then, then so did some kind of formally constituted Boiotian 
government. 

We cannot know how magistrates were chosen and how political power 
was exercised. But the essential point is surely that the very existence of an 
office implies the existence of a mechanism for selection to that office, and 
this can only have existed within a broader framework. At any rate, we can 
deduce from another passage in Herodotos (5.79, see below) that the union 
was a fairly loose one. 


7 Aravantinos 2001-4: 134-5 and fig. 20. A better illustration in Aravantinos 2010: 233. I am indebted to 
Nikolaos Papazarkadas for granting me advance access to Aravantinos 2014: 199-202, on which the 
description of the document is based. 

8 Aravantinos 2014: 200: ‘On the basis of the lettering, I would provisionally date the text to the first 
half of the sth century Bc.’ 

The letter forms, in particular the cruciform theta, point to a date in the first quarter of the fifth 
century. The orthography — OE for OI and AE for ΑΙ — is found mostly in the Tanagraia, but there 
are also isolated examples from Plataia (2), the Theban Kabirion (1) and Akraiphia (1). The Tanagran 
examples go down to the late 420s, the others are mostly earlier: see Thumb and Scherer 1959: 25-6; 
Vottéro 2001: 121, 143, 221. 
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To return to the testimony of the Oxyrhynchos Historian, there is a 
feature of the division into geographical districts whose significance has so 
far escaped attention: all but one of the districts is either self-contained (like 
Thebes and Tanagra) or consists of contiguous communities (Thespiai with 
Eutresis and Thisbe; Plataia with its satellites; Orchomenos and Hyettos; 
Lebadeia and Koroneia and Haliartos). The exception is the district consist- 
ing of Kopai, Akraiphia, and Chaironeia. The first two adjoin each other on 
the eastern side of the Kopais, but Chaironeia is in the south-west, as far 
from the other two as can be. One would have thought that Chaironeia 
belonged naturally with its larger neighbour, Orchomenos, and indeed even 
in 424 it was known to Thucydides as a satellite of the latter.” And yet, in the 
composition of districts Chaironeia is separated from its mother city in what 
might appear to be a conscious attempt to dilute the influence of 
Orchomenos. 

It is hard to imagine this happening in the context of the liberation of 
Boiotia from the Athenians in 446: there was little reason to demean the 
Orchomenians at that time. They had, after all, sheltered the Boiotian 
exiles (the Ὀρχομενίζοντες) who would soon put an end to ten years of 
Athenian control over Boiotia. ^ They should, if anything, have been more 
popular than ever — either before or after — with the oligarchic faction 
that governed the rest of Boiotia. And the Orchomenians had been 
deprived of more than Chaironeia: Lebadeia too was carved from the 
χώρα of Orchomenos: its chief deity, the oracular god Trophonios, was 
an Orchomenian by birth," while Zeus Laphystios, whose altar on the 
mountain of that name separated the territories of Lebadeia and Koroneia, 
was also originally an Orchomenian god." The Orchomenians retained 
only Hyettos, although their status within the federation of 446 was equal 
to that of Thebes, Thespiai, and Plataia, in that each of the four was 
entitled to two Boiotarchs. 

Although the demotion and partial isolation of the Orchomenians is 
hardly understandable in the middle of the fifth century, there is a circum- 
stance in which it would make very good sense indeed. In the latter years of 
the sixth century, the Thebans expanded their sphere of influence into 
western Boiotia by defeating the Orchomenians in an ongoing power 


? Thuc. 4.76.3: Χαιρώνειαν δέ, ἣ ἐς Ὀρχομενὸν τὸν Μινύειον πρότερον καλούμενον, νῦν δὲ Βοιώτιον, 
ξυντελεῖ (‘Chaironeia, which belongs το Orchomenos — the one formerly called “Minyan”, but now 
Boiotian’). 

'? See Schachter forthcoming a. — " Schachter 1981-94: 3:75 and note 7. 
7 Schachter 1981-94: 3:104 and note 2; cf. Chapters 11 (= Schachter 1994a: 74-5) and 1 (= 1996b). 
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struggle which was commemorated in the story of the conquest of the 
Minyans by the Thebans led by Herakles,” and of which hints are to be 
found in the dedication of pieces of armour at Olympia. * In that case, the 
composition of the districts around the Kopais could well have gone back 
to this period, quite possibly before 519, if Herodotos' account of events 
and the words put by Thucydides into the mouth of the Theban spokes- 
man can be relied on.” 

And if this is so, then it may explain why the Orchomenians and 
Hyettians were grouped together in a district. The men of Hyettos, as we 
know, were defeated by the Thebans in a battle in the latter part of the sixth 
century, in the course of the Theban campaign to gain control of the 
Kopais.'^ And yet, Hyettos was one of the Boiotian poleis that minted 
coins bearing the 'Boiotian' shield on their obverse, a sign that the 
Hyettians were content to follow the lead of the Thebans in their choice 
of a common coinage. Their mint issued staters, drachmas, and smaller 
denominations. At the same time, the Orchomenians were issuing their 
own small-denomination coinage (obols and hemi-obols), with an ear of 
grain on the obverse, but still, to be sure, like all other Boiotian coins, on 
the Aiginetan standard. ^ The fact that it was the apparent junior partner in 
this district which had the principal mint suggests that, following their 
defeat by the Thebans, the people of Hyettos came under the influence of 
the Thebans, and were put together with the Orchomenians as part of a 
strategy of isolation. 

We next see the Boiotoi in action in 506, when they joined Kleomenes 
and the Chalkidians in their ill-fated invasion of Attica." Here again it is 
the Thebans who take the lead. Both Herodotos and Thucydides equate 
the Boiotians with the Thebans. Thucydides presents the relations of the 
Thebans with their fellow Boiotians as that of leaders and followers. 
Herodotos is less extreme: his Thebans regard the other Boiotians as 
comrades in arms, but as far as both of them were concerned it was the 
Thebans who conducted and controlled external relations with other 
states. Nevertheless, it was as Boiotians that they fought and suffered 


5 See Schachter 2014c. 

^ NIO 121 (SEG 11.1208), 122 (SEG 24.300), 123 (SEG 42.381), perhaps 127 (SEG 11.1202). 

5 Hdt. 6.108; Thuc. 3.612. “ NIO 122 (SEG 24.300). 

17 Coins of Hyettos (previously attributed to Haliartos: Head 1881: 14-15): Étienne and Knoepfler 1976: 
218-26, 383-90, 400. Coins of Orchomenos: Head: 1881: το. On the early coinage of Boiotia, see 
Chapter 3. 

8 Hdt. 5.74, 5.77. For a Theban version of these events see Aravantinos 2006 (SEG 56.521), although 
Krentz 2007: 738—9 assigns the text in question to events (otherwise unatttested) in 490. 
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defeat, notably in 506: the Athenian inscription that deals with this event 
boasts of having defeated the armed forces of Boiotoi and Chalkidians. 
And even before this, in 519, the Thebans, in their dealings with Plataia, 
were not in pursuit of ethnic leadership, but political mastery, having 
already, as they pointed out, consolidated their hold over the rest of 
Boiotia.” 

After the disastrous campaign of 506, the Thebans sent to Delphi to 
learn how they could find vengeance against the Athenians. The Pythia 
replied that they should ask their ‘nearest’ to help them.” To this the 
Thebans replied: ‘Surely those who live nearest to us are the Tanagrans and 
Koroneians and Thespians; moreover they regularly fight by our side and 
wage war with us without hesitation: why do we need to ask them for 
help?” And indeed, the oracle meant something else. But I cite the passage 
here because it is evidence that there was at least a συμμαχία of the 
Thebans, Tanagrans, Koroneians and Thespians. They fought together, 
and it is clear that they fought under the leadership of the Thebans. It was 
at the very least an alliance of states with a common interest. 

A number of inscriptions ranging in date from late in the sixth century 
to the second quarter of the fifth reinforce the testimony of Herodotos and 
Thucydides. They come from both inside and outside Boiotia: 


(a) From Thebes: 


Three inscriptions, from about the end of the sixth century or early in 
the fifth, record dedications by citizens of other Boiotian poleis to Apollo, 
who is identified twice as Hismenios.** Apollo (H)ismenios was the chief 


° Hdt. 6.108; Thuc. 3.61. 

?? The Pythia told them to take the matter to the ‘many voiced’ and ask for help from those nearest to 
them (Hdt. 5.79: ἐς πολύφημον δὲ ἐξενείκαντας ἐκέλευε τῶν ἄγχιστα δέεσθαι) (‘she bade them bring 
the matter to the “many-voiced”, and ask for help from those nearest to them’). They accordingly 
held an assembly (ἁλίην) and debated the question. On this see Mackil 2013: 28-9: ‘Herodotus’s 
account of the assembly is ambiguous but seems to imply a deliberative body attended by multiple 
Boiotian poleis’ — I would not wish to go as far as this. 

= Hdt. 5.79: Οὐκοῦν ἄγχιστα ἡμέων οἰκέουσι Ταναγροῖοί τε καὶ Κορωναῖοι καὶ Θεσπιέες; καὶ οὗτοί 
ye ἅμα ἡμῖν αἰεὶ μαχόμενοι προθύμως συνδιαφέρουσι τὸν πόλεμον: Ti δεῖ τούτων γε δέεσθαι; 

* (1) SEG 22.417 = Lazzarini 1976: 307.903: a fragment of a poros column found to the east of the 

Ismenion: 


[Ἀπόλλον]ι hioulevioi] 
[------ Jeïes ΚΑΙ - - - 


(2) Lazzarini 1976: 309.916: a fragment of a base found near the Ismenion: 


[Ἀπόλλονι] hioueviolt] 
[------- Juo ἄρχοντος 
[p ]εῖες ἀνέθειαν 
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god of the Theban polis: a dedication made to him by the people of other 
poleis may legitimately be regarded as an act of homage to the Thebans. To 
this degree it is fair to say that their fellow Boiotians regarded the Thebans 
as their leaders. 


(b) From the Ptoion: 


Early in the fifth century the Boiotoi made at least two offerings at the 
sanctuary of Apollo Ptoieus, dedicated to Athena Pronaia. A similar 
dedication — which has not been published — was made at the nearby 
sanctuary of the Hero Ptoios.? The occasions on which these relatively 
modest offerings were made are not known. The recipient of two of them, 
Athena, was, as we do know, the ethnic goddess of the Boiotoi. From the 
very existence of these dedications it can be deduced that there must have 
been, first, a body which had the authority to make offerings on behalf of 
the entire community, and second, some kind of communal treasury, 
however small, which paid for them. 

These dedications — and there were surely more which have not survived — 
offer reasonable grounds to conclude that there was some kind of pan- 
Boiotian government in existence early in the fifth century BC, in the shape 
of a decision-making body with the authority to spend money on behalf of 
the community, which is precisely what governments do. 


(c From Delphi: 


An agreement of some kind between the Boiotoi and the Lokrians is 
commemorated at Delphi by an inscription on the base of a stele (telamon). 
The text is dated to the end of the sixth or beginning of the fifth century, 


(3) ADelt 3 (1917) 64: a poros column drum found some 50 metres north of the Elektran Gates 
(for the find-spot see Symeonoglou 1985: 296 no. 216): 


Ἀπόλ]λονι Motviés. OPI 
- - -ONIKETAO. IKA. A 


3 (r) Ducat 1971: 409.257 = Lazzarini 1976: 195 note 2: base (4.95 x 5.5 cm) for a bronze statuette: 
Βοιοτοὶ Προναίαι 
(2) Ducat 1971: 409.257 = Lazzarini 1976: 195 note 2: fragments of a bronze vase: 
Βο[ιοτοὶ Ἀθαναῖ τ]αῖ Προναίαι 
Cf. Ducat 1971: 396.249 = Lazzarini 1976: 195 note 2. Ptoion. Fragment of a column. C. 500 Bc: 
[ἀνέ]θειαν T A9avoi. 


(3) The unpublished text: Ducat 1971.448 note 5; see Chapter 9 (= Schachter 19940: 302). 
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and, to judge from the shape of the lambda, was inscribed in the Phokian 
script, probably therefore at Delphi.** 

Possibly related to the foregoing is another inscription at Delphi, on the 
upper surface of a marble base. This too seems to have been inscribed late in 
the sixth century in the Phokian script.” It records a dedication to at least two 
deities, one of them possibly Athena (Τριτο[γενεῖ]) by the Boiotoi and, 
perhaps, the people of Halai in eastern Lokris (χἀλε[ες]). Athena was the 
chief goddess of Halai,” as well as the ethnic goddess of the Boiotians. 

These two documents could have been concerned with either an alliance or 
the settlement of some kind of dispute with one or more neighbouring states. 
In either case the Boiotoi are acting with the powers one would normally 
associate with a formally constituted government. In other words, ‘Boiotoi’ in 
these two texts does not mean an ethnic group or community, but a state 
recognized as such outside its own boundaries. And once again, as in the case 
of the dedications at the Ptoion, the very existence of the dedications to which 
these texts refer requires an agency which had the right and the resources to 
decide to make them and then to do it. 

From Delphi also comes a fragment of a base in dark limestone (h. 225 x w. 
42 x d. 33) bearing a dedication by one Epizalos, who identifies himself as ‘a 
Boiotian from Orchomenos’.”” This dedication is dated in the first half of the 
fifth century, more precisely in the second quarter. ^? 


^^ Bousquet 1991: 167-8 (SEG 41.506): Knoepfler 1992: 422.15; Bull. épigr. 92.274; Larson 20072: 145-6: 


Βοιοτὸν 
Λοθρὂν 


^ Marcadé 1953: 108 (SEG 13.371); Larson 2007a: 137-42; 2007b; Bull. épigr. 2008.277 (D. Rousset): 


- - καὶ τριτο - - 
κἐποίεσαν - - 
Βοιοτοὶ χαΛ. 


?$ Schachter 1981-94: 1:114—15. 
7 FD 3.1574 = Jeffery 1990: 95.17: 


Ἐπίδδαλος τὀπό[λλονι] 

Βοιότιος i ἐχς Ἐρχ[ομενὸ] 
[π]υπατόδορος i Ἀρισστ[ογείτον] 
ἐποεσάταν ἰ Θεβαίο 


(Epiddalos — a Boiotian from 
Orchomenos - to Apollo; 
Hypatodoros and Aristogeiton, 
Thebans, made this’). 


"55 C 475/450 Bc (Jeffery 1990, accepted by LGPN). The dating depends partly on letter forms (epsilon 
and upsilon), but primarily on the fact that the statue dedicated was made by the same two 
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This suggests that, in their dealings with the outside world, inhabitants 
of the poleis of Boiotia presented themselves as Boiotians. It is particularly 
interesting that it should be a citizen of Orchomenos who describes himself 
in this way, especially if the dedication was made in the 450s, when Boiotia 
was subject to Athens.” 


(d) Olympia 


An inscription on a bronze tablet from Olympia records a decision by 
Olympian magistrates to amend part of a judgment levied previously.” 
Uncertainty about some key readings affects the interpretation of this 
text." The translation that follows does not pretend to be definitive, but 
is presented exempli gratia: 


Offering to Zeus. Pyrrhon, secretary, Charixenos, and the mastroi have 
decided that the verdicts, which Menandros and Aristolochos rendered 
against the Boiotians in favour of the Athenians, were not justly rendered 
in favour of both the Thespians and their dependants, and they have 
rescinded the penalty against the Thessalians. 


The original editor — Siewert (1981) — takes the decree to be a revision of a 
judgment rendered against the Boiotians and Thessalians for their alleged 
activities in 480, which in effect violated the Olympic truce of that year. He 
is followed by, among others, Minon (2007) and Mackil (2013). Van 
Effenterre and Ruzé (1994) are more cautious. Larson (2007a) rejects 
Siewert's dating and argues that the decree referred to possible ad hoc 


Thebans — Hypatodoros and Aristogeiton — who made a group of statues of the Seven Against 

Thebes at Delphi to commemorate a battle in the fourth or fifth decade of the fifth century (Paus. 

10.10.3-4). Bommelaer 1991: 272 and note 7; Daumas 1992: 259—62; Pariente 1992: 224 note 208. 
?? See Schachter forthcoming a. 


?? NIO s: 


Ἄγαλμα Διός Πύρρο᾽ γρ[ο]φέας 

καὶ Χαρίξενος καὶ τοὶ μαστροὶ 

τ]αὶρ δίκαις, Taip Ka’ τὸν Boioróv Μένανδρος 
κ]ἀριστόλοχος τοῖρ Ἀθαναίος ἐδικάξαταν, 
ἀ]πέγνον καὶ Toi’ Θεσπιέσσιν καὶ τοῖρ σὺν αὐτὸς 
μ]ὲ δικαίος δικαστᾶμεν, κἀπὸ TOV Θεσαλὂν 
ἀ]πεδίκαξαν. vacat 


To the bibliography in N/O add Larson 20072 : 157-60, Mackil 2013: 32 and 414-15, Sordi 2002: 
«10-12 = 1993: 30-1. 
3! For example, is one to take Πύρρο γρ[ο]φέας as genitive, its function being to date the decree, or as 
nominative (in which case it is necessary to emend the text to Πύρρο(γ) γρ[ο]φέας) At the beginning 
of line 5, should one read [ἀ]πέγνον or [ἐ]πέγνονὸ 
23 Selected translations: Siewert 1981: 229 = NIO p. 32; Van Effenterre and Ruzé 1994: 248; Larson 
20072: 157; Minon 2007: 248-9; Mackil 2013: 414. 
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reprisals by Boiotian poleis against the Athenians after the battle of 
Oinophyta (esp. p. 160) (although this leaves the Thessalians out of the 
picture). Sordi refines Siewert’s suggestion (p. 246) that the alleged offence 
by the Thessalians against the Thespians might have had to do with the 
siege of Keressos, and dates the latter to 484 (Sordi 1993 and 2002, 
unnoticed elsewhere). 

Where one dates the text depends in part on the letter forms — which 
Siewert and almost everybody else assign to around 475 Bc — and on 
whether or not one accepts the general lines of Siewert’s interpretation 
(he dates it ‘476-472 v. Chr.?). Certainly, if the text deals with events of 
which we know at least something, then Boiotian participation in the 
devastation of Attica in 480 and the battle of Keressos would provide likely 
pretexts for a complaint before the authorities at Olympia. The reversal of 
the decision against the Thessalians — which seems to be what the decree is 
all about — would have been based on the fact that the battle of Keressos, 
whenever it happened, had nothing to do with the events of 480. 

Even though I, together with most others, favour a date during the 470s, 
it has to be said that the grounds for dating MIO 5 are tenuous.” Siewert’s 
historical setting, attractive as it may seem, is by no means secure as it 
stands. 

Two things concern us here: first, the original penalty was levied against 
the Boiotoi, who were clearly known and being treated as a political rather 
than merely an ethnic entity at this time.** Second, the original judgment 
favoured not just the Thespians, but to? Θεσπιέσσιν καὶ τοῖρ σὺν αὐτὸς, 
‘the Thespians and those with them’. This, it has been pointed out, is 
reminiscent of the Oxyrhynchos Historian’s Θεσπιεῖς σὺν Εὐτρήσει καὶ 
Θίσβαις (Hell. Oxy. D.16.3), ‘the Thespians together with Eutresis and 
Thisbai'.? If the Olympia text does pre-date the formation of the first 
federation by about three decades, then it would follow that the district 
headed by the Thespians was already in existence by that time, and, 
moreover, that it was already recognized as a political unit. But this can 
be only a tentative conclusion. 


33 As Larson 2007a: 157-60 points out. 

34 Mackil 2013: 32 and Larson 20072: 157-60 (who is then constrained to downdate the text). 

5 Mackil 2013: 415: “The resonance with the Hellenika Oxyrhynchia makes it tempting to suggest that 
the Boiotian districts may have been formed at least in part by the incorporation of existing clusters 


» > 


of communities like “the Thespians and those with them”. 
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Until the Persian Wars the Thebans were the accepted hegemones of the 
Boiotoi, save for the Plataians.*° Afterwards, however, this was no longer 
the case, even though the Thebans for their part recovered quickly from the 
effects of the war.” The reconstruction of Thespiai, with Athenian backing 
and even manpower," will have confronted the Thebans with two poten- 
tially hostile neighbours: to their immediate south the Plataians, and now, 
to the west, the Thespians, both of them close to the Athenians. It is 
unlikely that the Thebans would have commanded enough support for a 
claim to hegemony, and there is in any event no evidence for a military 
adventure in the years between 479 and 458 which would have required the 
Boiotians to rally around a leader, new or old. 

The Boiotoi did continue to function on some levels, as Pindar’s ἀγῶνές τ᾽ 
ἔννομοι τῶν Βοιωτίων — ‘traditional agons of the Boiotians? — would 
suggest; there were agons both at Onchestos and at the Itonion.*® It is not 
impossible that some elements of the federal constitution put into place after 
the battle of Koroneia were first developed during this period. 

What is not clear however is whether or not there was an accepted leader 
of the Boiotoi to take the place previously held by the Thebans, or whether 
indeed there were any claimants to the privilege. Perhaps the coins — almost 
all from Tanagra — with B or BO or BOI on the reverse were issued during 
this period. The Tanagran coins — three issues of staters, one with B in the 
centre of a mill-sail incuse, the other two with B-O and B-O-I respectively 
in a four-spoked wheel in incuse circle — bear T or TA on the obverse. 
Other staters and coins of lower denominations bear only T or T-A.* 
There is also at least one issue of obols with only B in incuse square on the 
reverse and no polis identification." Babelon (1907: 974—5) suggested that 
this issue, together with a rare issue of Chalkis in Euboia, commemorated 
an alliance between the Boiotoi and Chalkis of 507. Most of the Tanagran 
'federal' coins have a four-spoked wheel on the reverse. Two staters of 
Chalkis (one found in a hoard buried in Taranto early in the fifth century), 


36 In the Plataian debate of 427 the Thebans complained that the Plataians had reneged on the 


agreement to be led by the Thebans: οὐκ ἠξίουν οὗτοι, ὥσπερ ἐτάχθη τὸ πρώτον, ἡγεμονεύεσθαι 
ὑφ᾽ ἡμῶν (‘these people decided not to be led by us, as had been arranged at the beginning’) (Thuc. 
3.61.2). 
37 See Chapters 6 (= Schachter 2003b: 66) and 5 (= Schachter 2004: 350-2). 
See Schachter 1996a: 115217. 
ΟΙ. 7.84 (for a victorious Theban boxer at Olympia in 464). "Traditional: thus Slater 1969: s.v. 
ἔννομος (who now — per litteram — takes it as ‘regular’, which is colourless enough). 
In Parth. 2 (fr. 94b) Pindar refers to victories ἐν αἰόνεσσιν Ὀγχη[στοῦ κλυ]τᾶς (‘on the shores of 
famous Onchestos’) and ναὸν Ἰτωνίας ἀ[μφ᾽ εὐκλέ]α (‘by the renowned temple of Itonia’) (ll. 46-7). 
+ Head 1881: 21-2. 
** Head 1884: 34.15-16 (formerly attributed by him — Head 1881: 21 — to Tanagra). 
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on the Euboic standard, have the four-spoked wheel on the reverse, and the 
Boiotian shield and Chalkidian chi on the obverse. They are generally 
associated with the events of 507/506. Head, dating this issue to his 
Period n (c. 480—457), proposed that the coins suggested an inference 
‘that Tanagra, relying perhaps on the support of Athens, aspired for a time 
to the leadership of all Boeotia’.** When all is said and done, however, it 
was a fairly modest, apparently short-lived coinage, and too much signifi- 
cance ought not to be read into it, especially in view of other evidence 
which suggests that the Thebans and Tanagrans were on good terms 
during this period.“ All that can be said with certainty about the wheel 
device is that it was used on a minority of the early coins issued by Chalkis 
and Tanagra. 

What is fairly certain is that with the passage of time the Thebans began 
to think seriously about taking control of Boiotia again. They approached 
the Spartans, according to Diodoros, "^ and offered to act as their agents in 
place if they — the Spartans — helped them to regain control over Boiotia. 
This turn of events no doubt is what led to the stasis to which Thucydides 
refers,*” which in turn led to the successful intervention of the Athenians in 
458. The inability of the Boiotoi on this occasion to muster an army 
capable of warding off the Athenians is a measure of their disorganized 
state: in the event, it led to ten years of Athenian control. 


* 


I shall now try to put this early union of the Boiotians into a context. 

From the closing years of the sixth century Bc until the Persian Wars, the 
Boiotians were united in a coalition of which the strongest members were 
the Thebans. There was at least one body of pan-Boiotian magistrates, the 
Boiotarchs. The Boiotoi acted in concert at various levels, military and 
diplomatic, and they had a common currency. It is possible that there was 
some kind of representative assembly. 

This Boiotian union was inherently fragile, depending as it did on a 
mixture of consent and coercion. It was not dissimilar from the so-called 
Theban League of the fourth century. What bound the Boiotians together 
was not ethnic identity: after all, the Plataians, Thespians, and 
Orchomenians were all Boiotians, in that they inhabited the territory, 


Ὁ See Chapter 3, at notes 50-2; Babelon 1912. 

^^ Head 1881: 20-1. Cf. Head 1911: 348. In this he is followed in the main by Fowler 1957, Kraay 1976: 
πο, and Buck 1979: 141. Lewis 1992a: 96 and 116 was less certain about this. 

4 See Chapter 6 (= Schachter 2003b: 64-7). 

16 Diod. Sic. 11.80.1-6. See Schachter forthcoming a. 

4” Thuc. 3.62.5 and 4.92.6, and cf. Arist., Rh. 1407a. See Schachter forthcoming a. 
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spoke the same dialect, and worshipped the gods of the ethnos. They were, 
nevertheless, hardly to be thought of as reliable satellites of the Thebans. 

Following the Persian Wars, the Boiotoi seem to have continued to 
function, but without a single leader, until, that is, the Thebans laid claim 
to the hegemony once again. This led first to stasis, then to intervention by 
and subjugation to the Athenians. 

Part of the rationale behind the creation of the Boiotian federation in 
the middle of the fifth century must have been a desire to replace the 
fragile structure previously in place with something more stable, which 
would also ensure that like-minded people throughout Boiotia — that is, 
people of the propertied class — would have a firmer grip on the 
machinery of government. Although there was, in the distribution of 
Boiotarchies, an appearance of equality among the member states, in the 
event the Thebans controlled — either directly or indirectly — a safe 
majority of the regions. 

It was this basic, perhaps even intended, imbalance in favour of the 
Thebans that led ultimately to the frustration of the goals of the founders 
of this federation: revulsion at the failure of the faction in power to gain any 
benefits from the defeat of the Athenians in the Peloponnesian War, 
mistrust of the Spartans for the same reason, and the growing influence 
of Thebans with pro-Athenian leanings led to the latter’s gaining control of 
Thebes and, through Thebes, of all of Boiotia. 

The Boiotian union of the late sixth century had itself developed out of a 
power struggle between the Orchomenians and the Thebans.** But this 
was not the first step in the process. The earliest source we have for the 
political organization of Boiotia is the Homeric Catalogue of Ships, which 
provides a kind of snapshot of what Boiotia was like at the time of its 
composition. There is already a fairly sophisticated régime in place: the 
region — and we include here the territory of the Minyans — is divided into 
seven, each providing its own leader and presumably a similar number of 
troops. There is no overall leader, as there is in most of the other districts 
listed in the Catalogue.” It is interesting to note the similarities between 
the Boiotoi of the Catalogue and the Boiotoi in the Hellenistic Koinon. In 
both cases there is no dominant power, and the seven leaders (five Boiotoi 
and two Minyans) match the seven Boiotarchs of the late Classical and 
Hellenistic periods, which suggests that the division of the country into 


48 See Schachter 2014c. 
4 Only Elis — with four leaders — comes near. Argos provides three, but Diomedes is singled out as 
overall leader. Otherwise, Phokis, Nisyros +, and Trikka+ have two leaders each. 
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τέλη — groups of members arranged along geographical lines — goes back at 
least to the Archaic period, if not indeed before. Thebes, it is to be noted, is 
of no greater importance than any other of the ‘Boiotian’ poleis, and in fact 
is called “Hypothebai’ (‘Lower Thebes’). I take this to mean that the 
Catalogue was composed very soon after the polis of Thebes was estab- 
lished, at the base of the Kadmeia, its focus the sanctuaries of Apollo 
Hismenios and Herakles. 

The foregoing sketch has been presented as an attempt to place the 
successive stages in the political development of the Boiotians into some 
kind of context, and to show that no single stage can be divorced from what 
went before or what followed it. The Boiotian state as it existed in the 
period under examination here — from late in the sixth century to 458 — fits 
comfortably into this sequence. 


* 


A note on the number of Βοἱοίατο[ς/µέρη/τέλη 

It will be obvious from the foregoing that I do not agree with the 
prevailing opinion that the number of Boiotarchies and districts was 
originally eleven, and that they were reduced to seven after the liberation 
of Thebes at the end of 379 Bc. On the contrary, I believe that there are 
signs — if not hard evidence — that the original number was seven, and that 
it was raised to eleven as part of the attempt to produce a more equitable 
distribution of rights and powers when the federated state was constituted 
following the battle of Koroneia. 

I have suggested that the sevenfold division goes back at least to the early 
Archaic period, and that the concept of districts — τέλη — goes back to the 
Bronze Age.”° 

I would argue further that even the constitution of the first federation 
contains traces of a basic sevenfold division. The eleven Boiotarchies were 
in fact drawn from only seven geographical regions, as follows: 


(1) 2 Boiotarchies from Thebes 

(2) rfrom Tanagra 

(3) 2from Thespiai with Eutresis and Thisbe 

(4) 2 from Orchomenos and Hyettos 

(5) 1 shared by Lebadeia, Koroneia, and Haliartos 

(6) 1shared by Chaironeia, Kopai, and Akraiphia 

(7 2from Plataia and its dependent townships, later absorbed into 


Thebes. 


5° See above, note 6. 
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This, incidentally, is almost exactly matched by the disposition of the early 
Boiotian mints: 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 


Thebes (and Mykalessos) 

Tanagra 

Thespiai 

Koroneia 

Akraiphia 

Hyettos and Akraiphia 

none from Plataia, which by this time was not Boiotian. 


[Based on a paper delivered at the Sixth International Congress of Boeotian 
Studies, at Levadia in 2οτο.] 


CHAPTER 5 


Politics and personalities in Classical Thebes 


For most of antiquity, the poleis of Boiotia were ruled by oligarchies. The 
author of the Hellenica Oxyrhynchia describes the situation in 395: 


ἦσαν καθεστηκυῖαι βουλαὶ τ[ό]τε τέττα[ρες παρ᾽ ἑκάστῃ τῶν πόλεων, ὧν 
οὐ[χ ἅπασι] τοῖς πολ[ίταις ἐξῆ]ν μετέχειν, ἀ[λλὰ] τοῖς κεκ[τημένοις] πλῆθός 
T[i χρημά]των, τούτων δὲ τῶν βουλῶ[ν κατὰ] μέρος ἑκάσ[τη προκ]αθημένη 
καὶ προβουλεύ[ουσα] περὶ τῶν π[ραγμά]των εἰσέφερεν εἰς τὰς τρε[ῖς, ὅτι] 
δ᾽ ἔδοξεν ἁπάσα[ι]ς, τοῦτο κύριον ἐγίνετο. κ[αὶ τὰ μὲν] ἴδια διετέλουν οὕτω 
διοικούμενοι. 


‘There existed at that time four councils (βουλαί) in each of the poleis; not 
all the citizens were permitted to participate in these councils, but only those 
who possessed α certain amount of wealth. Each of these councils took its 
turn in presiding over affairs and holding preliminary discussions on matters 
of business which they then referred to the other three. Whatever all the 
councils agreed upon was passed. And this was how the poleis were orga- 
nised and how they carried on their internal business.’ Hell. Oxy. D.16.1-3 
(374-81 Chambers) 


One important element which is left out of the Oxyrhynchos 
Historian’s summary is how agreement was reached in the βουλαί. 
Clearly those who favoured a course of action tried to persuade the 
membership to adopt it, and those who were opposed to it pushed in the 
opposite direction. In a multicameral legislature without a formal party 
structure this must at times have been a difficult business, and it can seldom 
have been easy. Ad hoc alliances will have been made, not only in the 
presiding βουλή, but extending over all of them, especially when a question 
was controversial. Over time, these collections of like-minded men became 
more or less permanent fixtures, ἑταιρεῖαι, grouped around and identified 
by a dominant figure (οἱ περί τινα). Occasionally, the disagreement was 
more general, and groups openly took up positions against each other. 
Then there was στάσις. It was not necessarily a crippling situation, but it 
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did make life more tense and left the polis vulnerable to manipulation from 
the outside. 

The names of a number of dominant Thebans surface in the sources at 
times of stress or crisis, when their actions were by definition directed against 
each other. We can trace the progress of political rivalry at Thebes by 
following the behaviour of several leading figures at critical points between 
480 and 379. I focus mainly on two families: first, that of Eurymachos and 
Leontiades, prominent from late in the sixth century to the first three decades 
of the fourth; and second, that of Ismenias, active for most of the fourth 
century. It will be seen that patriotism and political doctrine were less 
important than personal ambition and loyalty to one’s peers. Naturally, 
this is not unique to classical Thebes, or to antiquity as a whole, but we are 
looking only at the Thebans as an example of the phenomenon. 

The first critical point was the Persian invasion in 480 Bc, when all the 
Boiotians save the Thespians and Plataians Medized (Hdt. 7.132). 
Despite the official Medism of their polis, however, a force of 400 
Thebans accompanied Leonidas to Thermopylai (7.202), where they 
remained until near the end of the battle; they, together with the 300 
Spartans and 700 Thespians, stayed behind to face the final Persian 
attack (7.222). Just before the end, however, the Thebans surrendered, 
leaving the Spartans and Thespians to perish to a man (7.225—6, 233). The 
Thebans ran towards the Persians, crying for mercy, claiming that they 
had come there under duress and were really sympathisers of the Persian 
king. Nevertheless, some were slain, although most were spared, to be 
branded by the king as his slaves (7.233). Without going as far as 
Plutarch (De Herodoti Malignitate 31 (864D-865r)), we need not accept 
Herodotos' obviously biased account at face value. In fact, with hindsight 
we can see that while the facts he reports are probably accurate enough, 
the spin he puts on them is all his own. 

The leader of the Theban force at Thermopylai was Leontiades, son of 
Eurymachos, and father of that Eurymachos who led the Thebans’ first 
abortive attempt on Plataia in 431, at which he was killed (Hdt. 7.233; 
Thuc. 2.2.3, 2.6.7). It can be no coincidence that Leontiades and later 
members of his family were prominent Theban proponents — one might 


* Hdt. 7.233: τοῦ (sc. τοῦ Λεοντιάδεω) τὸν παῖδα Εὐρύμαχον χρόνῳ μετέπειτα ἐφόνευσαν Πλαταιέες 
στρατηγήσαντα ἀνδρῶν τετρακοσίων καὶ σχόντα τὸ ἄστυ τὸ Πλαταιέων: ‘this man’s son 
Eurymachos the Plataians later killed when he led a force of 400 men and took their city’. 

"Thuc. 2.2.3: ἔπραξαν δὲ ταῦτα (sc. οἱ OnBaior) δι’ Εὐρυμάχου τοῦ Λεοντιάδου, ἀνδρὸς Θηβαίων 
δυνατωτάτου: ‘they managed this through Eurymachos son of Leontiades, one of the most powerful 
men at Thebes’. 
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even say agents — of Spartan policy. Active Spartan influence in Thebes can 
be traced back to the last two decades of the sixth century, in particular 
to 506, when the Boiotoi — that is, the Theban-led alliance — and the 
Chalkidians joined the Spartan king Kleomenes in his unsuccessful 
invasion of Athens (Hdt. 5.74, 77). It is likely that Leontiades or his father 
Eurymachos was a xenos of Kleomenes and his successor, his half-brother 
Leonidas.* 

We hear no more of this Leontiades after Thermopylai, and we can 
presume that he and his supporters found themselves out of favour with the 
rest of their fellow Thebans, who clearly preferred to honour the earlier 
agreement to submit to the king rather than risk the kind of fate that 
had befallen Eretria ten years earlier (Hdt. 5.100-2). The leaders of the 
Medizers were Timagenidas and Attaginos. Plutarch claims that Attaginos 
was a xenos of the deposed Eurypontid king Demaratos, who came to 
Greece in Xerxes’ train, and that through Demaratos’ agency Attaginos was 
able to come to terms with the king, there being no alternative.’ 
Thucydides puts into the mouth of the Theban spokesman at Plataia in 
427 their excuse for having Medized: 


ἡμῖν μὲν γὰρ fj πόλις τότε ἐτύγχανεν οὔτε KaT ὀλιγαρχίαν ἰσόνομον 
πολιτεύουσα οὔτε κατὰ δημοκρατίαν: ὅπερ δέ ἐστι νόμοις μὲν καὶ τῷ 
σωφρονεστάτῳ ἐναντιώτατον, ἐγγυτάτω δὲ τυράννου, δυναστεία 
ὀλίγων ἀνδρῶν εἶχε τὰ πράγματα. καὶ οὗτοι ἰδίας δυνάμεις ἐλπίσαντες 
ἔτι μᾶλλον σχήσειν, εἰ τὰ τοῦ Μήδου κρατήσειε, κατέχοντες ἰσχύι τὸ 
πλῆθος ἐπηγάγοντο αὐτὸν: καὶ fj ξύμπασα πόλις οὐκ αὐτοκράτωρ οὖσα 
ἑαυτῆς τοῦτ᾽ ἔπραξεν, οὐδ᾽ ἄξιον αὐτῇ ὀνειδίσαι ὧν μὴ μετὰ νόμων 
ἥμαρτεν. 


‘For at that time it was the case that our polis was governed neither as an 
oligarchy of men having equal rights nor as a democracy; on the contrary, 
what is the very opposite of laws and moderation, but nearest to a tyrant, a 
powerful clique of a few men were in control. And these men, hoping that 
their own powers would be greater still if the Mede should be victorious, 


* The Spartan Boiotios, who participated in an embassy to Dareios II in 407, must have been named to 
commemorate a relationship of this kind: Xen., Hell. 1.4.2. 

Plut., De Herodoti Malignitate 31 (864Ε--Ε): ἐπεὶ δὲ τῶν παρόδων κρατήσας ὁ βάρβαρος ἐν τοῖς ὅροις 
ἦν καὶ Δημάρατος ὁ Σπαρτιάτης διὰ ξενίας εὔνους ὢν Ἀτταγίνῳ τῷ προεστῶτι τῆς ὀλιγαρχίας 
διαπράξατο φίλον βασιλέως γενέσθαι καὶ ξένον, οἱ δ᾽ Ἕλληνες ἐν ταῖς ναυσὶν ἦσαν, πεζῇ δ᾽ οὐδεὶς 
προήλαυνεν, οὕτω προσεδέξαντο τὰς διαλύσεις ὑπὸ τῆς μεγάλης ἀνάγκης ἐγκαταληφθέντες (‘Once 
the barbarian had gained control of the passes and was at their borders, Demaratos the Spartiate, 
who, because they stood in a relationship of xenia, was well disposed to Attaginos leader of the 
oligarchy, managed for him to become a friend and xenos of the king, and as the Hellenes were in 
their ships and no-one was approaching overland, it was because of this that they accepted the 
settlement, being in the grip of great necessity’). 
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kept the populace down by force and brought him in. And the whole polis 
was not in control of itself when it did this, for which reason it is not fair to 
blame it for any errors it committed without the sanctions of law.’ (Thuc. 
3.62.3--4) 


Herodotos, in his report of the siege of Thebes after the battle of 
Plataia, probably gives a more accurate account of the sentiments of 
the Thebans: the victorious Hellenes demanded the surrender of the 
Medizers, especially Timagenidas and Attaginos. The Thebans refused, 
and were besieged. They resisted for nineteen days, which was hardly 
half-hearted behaviour, but clearly their temper had changed when 
Timagenidas offered them the choice between trying to pay their way 
out of their predicament — thereby implicitly accepting their common 
responsibility for the Medism — or surrendering himself and Attaginos. 
They chose the latter course. Those who surrendered were taken away 
and killed at Corinth (7.86-8). However, Attaginos escaped, and 
Pausanias ordered that his sons not be punished for their father’s 
wrongs. It does look as if there may have been something to the tradition 
that made Attaginos a xenos of the former Spartan king. 

Within five years, and probably less, of the battle of Plataia, the Thebans 
had recovered to a remarkable degree: a victory by a Theban boy at the 
Pythia in 474 and by another Theban at the Isthmos at about the same 
time, if not before, bear witness to their rehabilitation.* Moreover, by 470 
BC the Thebans were already in control of the coastal sanctuary at Delion, 
where they organized the (re)dedication of a gilt cult image of the Delian 
Apollo.’ Control of Delion implies control of the eastern seaboard at least. 


* Pind., Pyth. 11 celebrates a victory by Thrasydaios of Thebes, son of Pythonikos. The scholia 
report two victories by Thrasydaios, at the Pythia of 474 and 454. The ode has accordingly been 
dated early by some, and late by others, but this does not affect the importance of a victory in 474 
as evidence for Theban revival: Bowra 1964: 402-5 argues for the later date; Gentili and 
Bernardini 1995: lvi-lix (B. G.), 283-92 (P. A. B.) favour the earlier date. Race 1997: 1.366 leans 
towards the earlier date. 

Isthm. 3 and 4 celebrate victories in successive years at the Isthmia and Thebes (Herakleia) 
respectively, by Melissos, son of Telesiades (4.44—5), scion of an aristocratic family, the 
Kleonymidai (3.15716, 4.3-6), and on his mother's side a descendant of the Labdakids (3.17- 
17b). Mention (4.16—19) of the death in a single day's battle of four members of the family has 
been taken as referring to the battle of Plataia: Bowra 1964: 408, who dates the odes 476? Bc. 
Snell-Maehler, in the Teubner edition of the text, date it 474/3? Wilamowitz 1922: 341 dates the 
odes soon after 474. 

Hdt. 6.118: Datis, the Persian commander, on his way back from Marathon, had a dream at 
Mykonos, as a result of which he found in a Phoenician ship a gilt image of Apollo which had 
been taken from Delion. He left it at Delos and ordered the Delians to take it ἐς Δήλιον τὸ 
Θηβαίων (‘to Delion, the Theban one’). This they did not do, but ‘after twenty years the 
Thebans themselves, in accordance with an oracle, brought it to Delion' (81 ἐτέων εἴκοσι 
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The Thebans may also have had some understanding with the Athenians 
at an early date. According to Plutarch (Them. 20.3-4), Themistokles 
persuaded the Delphic Amphiktyony not to approve a motion by the 
Spartans that those poleis who had not fought with them against the 
Mede should be excluded from that body (ὅπως ἀπείργωνται τῆς 
Ἀμφικτυονίας αἱ μὴ συμμαχήσασαι κατὰ τοῦ Μήδου πόλεις), because 
he was afraid that if they expelled the Thessalians, Argives, and the 
Thebans too (Θετταλοὺς καὶ Ἀργείους, ἔτι δὲ Θηβαίους), the Spartans 
would control a majority of the votes. This event is usually dated 479/478 
BC by those who accept its historicity: it would certainly have been before 
Themistokles’ ostracism late in the 470s.^ Athenian support of the régime 
at Thebes, for whatever reason, would also explain how the Thebans had 
come to have friendly relations with Delos. Is it too much to suggest a 
possible connection with the Delian League in its early stages?” 

The speed and degree of Theban recovery makes it unlikely that there 
ever was a period when dominance in Boiotia was, even temporarily, in the 
hands of the Tanagrans, as some have maintained on the basis of a brief 
issue of coins bearing the mint marks T/TA and B/BO/BOI. 

Participation in the periodic games — for every victor whose name we 
know there will have been several unsuccessful unknown competitors — 
and the organization of ceremonies at Delion would have been very 
expensive, both for the individuals concerned and the community. 
Clearly the resources were there, intact if not enhanced. And if there had 


Θηβαῖοι αὐτοὶ ἐκ θεοπρόπου ἐκομίσαντο ἐπὶ Δήλιον). This would date the introduction of the 
statue c. 470 BC. 

In 424 Delion was in Tanagran territory (Thuc. 4.76.4), but was by this time partially derelict 
(4.90.2). Perhaps the sanctuary had been from the beginning a Theban foundation, and fell into 
disuse when the coastal plain reverted to Tanagra. 

Pindar is said to have written that Apollo's progress from Delos to Delphi went by way of Tanagra 
(fr. 286 s-M. (Schol. Aesch., Eum. 11)): could this have come from an ode celebrating the occasion? 

See Chapter 6 (= Schachter 2003b: 49, 66). 

Flacelière 1953: 19728 (“Thémistocle, Sparte et l'Amphictionie delphique’) argues for the historicity of 
the tradition. 

Sanchez 2001: 98—103 doubts the value of Plutarch's testimony, as it is out of keeping with our 

knowledge of events. But what is this ‘knowledge’? 
This is neither more nor less far-fetched than the restoration of the name of Boiotian Orchomenos in 
the list of members of the League for 452: first proposed as ‘a wicked and irrelevant guess’ by David 
Lewis 1981: 77 note 43 = 1997: 20 note 43. The idea was later elevated to the level of a ‘possibility’ by 
him in Lewis 1992a: 116 note 72 (where he suggests restoring the name of Akraiphnia (the Attic, not 
the Boiotian, form) to /G i3.259.iii.20 (453 BC) to give, presumably, Ἀκρ[αίφνιο]ι. Cf. Rhodes 
1992: 50. 

The text in which [Περχομ]ένιοι is restored is JG i?.260.ix.9. 

On this question, see Schachter forthcoming a. 

δ See Chapter 4, at notes 41-5. 


a 
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been any stigma attached to the Thebans and other Boiotians for 
Medizing, this was not permanent. It was, of course, revived later, when 
it became expedient to emphasize the iniquity of the Thebans in the 
context of their contribution to the Peloponnesian War. 

After relations between Athens and Sparta turned sour, there seems 
to have been another realignment of loyalties. By the early 45ος the 
Thebans must have been dominated by men favourable to Spartan 
interests (cf. Diod. Sic. 11.81.1-3). If they still controlled eastern Boiotia 
up to the sea at Delion, this would explain why the Spartan force led by 
Nikomedes found itself in the vicinity of Tanagra in 458. Having been 
denied an easy way back to the Peloponnese, they might have decided to 
move over into friendly territory and try to take ship there. No doubt 
Thucydides is right in citing the urgings of Athenian dissidents who 
promised the Spartans easy access to Athens, but that was an after- 
thought. Near Tanagra the Spartans encountered an army of Athenians 
and their allies. They fought for two days, with heavy losses on both 
sides. The result seems to have been a close victory for the Spartans, who 
were allowed to return home unimpeded by way of the Isthmos.? Just 
two months later, however, the Athenians returned, defeated the 
Boiotians at Oinophyta (exact location unknown), tore down the walls 
of Tanagra, and gained control over Boiotia and Phokis (Thuc. 1.108), 
keeping it until 446. 

It was presumably at this point that the Athenians took advantage of 
what Thucydides (3.62.5, 4.92.6) calls a state of στάσις and installed, or 
perhaps reinstalled, pro-Athenian governments throughout Boiotia:"° the 
battles at Tanagra and Oinophyta are presented by Plato (Menex. 242a) as a 
struggle for the freedom of the Boiotians, ὑπὲρ τῆς Βοιωτῶν ἐλευθερίας. 
The attempt was, however, unsuccessful: 


ἐν Θήβαις μετὰ τὴν ἐν Οἰνοφύτοις μάχην κακῶς πολιτευομένων f| 
δημοκρατία διεφθάρη. 


‘At Thebes after the battle at Oinophyta, because the government was bad, 
the democracy was destroyed’: Arist., Pol. 5.2.5 (1302b29-31); 


? Thuc. 1.107-8. The Spartans set up a monument to commemorate the battle at Olympia: Hansen 
1983—9: 1.186.351 with references and bibliography. See Lewis 1992a: 114-15. 

'? The existence of pro-Athenian governments throughout Boiotia might explain the suggested 
appearance of Orchomenos and Akraiphia in the Delian League in 452 and 453 respectively: see 
above note 7. 

See Schachter forthcoming a. 
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ὁποσάκις δ᾽ ἐπεχείρησαν (sc. Ἀθηναῖοι) αἱρεῖσθαι τοὺς βελτίστους οὐ 
συνήνεγκεν αὐτοῖς, ἀλλ᾽ ἐντὸς ὀλίγου χρόνου ὁ δῆμος ἐδούλευσεν ὁ ἐν 
Βοιωτοῖς. 


‘Every time they tried το choose aristocrats it did not turn out well for 
them, but within a short time the Boiotian demos was enslaved’: 
Xenophon, [4#h. Pol] 3.11." 


The Athenians, it seems, relied on contacts in aristocratic circles who 
were, naturally, more concerned with their own welfare than with that of 
the demos. This period of Athenian domination over Boiotia was brought 
to an end only at the battle of Koroneia in the spring of 446, when Boiotian 
exiles based in Orchomenos ambushed a force of 1,000 Athenian hoplites 
and allied troops near Koroneia, and defeated them. In order to retrieve 
their captured compatriots, the Athenians were obliged to pull out of 
Boiotia, the Boiotian exiles returned, and all the Boiotians regained their 
autonomy.’ One can only assume that the pro-Athenian régimes finally 
collapsed once the Athenians had abandoned them and the exiles returned, 
to be replaced by governments dominated by anti-Athenian — in the event, 
pro-Spartan — factions. 

This situation prevailed until the end of the Peloponnesian War. The 
Thebans were now firmly behind the friends of Sparta in their midst, and, 
as it was the Thebans who effectively controlled the federation, all of 
Boiotia was effectively pro-Spartan. 

The Archidamian War was triggered by an unsuccessful Theban 
attempt to take Plataia. The leading Theban in this campaign was 
Eurymachos, son of the Leontiades who had fought at Thermopylai 
(see above). He himself was without doubt the father of the Leontiades 
who was prominent in the decades between the Peloponnesian War and 
the Theban hegemony. 

During the Dekeleian War, a faction led by Leontiades and Astias 
persuaded the polis to side with them, both because they were close to 
the Lakedaimonians, who had installed a permanent base at Dekeleia, 
and because the Thebans were doing quite well out of the arrangement: 
to begin with, the size of the polis had been doubled with the synoecism 
of Erythrai and Skaph(l)ai, near the base of Mount Kithairon, Skolos in 
the Parasopia, Aulis on the coast, Schoinos to the west, and Potniai to 
the south; then there was much loot from the occupied Athenian 


= On this passage see Bowersock 1967: 35-6. 
© Thuc. 1.113.2, 3.62.5, 3.67.3, 4.92.6; Diod. Sic. 12.6.2; Xen., Mem. 3.5.4. 
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territories, in the form of slaves and building materials, to be had at low 
prices.” 

When the war ended, however, the Thebans, along with other allies of 
the Spartans, were alienated by the latter’s unwillingness utterly to 
destroy the Athenians and their ability to pose a future threat to 
them.'* The pro-Spartan faction in Thebes thus found themselves out 
of favour, and when Thrasyboulos and his colleagues turned to the 
Thebans there were ready helpers in a populace now largely anti- 
Spartan and rallying around a faction opposed to the Spartans.” It was 
no doubt at this juncture that some close personal relationships were 
revived and others formed between influential men in Athens and 
Thebes, which survived all the ups and downs of the fourth century 
and eventually led to the fateful alliance between Athenians and Thebans 
which culminated at Chaironeia.'^ The leaders of the group now influ- 
ential both in the polis and in the federal council were Ismenias and 
Androkleidas.'? This was how matters stood at Thebes in 395 as 
described by the Oxyrhynchos Historian: 


Ἐν δὲ ταῖς Θήβαις ἔτυχον οἱ βέλτιστοι καὶ γνωριμώτατοι τῶν πολιτῶν, 
ὥσπερ καὶ πρότερον εἴρηκα, στασιάζοντες πρὸς ἀλλήλους. ἡγοῦντο δὲ τοῦ 
μέρους τοῦ μὲν Ἰσμηνίας Kali] Ἀντίθεος'" καὶ Ἀνδροκλείδας, τοῦ δὲ 
Λεοντιάδης καὶ Ἀσ«τρίας' καὶ Κοιρατάδας, ἐφρόνουν δὲ τῶν 
πολιτευομένων οἱ μὲν περὶ τὸν Λεοντιάδην τὰ Λακεδαιμονίων, [ο]ἱ δὲ 
περὶ τὸν Ἰσμηνίαν αἰτίαν μὲν εἶχον ἀττικίζειν, ἐξ ὧν πρόθυμοι πρὸς τὸν 
δῆμον ἐγένοντο ὡς ἔφυγεν: οὐ μὴν ἐφρόν[τιζον] τῶ[ν Ἀ]θηναίων, ἀλλ᾽ 
εἶχ[ον ... 


‘Now at Thebes it happened that the best known aristocrats of the polis 
were, as I have already remarked,*° in open opposition to each other. 
The leaders of one side were Ismenias, Antitheos, and Androkleidas, of 
the other Leontiades, Astias, and Koiratadas. Of the men active in the 
polis Leontiades and his side favoured the Lakedaimonian cause, while 
Ismenias and his side were accused of atticising, ever since they had been 


? Hell. Oxy. 20.2-5 (426-60 Chambers). 

Xen., Hell. 2.2.19-20; Hell. Oxy. 10.2 (42-4 Chambers). 

Developments during this period are studied in detail by Cook 1988 and Buck 1994: 43-59. 

One example: towards the end of his life, Lysias delivered a speech on behalf of the Theban 

Pherenikos son of Kephisodotos, to whom the Theban exile Androkleidas had left his Athenian 

(moveable) property. Lysias had been a xenos of Kephisodotos, at whose home he had lived when in 

exile at Thebes (404/3): Lys., fr. xxiv.1 Gernet—Bizos. 

7 Hell. Oxy. 20.2 (422-5 Chambers). " Possibly Ἀμφίθεος. See below. 

? At 20.2.3 (426) Chambers he is called Ἀστίαν. In Boiotian, the name is Εαστίας. 

3 Οὐ γὰρ πολλοῖς [ἔ]τεσιν πρότερον ἔτυχον εἰς στασιασμὸν οἱ Βοιωτοὶ προελθόντες: ‘For not many 
years earlier the Boiotians had passed into a state of stasis’: 19.1 (371-3 Chambers). 
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eager to help the democrats when they were exiled. Not that they were 
really concerned about the Athenians, they were rather ...' Hell. Oxy. 
D.17.1 (406-5 Chambers) 


And there, tantalizingly, the text gives out. 

It is interesting that the author gives us two cliques of three men each. 
Could they have been two boards of three polemarchs, the one pro- 
Spartan, now out of office, the other now in the ascendant? It is also 
worth noting that he identifies both factions as aristocrats. 

The 'Atticizers' had only recently come to power. Their opponents 
and predecessors were led by Leontiades. Of his two colleagues one, 
Koiratadas, turns up in Xenophon as a mercenary general, first in 408 as 
leader of a contingent of Boiotians in the defence of Byzantium: after 
the surrender of the city he was taken off to Athens, but escaped at 
Peiraieus and made his way to Dekeleia (Xen., Hell. 1.3.15-22). He 
reappears in 400 as one of the candidates for the leadership of the Greek 
force (An. 7.1.33—7, 40-1), and finally back at Thebes in 395. If he ever did 
serve as polemarch, it must have been either between 408-400 or 399-395. 
He drops out of sight after 395. The other member of Leontiades’ group is 
probably to be identified with the magistrate Faotias whose abbreviated 
name appears in the long series of Theban coins which was first issued late in 
the fifth century and continues — with breaks —until the middle of the Third 
Sacred War.” 

Their opponents Ismenias, Antitheos or Amphitheos, ^ and Androkleidas, 
all figure on the coins of the same series. Ismenias had helped the Athenian 
democrats in 404/403 in a private capacity (Just., Epit. 5.9.8). He was said 
to have been the richest man in Thebes (Plut., De cupiditate divitiarum 
8 (5278), cf. De trang. anim. 13 (472D)).” Plato refers to him twice, 
slightingly: 


Head's original dating of these coins — Head 1881: 61—72 — is superseded by the work of R. G. 
Hepworth, who established the relative chronology of the silver staters: Hepworth 1989 and 1998. 
On the absolute chronology see Schachter forthcoming b. 
The Oxyrhynchos Historian calls him Antitheos (see above). Paus. 3.9.8 lists the three Thebans who 
took Tithraustes money from Timokrates as Androkleides, Ismenias, and Amphithemis (Xen., 
Hell. 3.5.1 gives the names as Androkleidas, Ismenias, and Galaxidoros). Plut., Lys. 27 refers to 
Androkleides and Amphitheos as the ones who had been bribed; he reports also that Amphitheos 
had been imprisoned by the pro-Spartan ‘junta’ of 382-379 and was set free at the liberation: De gen. 
4 (577D), 17 (5868), 25 (594D), 33 (598Α--Β). The coin has ΑΜ-ΦΙ. 

On the other hand, there are several coins with AN-TI. The Historian, therefore, may be right, or 
at least no more wrong than Xenophon. See Schachter forthcoming b. 
3 And cf. Prae. ger. reip. 31 (823E). 
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Ἰσμηνίου τοῦ Θηβαίου ἤ τινος ἄλλου μέγα οἰομένου δύνασθαι πλουσίου 
ἀνδρός. 


‘Ismenias the Theban or any other rich man who thinks he can do big 
things’. (Resp. 1.336a) 


Πλούσιος οὐκ ἀπὸ τοῦ αὐτομάτου οὐδὲ δόντος τινός, ὥσπερ Ó νῦν νεωστὶ 
εἰληφῶς τὰ Πολυκράτους χρήματα Ἰσμηνίας ὁ Θηβαῖος. 


‘(Having become) rich not by accident, nor as the result of someone’s gift, 
like Ismenias the Theban, who has just now got hold of the wealth of 
Polykrates'. (Men. 90a) 


The identity of Ismenias’ benefactor is uncertain: the candidates 
proposed include Polykrates tyrant of Samos, the contemporary 
Athenian orator Polykrates, Timokrates of Rhodes (supposing an error 
in the source), or the Polykrates — Athenian or Theban — who dug up 
the treasure of Mardonios on the battlefield of Plataia.** It is insoluble, 
although I suspect that in saying that Ismenias had got hold of 
Polykrates money, Plato was suggesting that his fortune had come 
from Persia, that is, that it was a bribe. A nasty crack, but what one 
might expect from a political opponent. For us it is enough to put 
Ismenias in touch with anti-oligarchic Athenians soon after the restora- 
tion of the democracy (the Meno is set in 402 Bc). He may, perhaps, have 
been a descendant of one of the βέλτιστοι whom the Athenians tried to 
set up in power after Oinophyta (Xen., [Ath. Pol.] 3.11). There are no 
grounds, other than Plato's snide remark, to suggest that he was a 
nouveau riche, and indeed, Plutarch calls Ismenias εὐπορώτατος, whereas 
he calls Kallias πλουσιώτατος (De cupiditate divitiarum 8 (5278)), that is, 
the best endowed as opposed to the richest.^ Androkleidas was not a 
poor man either: on his death (see below) he left money in Athens, which 
was claimed by the Theban Pherenikos son of Kephisodotos. 
Kephisodotos had given shelter to Lysias during the exile of 404/403 
(see above note 16), and the orator delivered a speech in support of the 
son of his xenos when Androkleidas’ will was questioned (Lys. fr. xxiv 


# The orator Polykrates was proposed by Morrison 1942: 58, 76-8. This is accepted by Bluck 1961: 
345-7. Both Cook 1988: 81 and note 83, and Buck 1994: 24 refer to the money as a ‘windfall’. 

The story of Polykrates the gold-digger is told in the Souda, s.v. Πάντα λίθον κινεῖν (a similar 
story, but leaving out Mardonios, is told of an Athenian Polykrates s.v. Πάντα κινήσω λίθον) and by 
Apostolios 13.91. 

A summary of the interpretations is given by Canto-Sperber 1993: 293-4. 

# See Ostwald 2000: 75, quoting Aristotle's definition of εὔποροι as men who perform public service 
with their οὐσίαι (Pol. 4.4 (1291a33—4)). 
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Gernet-Bizos). Since Lysias died in 380, the speech, if it is genuine, 
would have been given between 382 and 380. Pherenikos was a member of 
the anti-Spartan faction at Thebes. He fled to Athens in 382, and was one 
of those who returned at the end of 379 to overthrow the usurpers."^ 
A Theban Pherenikos is listed among the creditors of the Euboian polis 
of Karystos around 360 Bc: if this was the same Pherenikos, we have yet 
another rich man on the so-called democratic side.*” Antitheos — if it was 
he — is otherwise unknown except for the appearance of his name on the 
magistrates’ issue of Theban coins. An Amphitheos appears once in this 
series, and is known otherwise only for having been placed under arrest 
after 382 and freed during the liberation (see above note 22). 

Presumably Ismenias’ and Androkleidas’ faction remained dominant 
until the King’s Peace (386): there seems to have been an alliance between 
the Thebans and Spartans at this time, during which the Thebans sent men 
to help the Spartan siege of Mantineia in 385." 

The situation in Thebes in 382 was unsettled: στασιαζόντων δὲ τῶν 
Θηβαίων (Xen., Hell. 5.2.25). Two of the three polemarchs that year were 
Ismenias and Leontiades, bitter enemies. It is possible, but not certain, that 
Androkleidas was the third. What is sure is that by 382 the anti-Spartan, or 
rather nationalist, faction of Ismenias and Androkleidas was in control of the 
polis. They had been engaging in negotiations with the Olynthians, whom 
the Spartans were on the point of attacking (Xen., Hell. 5.2.34). Indeed, 
Leontiades took the opportunity provided by the presence — by chance or 
design — of Phoibidas and a Spartan force at T hebes, en route to Olynthos, to 
stage his coup. Ismenias was ‘arrested’, another polemarch was chosen to 
replace him, and a court of three Spartan judges, sent to Thebes for the 
purpose, tried and condemned him, whereupon he was put to death.” 

Meanwhile, 300 of Ismenias party fled to Athens, among them 
Androkleidas. According to Plutarch, Leontiades sent men off to Athens 
to trap and kill Androkleidas, a classic example of a political assassination 
of a type familiar to us all.” 


2d Flight to Athens: Plut., Pel. 8; cf. Plut., De gen. 2 (5760), 4 (577A); Lysias implies as much: fr. ΧΧΙΝ.Ι. 


Pherenikos was by this time no longer a young man: Plut., Pel. 8, and cf. Plut., De gen. 2 (576c). 
IG xii.9, 7.21, cf. IG xii Suppl. 174.7. The connection with Pherenikos son of Kephisodotos is made 
by Wallace 1962: 21-2. 

The alliance: Isoc. (14) 27; the battle: Plut., Pel. 4; Paus. 9.13.1. 

The existence of this alliance is accepted by Seager 1994: 156-7, and rejected by Buckler 1980b. 
But see further. 

Xen., Hell. 5.2.25--37. A slightly different version in Plut., Pel. 5. 
?? Flight to Athens: Xen., Hell. 5.2.31; Plut., Pel. 5. 
Assassination of Androkleidas: Plut., Ρε. 6. 
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The next three years and more saw the Thebans in the grip of a régime 
which was the nearest they had ever come to tyranny. In fact, one late 
source refers to this period as Ἀρχίου τυραννίς." However, this illegitimate 
government was brought to a bloody end at the winter solstice of 379, when 
a group of exiles returned to Thebes and, joining several like-minded 
fellow citizens, killed the leaders of the ‘junta’, including Leontiades 
(who must have been fairly old by this time), and took over the 
government.” 

There was thereafter no longer a pro-Spartan faction in Thebes, and 
within the next few years those who had been 'Atticizers' were gradually, 
and in the end brutally, thrown back on their own resources, as developing 
fear of the Thebans’ growing power took hold of the Athenians and 
drastically reduced the influence of any pro-Thebans there. Thereafter, it 
was a question of purely domestic infighting. Throughout the years when 
Epameinondas and Pelopidas directed the affairs of Thebes, there was a 
constant undercurrent of sniping and malcontent from colleagues, some of 
whom felt that the famous pair were being given altogether too much 
glory, let alone power. After Epameinondas’ death we hear no more about 
internal bickering at Thebes, although no doubt it went on.” 

Athens and Sparta had fought out many of their diplomatic and military 
battles on Boiotian soil. In this they were abetted by Boiotians — mostly 
Thebans — of the upper class, men with political ambitions, who were 
prepared to use their personal connections in Sparta and Athens, and be 
used by them in turn. This has been, in a way, an illustration of the 
importance of xenia as a force in interstate relations until well into the 


Classical period. 


Epilogue 
The events of 382 and 379 were not the end of the line for the families of 
Ismenias and Leontiades. 

The Ismenias who went to Thessaly with Pelopidas, was imprisoned 
there with him in 368, and accompanied him to Persia in 367, is held to 
have been the son of the Ismenias who was assassinated in 382. He may 


?' Schol. Aeschin. 2.117.6. 
# The major sources are Xen., Hell. 5.4.1212; Plut., Pel. 7-13; Plut., De gen. 25-34 (594-5988). 
? The trials of Epameinondas and Pelopidas and the whole subject of internal politics at Thebes 
during the hegemony are dealt with by Buckler 1980a: 130-50. 
34 368: Diod. Sic. 15.71.23 Plut., Pel. 27-9. 
367: Plut., Artax. 22; Ael., VH 1.21. 
Son of Ismenias I: e.g. Buckler 1980a: 135. 
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also have been the Ismenias who served as hieromnemon at Delphi in 340/ 
339 and possibly the year before.” 

He himself had a son, Thessaliskos, whose name probably gives an 
approximate date to the year of his birth.*° In 333, before the battle of 
Issos, Thessaliskos was one of two Thebans in a delegation to Dareios 
III. After the battle they were brought before Alexander, who released 
them, even though they were Thebans, because he felt sorry for Thebes, 
and because what they had done was pardonable in the light of the 
destruction of their homeland by the Macedonians; furthermore, he 
said, he set Dionysodoros free because he was an Olympic victor, and 
Thessaliskos through respect for his family, because it was a family of 
noble Thebans.*” The anecdote may or may not be true, but it suggests 
that in antiquity it was accepted that Thessaliskos was a descendant of 
the famous Ismenias.”* It is also a useful reminder that, although Thebes 
was destroyed in 335, not all Thebans were wiped out or enslaved, and, 
presumably, not all lost their fortunes either. The name Ismenias is 
found later in leading circles at Thebes. Two federal archons, including 
the last in the line, bear the name.” There is no proof of any lineal or 
indeed collateral connection, but if Thessaliskos survived the ruin of his 
homeland, anything is possible. 

As for Leontiades, his line can be traced in another direction altogether. 
A decree of Delphi passed in 324/323 records the restoration of proxenia to 
the Thebans Promenes son of Leontiades and his sons Hippolaos and 
Leontiades (and to their descendants).*° This is seen as a sign of discord 
between Delphi (the Amphiktyony and the polis) and Macedonia. It has 
been suggested that the original decree of proxeny was erased by the 
Phokians during the Third Sacred War, which is not impossible." What 
is questionable is the suggestion that the original proxeny was granted 


5 CID 43 = FD 3.5 22 = Syll? 243: |. 2172: Βοιωτ[ῶν] | [σμηνία Στίλβωνδα. It is in the archonship of 
Aristonymos (340/339): Daux 1943: 14, C17. 
36 Apparently there was a lawsuit between Ismenias and Stilbon (Stilbondas of Sy.’ 243? — see the 
preceding note) over the paternity of Thessaliskos: Arist., Rh 2.23.11 (1398b). 
27 Arr., Anab. 2.15.2-4: Θεσσάλισκον μὲν αἰδοῖ τοῦ γένους ἀφιέναι εἶπεν, ὅτι ἐπιφανῶν Θηβαίων ἦν 
(2.15.4). 
See Berve 1926: 179.369. 
# On the other hand, the Theban aulete Ismenias, who was active in the third quarter of the fourth 
century, was probably not related to the aristocratic politician. 
See Roesch 1989a for the subject in general. He does identify the awlete as son of the politician 
(pp. 211-12). 
3 See, for example, Étienne and Knoepfler 1976: 317 note 197 and 320 note 207. 
4° FD 3.1 356 = Syll? 300. For the date see Marchetti 1977: 159-60 (= SEG 27.113). 
* FD 3.1 356 and Syll? 300. 
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around 363—358:* it is unlikely that any member of Leontiades’ family 
would have been identified as Theban during that period. It is perhaps 
more likely that Promenes was granted proxeny during his father’s lifetime, 
and that the renewal was made to him and his sons. 

A later generation — perhaps the next — of this family turns up in an 
epigram by the poet Perses — identified as either a Theban or a 
Macedonian. It records the dedication to Apollo (at Delphi?) of antlers 
from deer hunted on Mount Mainalos by Dailochos and Promenes, 
children of the brave Leontiades." Mount Mainalos is in Arkadia, west 
of Mantineia. Perhaps, like Xenophon before them, the family of 
Leontiades were settled by the Spartans in this region. They may not 
have had any more political influence, but they were certainly not poor, 
if they could afford to hunt from horseback, and commemorate their 
success with an epigram written to order. 


[= Daimonopylai: Studies Presented to Edmund G. Berry, ed. R. B. Egan and 
M. Joyal (Winnipeg 2004) 347-61.] 


* Syl? 300. 
8 Anth.Pal. 6.312. Commentary by H. Pomtow in Sy? 300, and Gow and Page 1965: 2.446-8. 


CHAPTER 6 


Tanagra: the geographical and historical context 


The aim of this chapter is to complement the survey work of the Leiden— 
Ljubljana Tanagra Survey, by putting the polis of Tanagra into its geogra- 
phical and historical setting. This is not intended to be a definitive history of 
Tanagra, but rather a working paper in which I have analysed the data 
available prior to the survey. It is meant to be used, together with the material 
in Mogens Hansen’s inventory of Boiotian poleis, as a background against 
which the findings of the survey may be set, and with which they may be 
compared." Eventually, when the data are in and they have been reconciled 
with each other, it may be possible to write a proper ‘history’ of Tanagra. 

Section 1 of this article is an attempt to define the territory of the polis.” 
Section 11 is a summary of the traditions concerning the early history of 
Tanagra. Section nr is an account of the history of the polis from its 
beginnings to the eve of the battle of Leuktra. There are two appendices 
dealing with inscriptions from the sixth and fifth centuries Bc. 


* 


I. The χώρα 


Introduction 


It seems likely that, during the Bronze Age, the whole of south-eastern 
Boiotia, from Mount Helikon on the west and extending across the 


I am grateful to John Bintliff, Robert Buck, and Mogens Hansen for their helpful comments and 
encouragement, particularly on Section 1. I alone am responsible for the content and any faults that 
remain. 

' Hansen 1996: 74 = 2004: 433 (Aulis, Delion), 75 = 2004: 434 (Drymos, Glisas, Graia, Harma, Heleon), 
76 = 2004: 435-6 (Salganeus, Stephon), 92-3 = 2004: 446.212 (Mykalessos), 97-8 = 2004: 448.214 
(Oropos), 98-9 = 2004: 449.215 (Pharai), 103-4 = 2004: 452.219 (Skolos), 104-6 = 2004: 453.220 
(Tanagra). 

* Surprisingly, no systematic analysis of the data has been done before. Even Fossey 1988: 98 is content 
with a brief general statement. And yet, the boundaries are not at all ‘self-explanatory’, for, as will be 
apparent, a study of the evidence turns up a number of surprises. (See now Farinetti 2011: 207-22, 


esp. 207-9.) 
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Euboian Strait to Karystos and beyond, lay within the sphere of influence 
of the palatial régime at Thebes.’ Included within this space was what later 
became Tanagra. 

The area controlled by the polis of Tanagra fluctuated in size over the 
centuries. This investigation of the ancient sources (literature, inscriptions, 
coins, physical remains) gives some idea of its extent and how it changed 
over time. It also shows that the Tanagrans were able to exploit land not 
normally identified as theirs, especially in southern parts of the χώρα." 

In 395, at the outbreak of the Corinthian War, the Boiotians were 
divided into eleven parts (µέρη), each providing one Boiotarch: the 
Thebans provided four boiotarchs (two for the polis and two for the 
Plataians and their former dependencies); Orchomenos and Hysiai/ 
Hyettos two; Thespiai with Eutresis and Thisbe provided two and the 
Tanagrans one; while the other two Boiotarchs were provided in rotation 
by Haliartos, Lebadeia, and Koroneia, and by Akraiphnion, Kopai, and 
Chaironeia respectively. For each Boiotarch the members were entitled to 
sixty councillors, and for each they had to provide 1,000 hoplites and 100 
cavalry (Hell. Oxy. D.16.3-4). 

The Tanagrans, being entitled to a single Boiotarch and sixty council- 
lors, were required to provide 1,000 hoplites and 100 cavalry, that is, 9 per 
cent of the Boiotian army. If we assume that contributions as well as 
representation to the commonwealth were more or less proportional to 
the resources available to each member, then it ought to follow that both 
the population base and by extension the territory of the Tanagrans were 
sufficient to provide only one Boiotarch’s worth of fighting men. 


* 


Boundaries: (τ) east 


In order to be able to establish the boundaries between Tanagra and 
Oropos on the east, it is necessary first to examine the sources for the 
location of Graia? and Delion. 


? See Chapter 1, section 4; Del Freo 2009: 65-7; Dakouri-Hild 2010: 619-24; Palaima 2011. 

^ As M. H. Hansen has pointed out, Herodotos and Thucydides normally refer to the χώρα as fi 
Τάναγρα, while later sources use fj Ταναγραία, ἡ Ταναγραϊκή: Hansen 1995: 36—7; 1996: 56, 104—5; 
2004: 453-4. 

> The name may occur on Linear B tablets from Thebes: Fq 169.4: ka-ra-wi-ja, and Fq 207.1: ka-]ra-wi- 
ja. See Aravantinos, Godart, and Sacconi 2001: 201-2. This suggestion is rejected by Del Freo 
2009: 61. 
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(a) Graia 

Sources (1) Thuc. 2.23.3: In 431, the Peloponnesians, after ravaging parts 
of Attica, ‘returned by way of Boiotian territory ... as they passed by 
Oropos, they ravaged the land called t"the border"t, which the Oropians, 
who are subjects of the Athenians, graze’ (ἀνεχώρησαν διὰ Βοιωτῶν ... 
παριόντες δὲ Ὠρωπὸν τὴν γῆν τὴν TrreipodikmyT καλουμένην, ἣν νέμονται 
Ὠρώπιοι Ἀθηναίων ὑπήκοοι, ἐδῄωσαν). 

3.91.3—5: In 426 the Athenian fleet left Melos and ‘sailed to Oropos in the 
Tborder land}, and landing at nightfall the hoplites immediately marched 
from the ships to Tanagra in Boiotia. The Athenians from the city, led by 
Hipponikos son of Kallias and Eurymedon son of Thoukles, came in full 
force overland at a signal, and met them. After pitching camp they spent the 
day ravaging in the territory of Tanagra, and passed the night. And on the 
following day, they defeated in a pitched battle those who had come out to 
confront them, Tanagrans and some Thebans who had come to help them. 
They took their arms, set up a trophy, and went away, some to the city, the 
rest to their ships’ (ἔπλευσαν ἐς Ὠρωπὸν τῆς πέραν γῆς], ὑπὸ νύκτα δὲ 
σχόντες εὐθὺς ἐπορεύοντο οἱ ὁπλῖται ἀπὸ τῶν νεῶν πεζῇ ἐς Τάναγραν τῆς 
Βοιωτίας. οἱ δὲ ἐκ τῆς πόλεως πανδημεὶ Ἀθηνοῖοι, Ἱππονίκου τε τοῦ 
Καλλίου στρατηγοῦντος καὶ Εὐρυμέδοντος τοῦ Θουκλέους, ἀπὸ σημείου 
ἐς τὸ αὐτὸ κατὰ γῆν ἀπήντων. καὶ στρατοπεδευσάμενοι ταύτην τὴν 
ἡμέραν ἐν τῇ Τανάγρᾳ ἐδῇουν καὶ ἐνηυλίσαντο. καὶ τῇ ὑστεραίᾳ μάχῃ 
κρατήσαντες τοὺς ἐπεξελθόντας τῶν Ταναγραίων καὶ Θηβαίων τινὰς 
προσβεβοηθηκότας καὶ ὅπλα λαβόντες καὶ τροπαῖον στήσαντες 
ἀνεχώρησαν, οἱ μὲν ἐς τὴν πόλιν, oi δὲ ἐπὶ τὰς ναῦς). 

This episode is also described by Diodoros of Sicily, who assigned it to 
the year 429: ‘Nikias . . . sailed away (sc. from Melos) to Oropos in Boiotia. 
There he left his ships and marched along the coast with his hoplites into 
the territory of the Tanagrans, where he met a second force of Athenians, 
whom Hipponikos son of Kallias commanded. Once the two armies had 
met, they set off, pillaging the land, and when the Thebans came out to 
help, the Athenians joined battle with them, killed many of them, and 
defeated them. After the battle the soldiers with Hipponikos made 
their way back to Athens, and Nikias marched back to his ships and sailed 
along the coast to Lokris (Ὁ δὲ Νικίας ... ἀπέπλευσεν εἰς Ὠρωπὸν τῆς 
Βοιωτίας. Ἐνταῦθα δὲ τὰς ναῦς ἀπολιπῶν παρῆλθεν eis τὴν τῶν 
Ταναγραίων χώραν μετὰ τῶν ὁπλιτῶν, καὶ κατέλαβεν ἐνταῦθα δύναμιν 
ἑτέραν Ἀθηναίων, ἧς ἐστρατήγει Ἱππόνικος ὁ Καλλίου. Συνελθόντων δὲ εἰς 
ταὐτὸ τῶν στρατοπέδων ἀμφοτέρων, οὗτοι μὲν ἐπεπορεύοντο τὴν χώραν 
πορθοῦντες, τῶν δὲ Θηβαίων ἐκβοηθούντων συνάψαντες αὐτοῖς μάχην οἱ 
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Ἀθηναῖοι καὶ πολλοὺς ἀνελόντες ἐνίκησαν. Μετὰ δὲ τὴν μάχην οἱ μεθ᾿ 
Ἱππονίκου στρατιῶται τὴν εἰς Ἀθήνας ἐπάνοδον ἐποιήσαντο, Νικίας 
δὲ παρελθὼν ἐπὶ τὰς ναῦς παρέπλευσεν ἐπὶ τὴν Λοκρίδα) (Diod. Sic. 
12.65.3—5). Cf. Protagoras 11 Diels-Kranz (Athenaios 5 (218B)): a reference 
to this affair. 


Notes 

(1) On the text of Thucydides: at 2.23.3, the manuscripts read Ὠρωπὸν 
τὴν γῆν τὴν πειραϊκὴν καλουμένην, and at 3.91.3 ἐς Ὡρωπὸν τῆς πέραν 
γῆς. Editors usually read Γραϊκὴν and Γραϊκῆς, citing Steph. Byz. s.v. 
Ὥρωπός: καὶ Θουκυδίδης δευτέρᾳ Παριόντες Ὠρωπὸν τὴν γῆν Γραϊκὴν 
καλουμένην ... 

Hornblower (1991: 278--9), following D. M. Lewis and Jowett, retains 
the manuscript readings, with the meaning ‘the land opposite (sc. Euboia)’. 
Hornblower cites Lewis’s note that Πειραϊκήν is the reading of a papyrus of 
the first century AD (POxy. 878), which may counterbalance the evidence of 
Stephanos (see above).° If Lewis is correct, then Stephanos would have 
been reading a variation introduced after this. Another possibility would be 
to read Πειραϊκῆς at 3.91.3, and interpret Πειραϊκή as ‘the land at the far end 
of the χώρα’, from πεῖραρ ('end, limit’). 

(2) The incident may be commemorated in a casualty list found at Athens, 
which is headed “The following knights of the Athenians died at Tanagra and 
at Spartolos’ ([οἵ]δε Ἀθεναίον Πιππές ἀπέθαν[ον] | [ἐν] Τανάγραι καὶ 
ἐΣπαρτόλο[ι].΄ 

(3) Arist. fr. 613 Rose (Steph. Byz. s.v. Τάναγρα): “Aristotle calls Graia 
what is now Oropos; it is a district of the polis of the Oropians next to the 
sea’ (Ἀριστοτέλης δὲ Γραίαν καλεῖ τὴν νῦν ᾿Ὠρωπόν: ἔστι δὲ τόπος τῆς τῶν 
Ὠρωπίων πόλεως πρὸς τῇ θαλάττῃ); (Steph. Byz. s.v. Ὡρωπός): ‘Aristotle 
says that Oropos is called Graia; Graia is a place in the Oropia next to the 
sea, situated opposite Eretria in Euboia’ (Ἀριστοτέλης γοῦν τὸν Ὠρωπὸν 
Γραῖάν φησι λέγεσθαι’ ἡ δὲ Γραῖα τόπος τῆς Ὠρωπίας πρὸς τῇ θαλάσσῃ 
κατ᾽ Ἐρετρίαν τῆς Εὐβοίας κειμένη). To which add Strabo 9.2.10 (404): 
‘Aristotle [says] that [it is the same as] Oropos itself (Ἀριστοτέλης δὲ αὐτῷ 
«τῷ» Ὠρωπῷ). 


a 


Hemmerdinger 1955: 19-20 suggests that all the manuscripts and papyri of Thucydides depend on an 
edition made by Aristophanes of Byzantium. 

SEG 48.83 = Parlama and Stampolides 2000: 366—9, no. 452. The action at Spartoloi in Chalkidike 
occurred in 429/428 (Thuc. 2.79; Diod. Sic. 2.47.3). Perhaps Diodoros was right about the date of the 
Tanagran battle. 

Passages from Strabo are cited using the text established by Sbordone 2000. 


N 
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(4) Strabo 9.2.10 (404): ‘And Graia is a place near Oropos, and [there is] 
the sanctuary of Amphiaraos and the monument of Narkissos of Eretria, 
which is called the monument of the Silent One, since people keep silent as 
they pass by; some people say that Tanagra is the same as Graia’ (καὶ fi 
Γραῖα δ᾽ ἐστὶ τόπος Ὠρωποῦ πλησίον καὶ τὸ ἱερὸν τοῦ Ἀμφιαράου καὶ τὸ 
Ναρκίσσου τοῦ Ἐρετριέως μνῆμα, ὃ καλεῖται Σιγηλοῦ, ἐπειδὴ σιγῶσι 
παριόντες: τινὲς δὲ τὴν Τάναγρ[αν τῇ Γρ]αίᾳ τὴν αὐτήν φασι.)᾽ 

(s) Paus. 9.20.2: “They say that the surrounding peoples shortened her name 
and called both the woman herself [i.e. l'anagra] and with the passage of time, 
the city as well, Graia’ (τοὺς περιοίκους φασὶν ἀφελόντας τὸ ὄνομα τήν TE 
γυναῖκα αὐτὴν καλεῖν Γραῖαν καὶ ἀνὰ χρόνον τὴν πόλιν). 


Conclusion: location of Graia Graia has been identified with several sites 
in eastern Boiotia, including Tanagra itself.” But there is no reason to 
question the authority of Aristotle, according to whom Graia was a place in 
the Oropia by the sea. It is even possible that the toponym survived in 
current use into the fourth century. 

Excavations being conducted at Skala Oropou under the direction of 
A. Mazarakis Ainian have unearthed remains dating from the tenth 
century BC and later, perhaps belonging to two distinct settlements. 
Since the work is ongoing, and focuses on only one small section of 
what was clearly a large and complex site, it would be inadvisable to draw 
too many conclusions at this stage. The excavator identifies this site as 
Graia, and it may be so." 


(b) Delion 

Sources (1) Hadt. 6.118: in 490 Bc Datis, the Persian commander, on his 
way back from Marathon, had a dream at Mykonos, as a result of which he 
found in a Phoenician ship a gilt image of Apollo which had been taken 
from Delion. He left it at Delos and ordered the Delians to take it ‘to 
Delion which belonged to the Thebans’ (ἐς Δήλιον τὸ Θηβαίων). They did 
not, but ‘after twenty years the Thebans themselves, in accordance with an 
oracle, brought it to Delion’ (δι᾽ ἐτέων εἴκοσι Θηβαῖοι αὐτοὶ ἐκ θεοπρόπου 
ἐκομίσαντο ἐπὶ Δήλιον). 


? Tréheux 1994: 470 suggests reading τινὲς δὲ τὴν «Γραῖαν τῇ» Ταναγραίᾳ τὴν αὐτήν φασιν. 

1° For a summary of ancient and modern identifications, see Mazarakis Ainian 1998a: 210 notes 140-2, 
to which add Tréheux 1994 (Graia = a place in the Oropia). 

" Mazarakis Ainian 1998a, which brings together the results of excavations up to 1996; 1998b, a shorter 
version of the foregoing; 2002: esp. 151-2, where the argument is recapitulated. Subsequent reports 
have been published annually in Ergon and ΠΑΕ. See too Knoepfler 2010: 81-90 and 97-8, who 
agrees with Mazarakis Ainian. 
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Note 

This would date the introduction of the statue in the vicinity of 470 Bc. 
Pindar is said to have written that Apollo’s progress from Delos to Delphi 
went by way of Tanagra (fr. 286 s-m (Schol. Aesch., Eum. 11)): perhaps this 
came from an ode celebrating the occasion? Theban control of Delion 
implies Theban control of the eastern seaboard at least, and it is difficult to 
envisage this in isolation from control of the territory between Thebes and 
the coast. 

(2) Thuc. 4.76.4: in 424 Delion was in Tanagran territory: ‘the Athenians 
were to occupy Delion, the sanctuary of Apollo in Tanagran territory 
facing Euboia’ (τοὺς δὲ Ἀθηναίους ἔδει Δήλιον καταλαβεῖν, τὸ ἐν τῇ 
Ταναγραίᾳ πρὸς Εὔβοιαν τετραμμένον Ἀπόλλωνος ἱερόν). 

(3) Other sources are in agreement that Delion lay on the sea, not far 
(either 30 stades — Strabo — or five Roman miles — Livy) from Tanagra: 
Skylax 59; Diod. Sic. 12.69.2; Livy 35.51; Strabo 9.2.7 (403); Paus. 9.20.1. 
(4) Remains of a Hellenistic stoa discovered on the shore at Dilisi have 
been identified as part of the sanctuary at Delion.” 


Conclusion: location of Delion There seems no reason to doubt that 
Delion was at Dilisi.? 


(c) The boundary between Tanagra and Oropos 

Sources (1) Thuc. 4.90.4: in 424 the Athenians fortified Delion; ‘then, 
when most of the work was done, the force moved off from Delion 
for about ten stades on the way home; most of the light armed troops 
were already gone, but the hoplites had set down their arms and were 
resting’ (ἔπειτα, ὥς τὰ πλεῖστα ἀπετετέλεστο, TO μὲν στρατόπεδον 
προαπεχώρησεν ἀπὸ τοῦ Δηλίου οἷον δέκα σταδίους ὡς èm’ οἴκου 
πορευόμενον, καὶ οἱ μὲν ψιλοὶ οἱ πλεῖστοι εὐθὺς ἐχώρουν, οἱ δ᾽ ὁπλῖται 
θέμενοι τὰ ὅπλα ἡσύχαζον). Meanwhile (4.91.1) the Boiotians were 
gathering at Tanagra, where ‘they heard that the Athenians were heading 
for home’ (ἠσθάνοντο τοὺς Ἀθηναίους προχωροῦντας ἐπ᾽ οἴκου); most of 
the Boiotarchs were opposed to fighting, ‘since they were no longer in 
Boiotia (indeed the Athenians were already in the borderlands of the 
Oropia when they set down their arms)’ (ἐπειδὴ οὐκ ἐν τῇ Βοιωτίᾳ ἔτι εἰσί 
(μάλιστα γὰρ ἐν μεθορίοις τῆς Ὠρωπίας οἱ Ἀθηναῖοι ἦσαν ὅτε ἔθεντο τὰ 
ὅπλα)). 


^ Piteros 2000 (map on p. 606). 
? See, with earlier bibliography, Fossey 1988: 62—6. See now Farinetti 2011: 216, 220, 392-4. 
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Note 

From this it can be deduced that the µεθόρια — the no-man’s land between 
two poleis — was around ten stades away from Delion, that is, somewhere 
between 1.5 and 2 kilometres away. 

(2) Confusion as to whether the battle took place in Oropian, that is, 
Athenian, or Boiotian territory: 


(i) The Theban commander harangues his men: ‘For (the Athenians) 
having come from the land next to us, have built a fort here and intend 
to destroy Boiotia, and to be sure, they are our enemies wherever they 
may be when they are apprehended, even in the land from which they 
set out to bring war upon us’ (τὴν γὰρ Βοιωτίαν ἐκ τῆς ὁμόρου 
ἐλθόντες (sc. οἱ Ἀθηναῖοι) τεῖχος ἐνοικοδομησάμενοι μέλλουσι 
φθείρειν, καὶ εἰσὶ δήπου πολέμιοι ἐν ᾧ τε ἂν χωρίῳ καταληφθῶσι καὶ 
ὅθεν ἐπελθόντες πολέμια ἔδρασαν) (Thuc. 4.92.1). 


Note 
The impression is that the Thebans believed they would be fighting in the 
Athenians’ territory (see below, Appendix 2.5). 


(ii) The Athenian commander to his troops: ‘Let none of you think that 
this great risk we are to run is not important because it is happening in 
someone else’s territory. For the battle in their land will be fought for 
the sake of our own’ (παραστῇ δὲ μηδένι ὑμῶν ὡς ἐν τῇ ἀλλοτρίᾳ οὐ 
προσῆκον τοσόνδε κίνδυνον ἀναρριπτοῦμεν. ἐν γὰρ τῇ τούτων ὑπὲρ 
τῆς ἡμετέρας ὁ ἀγὼν ἔσται) (Thuc. 4.95.2). 


Comment 
The Athenians, on the other hand, thought they were going to be fighting 


on Boiotian soil. 


(iii) After the battle, the Athenians requested permission to remove 
their dead from the field. “The Boiotians replied that, if they were 
in Boiotia the Athenians should leave their territory and take away 
what belonged to them, but if they were in Athenian territory, they 
themselves should work out what had to be done. [The Boiotians 
said this because they] believed that although the Oropia — in 
which the bodies happened to be lying and in the borders of which 
the battle had taken place — was subject to the Athenians, they 
[the Athenians] would not get them back by force, while they 
themselves for their part were not making a truce involving 
Athenian territory; they also thought it was reasonable to reply that 
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the Athenians would receive what they were asking for once they 
had gone away from Boiotian land’ (Οἱ δὲ Βοιωτοὶ ἀπεκρίναντο, εἰ 
μὲν ἐν τῇ Βοιωτίᾳ εἰσίν, ἀπιόντας ἐκ τῆς ἑαυτῶν ἀποφέρεσθαι τὰ 
σφέτερα; εἰ δὲ ἐν τῇ ἐκείνων, αὐτοὺς γιγνώσκειν τὸ ποιητέον, 
νομίζοντες τὴν μὲν ᾿Ὠρωπίαν, ἐν ᾗ τοὺς νεκροὺς ἐν μεθορίοις τῆς 
μάχης γενομένης κεῖσθαι ξυνέβη, Ἀθηναίων κατὰ τὸ ὑπήκοον εἶναι, 
καὶ οὐκ ἂν αὐτοὺς βίᾳ σφῶν κρατῆσαι αὐτῶν (οὐδ᾽ αὖ ἐσπένδοντο 
δῆθεν ὑπὲρ τῆς ἐκείνων)' τὸ δὲ ἐκ τῆς ἑαυτῶν εὐπρεπὲς εἶναι 
ἀποκρίνεσθαι ἀπιόντας καὶ ἀπολαβεῖν ἃ ἀπαιτοῦσιν) (Thuc. 4.99). 


(3) Tanagran small-denomination silver coinage conventionally 
attributed to the period 386-374, but probably beginning earlier, carries 
on the reverse the stern or prow (depending on how you decipher the 
image) of a ship. This might refer to Delion, or Aulis, or neither.'* On 
the other hand, bronze Tanagran coins apparently of the same period 
carry the head of Apollo on the obverse and agricultural symbols on the 
reverse. ? 

(4) Pl. Crit. rod (in a description of ancient Attica): ‘And furthermore, 
what was said about our territory is both credible and true, first that it had at 
that time boundaries marked off in the direction of the Isthmos and the rest 
of the mainland right up to the peaks of Kithairon and Parnes, and that as the 
boundaries descended they kept the Oropia on their right, but on the left in 
the direction of the sea, they excluded the Asopos’ (καὶ 51) καὶ τὸ περὶ τῆς 
χώρας ἡμῶν πιθανὸν καὶ ἀληθὲς ἐλέγετο, πρῶτον μὲν TOUS ὅρους αὐτὴν ἐν 
τῷ τότ᾽ ἔχειν ἀφωρισμένους πρὸς τὸν Ἰσθμὸν καὶ τὸ κατὰ τὴν ἄλλην 
ἤπειρον μέχρι τοῦ Κιθαιρῶνος καὶ Πάρνηθος τῶν ἄκρων, καταβαίνειν δὲ 
τοὺς ὅρους ἐν δεξιᾶ τὴν Ὡρωπίαν ἔχοντας, ἐν ἀριστερᾷ δὲ πρὸς θαλάττης 
ἀφορίζοντας τὸν Ἀσωπόν). 


Note 

This may be a fictional description, but it provides valid negative evidence, 
namely that at the time of writing (late in Plato’s life, c. 360-350, when 
memories of the Theban seizure of Oropos were still fresh), the boundary 
was east of the mouth of the Asopos. 


^ Head 1911: 348; Babelon 1914: 301/2.354-6. For the dates of the autonomous Boiotian coins (the 
beginning of the series is to be put back into the latter years of the fifth century) see Hansen 1995: 
20-1 and 2004: 454. A great deal of work remains to be done, especially in the light of recent 
revisions to the date of the Boiotian adoption of the Ionic alphabet: see Vottéro 1996 and 
Schachter 2014b. 

Babelon 1914: 303/4.357-8. For the date, see the preceding note. 
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(s) Skylax 57: ‘From Sounion up to the borders of the Boiotians it is 650 
stades” (ἀπὸ Σουνίου μέχρι τῶν ὅρων τῶν Βοιωτίων στάδια ἑξακόσια 
πεντήκοντα). U. Kahrstedt calculated that this would place the border 
somewhere west of Oropos. His reckoning is based on the fact that the 
distance given in Skylax from the Athenian boundary with Megara to 
Sounion (490 stades) is accurate and works out at c. 90 kilometres. Using 
the same figures, he works out the 650 stades between Sounion and Boiotia 
to 120 kilometres. The measurements follow the coastline (in and out of 
bays), and use the Attic stade of 185 metres." 

(6) Strabo 9.2.7 (403): Delion was a ‘small town of the Tanagrans’ 
(Ταναγραίων πολίχνιον). 

(7) Strabo on the Asopos: “There is also an Asopos which flows 
past Thebes and Plataia and Tanagra’ (ἔστι δ᾽ Ἀσωπὸς καὶ ὁ παρὰ 
Θήβας ῥέων καὶ Πλαταιὰς καὶ Τάναγραν (8.6.24 (382)); ‘[the Asopos] 
flows past Plataia and has its mouth near Tanagra’ (καὶ γὰρ παρα 
[ρρεῖ] (sc. ὁ Ἀσωπὸς) Πλαταιὰς καὶ παρὰ Τάναγραν ἐκδίδωσιν) (9.2.24 
(409)).* 

(8) Paus. 1.34.1: “The land of Oropos is between Attica and the terri- 
tory of Tanagra’ (τὴν δὲ γῆν τὴν Ὠρωπίαν μεταξὺ τῆς Ἀττικῆς καὶ 
Ταναγρικῆς). 

(9) Paus. 9.20.1: “There is a place in the Tanagraia called Delion, by the 
sea’ (Ἔστι δὲ τῆς Ταναγραίας ἐπὶ θαλάσσῃ καλούμενον Δήλιον). 


Conclusion: The eastern limits The upshot of this is that the boundary 
between Tanagra and Oropos was not definitely fixed at a specific point, 
but was a fairly fluid area about 1.5 to 2 kilometres east of Delion. 


* 


Boundaries: (2) north 


Sources 
(1) Before the Persian War, Mykalessos was one of several Boiotian poleis 
to mint a full range of coins (staters, drachmas, half-obols) (Head 1911: 346). 


' Kahrstedt 1932: 20. 

"7 See Peretti 1979: 53 note 31 and 303 note 333, on the various lengths of stades. Peretti notes that the 
difference between the Attic stade of 185 m and the Delphi stade of 178 was not regarded as 
significant in antiquity; 650 Delphic stades would give 116 km, which would still produce a border 
west of Oropos. 

18 For the restoration of the text cf. 9.2.31 (412): εἴρηται δ᾽ ὅτι παραρρεῖ τὰς Πλαταιὰς ὁ Ἀσωπός. (‘it 
has been said that the Asopos flows past Plataiai’). 
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Compare Tanagra in the same period (drachmas, half-drachmas, obol) 
(Head 1911: 348).? 


Note 

This suggests that Tanagra and Mykalessos were more or less equal in 
status at the time. Compare contemporary coins of Orchomenos: these 
were of small denominations only (Head 1911: 346). 

(2) Soon after the outbreak of the Archidamian War (431) the people of 
various places that had no fortifications of their own were synoecized to 
Thebes. These included the populations of the former Plataian settlements 
of Erythrai, Skaphai, and Skolos, as well as Aulis, Schoinos, and Potniai 
(Hell. Oxy. D.17.3: the restoration κα[ὶ Αὐ]λίδος at 438—9 is virtually 
certain). 


Note 

It would appear that at this period these places all belonged to Thebes. The 
presence of Aulis in this list suggests that all the territory between Thebes 
and Aulis belonged to Thebes. 

(3) In 413 the Athenian strategos Diitrephes was taking a contingent of 
Thracian mercenaries back to their home, by way of the Euboian Strait. En 
route he landed them ‘onto the territory of Tanagra' (ἐς τὴν Τάναγραν) for 
a quick raid; then he made for Chalkis, from which he set sail at nightfall, 
‘and disembarking them onto Boiotia he led them to Mykalessos’ (καὶ 
ἀποβιβάσας ἐς τὴν Βοιωτίαν ἦγεν αὐτοὺς ἐπὶ Μυκαλησσόν), which on the 
next day they attacked in murderous fashion (Thuc. 7.29.2); when the 
Thebans heard of this, they came to help, and in the ensuing fighting a 
Theban Boiotarch was killed (7.30.1). 


Note 

It may be significant that Thucydides specifies that the first raid was into 
Tanagran territory, but that the second one was into Boiotia, and that it 
was the Thebans rather than the Tanagrans who came to help. 

(4) In 396 Agesilaos was prevented by Boiotarchs from sacrificing at 
Aulis, and conceived a lasting hatred of the Thebans: Xen., Hell. 3.4.3-4, 
3.5.5, 7.1.34; Plut., Ages. 6.4—6. 

(s) Mykalessos and Pharai (location unknown) minted coins from late in 
the fifth century until some time in the fourth (Head 1911: 346, 347, and see 
above, note 14). 


9 Pre-Classical coins usually attributed to Pharai were probably minted by Thespiai. See Etienne and 
Knoepfler 1976: 219 note 755, and Knoepfler 1981: 147. 
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Note 

It is to be emphasized that these were small-denomination coins only 
(obols and smaller). As Hansen points out, they are not necessarily an 
argument for autonomy. 

(6) Ephoros, FGrH 70 F119 (Strabo 9.2.2 (400)), describes the seaboard- 
facing Euboia as being ‘in two parts, on one side in the direction of Aulis 
and the territory of Tanagra, on the other in the direction of Salganeus and 
Anthedon' (σχιζομένης τῆς παραλίας ... τῇ μὲν ἐπὶ τὴν Αὐλίδα καὶ τὴν 
Ταναγρικήν, τῇ δ᾽ ἐπὶ τὸν Σαλγανέα καὶ τὴν Ἀνθηδόνα). 

(7) Nikokrates, FGrH/BN] 376 ει (PMich. 4913): “There are in the 
territory of Tanagra Salganeus and Aulis (ἔστιν 8’év τῆι Ταναγρικῆι 
χώραι καὶ ὁ Σ[αλγα].γεὺς καὶ fj Αὐλίς). — Hellenistic, possibly before 
Apollodoros’ work on the Catalogue of Ships, according to F. Jacoby.*° 

(8) Strabo 9.2.14 (405), possibly quoting Apollodoros: Pharai ‘is one of 
the Tanagran tetrakomia consisting of Eleon, Harma, Mykalessos, Pharai’ 
(ἔστι δὲ τῆς τετρακωμίας τῆς περὶ Τανάγραν, Ἐλεῶνος, Ἅρματος, 
Μυκαλησσοῦ, Φαρῶν). 

(9) Strabo 9.2.8 (403), Aulis a ‘district and village of the Tanagrans’ 
(Χωρίον καὶ κώμη Ταναγραίων); 9.2.11 (404), Mykalessos also a ‘village in 
the territory of Tanagra (koun τῆς Ταναγραϊκῆς), and similarly Harma 
τῆς Ταναγραϊκῆς, an abandoned village near Mykalessos; 9.2.12 (404), 
Hyria is now τῆς Ταναγραίας, but was formerly Theban. 

(10) Bronze Tanagran coins of the imperial period depict, among other 
local figures, Asopos (labelled), Artemis (of Aulis), and three female figures, 
probably the Three Maidens of Eleon.^ 

(11) Paus. 9.19.8: “Tanagrans graze the territory (of Aulis), as well as 
the land around Mykalessos and Harma’ (νέµονται «δὲ» Ταναγραῖοι 
ταύτην TE τὴν χώραν (sc. τῆς Αὐλίδος) καὶ ὅση περὶ Μυκαλησσόν ἐστι 
καὶ Ἅρμα). 
(12) Three inscriptions of early in the third century AD (after 212) deal 
with ephebic agons in the Tanagraia. The lists include agonothetai for 
Aulis, of the Oreionia, for Mykalessos, the Delia, Hermaia and 
Hekatephoria.** 


^? Nikokrates also wrote about the Mouseia on Mount Helikon, and one would expect this to have 
been a creation of the Hellenistic period. See ΒΝ] 376 τ», 3a, 3b, 4 and the Biographical Essay. 

^ Asopos: Head 1881: 97. Artemis: see Schachter 1981-94: 1:95. Three Maidens: see Schachter 1981-94: 
2:199. 

3 [Gvii.2450 and IG xii.9 Suppl. 646, transcribed in the Thebes Museum and Chalkis respectively, but 
whose Tanagran origin was established by Robert 1939 and 1944; Charami 2011 (found near Dilesi). 
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Conclusion: the northern limits The impression is that until some time in 
the fourth century the region north of Tanagra belonged to Thebes, but 
subsequently, and throughout the Hellenistic and Roman periods, to 
Tanagra. On the river Thermodon between Tanagra and Glisas, see 
below, Boundaries (4) west, point (3). 


* 


Boundaries: (3) south 


Sources (1) In 479 Mardonios, who had entered the Megarid, was told 
that the Hellenes were gathered in force at the Isthmos. ‘He therefore 
marched back by way of Dekeleia. The Boiotarchs had sent for inhabitants 
of the regions along the Asopos, who showed him the way to Sphendaleis, 
and from there to Tanagra. After spending the night under canvas in 
Tanagran territory, on the next day he changed direction for Skolos and 
found himself in the territory of the Thebans' (οὕτω δὲ ὀπίσω ἐπορεύετο 
διὰ Δεκελέης' οἱ γὰρ βοιωτάρχαι μετεπέμψαντο TOUS προσχώρους τῶν 
Ἀσωπίων, οὗτοι δὲ αὐτῷ τὴν ὁδὸν ἡγέοντο ἐς Σφενδαλέας, ἐνθεῦτεν δὲ ἐς 
Τάναγραν: ἐν Τανάγρῃ δὲ νύκτα ἐναυλισάμενος, καὶ τραπόμενος τῇ 
ὑστεραίῃ ἐς Σκῶλον ἐν γῇ τῇ Θηβαίων ἦν) (Hdt. 9.15.1). 


Note 

The route followed by Mardonios must be presumed to have gone to the 
east of Mount Parnes,” from Dekeleia to Sphendaleis (location 
unknown), and from there straight into Tanagran territory, which 
accordingly bordered directly on Attica at this point, that is, east of 
Mount Parnes. 

(2) In 420 the Boiotians justified their destruction of the fort at Panakton on 
the grounds that ‘the Athenians and Boiotians had once settled a disagreement 
about the place by swearing oaths a long time previously that neither side 
should live in the place, but they should graze it in common’ (ἤσάν ποτε 
Ἀθηναίοις καὶ Βοιωτοῖς ἐκ διαφορᾶς περὶ αὐτοῦ ὅρκοι παλαιοὶ μηδετέρους 
οἰκεῖν τὸ χωρίον ἀλλὰ κοινῇ νέμειν) (Thuc. 5.42.1). 


# I have taken Ἀσωπίων as a neuter plural. 

^^ Mastrokostas (1983 (= SEG 33.244)) excavated an altar of Zeus on the top of Parnes, which yielded 
alabastra of the seventh century, including one with a dedication (342 no. 8 and 344: Ἀρχιίλαρχος 
ἀνέθεκε) said to be in the Boiotian alphabet. No details are available. 

See Langdon 1976: 100-1; Mersch 1996: 167-8.53 and Van den Eijnden 2010-2011. 

# See Traill 1975: 91-2 (‘a small community near the Boeotian border associated with one of the 
constitutional demes in the trittys to which Dekeleia, Oion Dekeleikon, and possibly Anakaia, 
belonged’), 121.38 (listed among ‘Late Roman Demes’, with sources). 
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Note 

Panakton is at the south-west corner of the Skourta Plain, where surface 
survey revealed no traces of settlement between the Protogeometric period 
and the fifth century Bc.*° 

Tension between Athenians and Boiotians in this area is reflected in the 

story of the duel between the Athenian Melanthos and his Boiotian 
counterpart Xouthos, which Hellanikos, FGrH 4 r23 (Schol. Pl., Symp. 
208B) associates with a battle over Oinoe and Panakton or Melainai.*” 
(3) In a hoard of ostraka discovered in the Kerameikos was one which is 
restored ‘[Mega]kles | son of Hippokrates | of Alopeke | because of Drymos' 
([Μεγα]κλέες | Πιπποκράτος [Άλοπεκξθεν | Δρυμὸ Πόνεκα: Matthaiou 
1992-8: 171-6. 

This has been associated with the second ostracism of Megakles (PA 
9695), which is dated in the 470s.” Matthaiou has suggested that the 
charge against Megakles concerned the part played, by himself or a fore- 
bear, in an Athenian defeat involving the place called Drymos, on the 
location of which see: 


(i) Arist., fr. 612 Rose (Harp. s.v. Δρυμός), "Then there is Drymos, one 
in Attica, another in Boiotia’ (ἔπειτα Δρυμὸν ἓν Ἀττικὸν καὶ ἕτερον 
Βοιώτιον). 

(ii) Dem. 19.326: “We are on the march over Drymos and the country 
around Panakton’ (περὶ Δρυμοῦ καὶ τῆς πρὸς Πανάκτῳ χώρας 
ἐξερχόμεθα). 

(iii) Various later sources identify Drymos as a polis between Attica and 
Boiotia, or a fortress in Attica.*° 

(iv) IG ii?.1672 ll. 271-2 (329/328 Bc): Aparchai ‘from Drymos’, dedicated 
to the goddesses at Eleusis. 


The Drymos incident could, in Matthaiou’s view, have been an otherwise 
unknown affair some time after Salamis, or, as he himself seems to prefer, 
something connected with the events of 506." 


26 Location of Panakton: Ober 1985: 224-5, cf. p. 98; Munn 1989. On the gap after Protogeometric see 
Munn 1989: 242-4. 

7 Munn 1989: 236-9; Robertson 1988. 3 See too Berti 2001: 59-60.  * Lewis 1997: 110-15. 

?? Matthaiou 1992-8: 173. 

3 Hdt. 5.74: ‘Kleomenes, leading a large force, got as far as Eleusis, while the Boiotians, as agreed, took 
Oinoe and Hysiai, outlying demes of Attica, and the Chalkidians attacked and laid waste districts on 
the other side of Attica’ (Κλεομένης τε δὴ στόλῳ μεγάλῳ ἐσέβαλε ἐς Ἐλευσῖνα, καὶ οἱ Βοιωτοὶ ἀπὸ 
συνθήματος Οἰνόην αἱρέουσι καὶ Ὑσίας δήμους τοὺς ἐσχάτους τῆς Ἀττικῆς, Χαλκιδέες τε ἐπὶ τὰ 
ἕτερα ἐσίνοντο ἐπιόντες χώρους τῆς Ἀττικῆς). 
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(4) Thuc. 2.18.1: “Oinoe, which is in the border lands of Attica and 
Boiotia? (ἡ γὰρ Οἰνόη οὖσα ἐν μεθορίοις τῆς Ἀττικῆς καὶ Βοιωτίας). 

(5) Towards the south-west the territory of Tanagra was bounded by that 
of Eleusis: Paus. 1.29.6 describes a funereal monument in Athens: 


“There is a stele . . . with cavalrymen fighting; their names are Melanopos and 
Makartatos, who died fighting against Lakedaimonians and Boiotians, where 
the boundaries are of the territory of Eleusis and the Tanagrans’ (ἔστι δὲ... 
στήλη μαχομένους ἔχουσα ἱππεῖς: Μελάνωπός σφισίν ἐστι καὶ Μακάρτατος 
ὀνόματα, οὓς κατέλαβεν ἀποθανεῖν ἐναντία Λακεδαιμονίων καὶ Βοιωτῶν 
τεταγμένους, ἔνθα τῆς Ἐλευσινίας εἰσὶ χώρας πρὸς Ταναγραίους ὅροι). 


Note 

This passage has been overlooked because editors since Bekker have printed 
Ἐλεωνίας, which is a conjecture by Boeckh, for Ἐλευσινίας, which is the 
reading of all the manuscripts. The manuscript reading is perfectly acceptable, 
and suggests a boundary somewhere in the Skourta Plain.** 

The Skourta Plain — which was common pasture land shared by 
Boiotians, Athenians, and even Corinthians? — can be regarded as 
μεθόρια, no-man's land between the territories proper of Attica and 
Boiotia. It is therefore by no means inaccurate to write of boundaries 
between the territory of Eleusis and the Tanagrans. 

A fragment of the stele has been recovered. The inscription is dated 
c. 4IO?, which suits the context of border clashes at the time.** 

(6) The Boiotian side of the boundary: Munn (1988) identifies two 
watchtowers in the north-east corner of the Skourta Plain, at Tsoukrati 
and Limiko, as Boiotian: see fig. 1 on p. 371.” Munn and Zimmerman 
Munn (1990) state that these towers ‘mark the southern limits of specifi- 
cally Tanagran control of this hinterland' (p. 37), and that ‘it seems likely 
that Tanagra, whose prosperity during this period (Hellenistic and 
Roman) is attested, exploited this hinterland after Athens (p. 38). 
Although they offer no evidence to support these statements, it is clear 
from (5) above that it was the Tanagrans to whom this territory belonged. 


?* 'A. Boeckh, cited by Bekker 1826: 58, accepted by Siebelis 1828: vi and το. 
Three manuscripts have Μακεδονίων, and two have Μακεδόνων for Λακεδαιμονίων. 
? Munn and Zimmerman Munn 1990: 36-7. 
Some of the pottery found by E. Mastrokostas on the top of Mount Parnes — see above, note 24 — 
was identified as Early Corinthian. 
34 Hansen 1983-9: 1:52.90 and Addenda in 2. 
# See too Ober 1985: 104, map 3 (both towers). Ober, and E. Vanderpool before him, took these towers 
to be Athenian, but Munn's view that they are Boiotian (based on their design) is convincing. 
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(7) Strabo 9.2.11 (404): ‘... in the vicinity of Phyle, a deme of Attica 
bordering on Tanagra’ (... περὶ Φύλην, δῆμον τῆς Ἀττικῆς ὅμορον τῇ 
Τανάγρα). 


Conclusion: the southern limits Tanagran territory extended into the 
Skourta Plain on the west, and eastward along or into the northern flanks 
of Mount Parnes, past Sphendaleis, and, clearly, up to the Oropia.** 


* 


Boundaries: (4) west 


Sources (1) Hdt. 9.15.1: after reaching Tanagran territory by way of 
Sphendaleis, Mardonios changed direction towards Skolos and found 
himself in the territory of the Thebans. See above, Boundaries: (3) 
south, (1). 


Note 

Skolos must have been the first place along the Asopos that was inside 
Theban territory, so the border would have been not far to the east of it.*” 
(2) Xen., Hell. 5.4.49: in his campaign of 377, Agesilaos marched from 
Plataia to Erythrai, and ‘passed the stockade at Skolos before the Thebans 
returned from their post at his former point of entry. Having accomplished 
this, he ravaged the eastern regions of the polis of the Thebans right up to 
the polis of the Tanagrans’ (ἔφθασεν ὑπερβὰς τὸ κατὰ Σκῶλον σταύρωμα, 
πρὶν ἐλθεῖν τοὺς Θηβαίους ἀπὸ τῆς φυλακῆς, καθ᾽ ἣν τὸ πρόσθεν εἰσῆλθεν. 
τοῦτο δὲ ποιήσας τὰ πρὸς ἕω τῆς τῶν Θηβαίων πόλεως ¿ou μέχρι τῆς 
Ταναγραίων). 


Note 
This supports the observations in (1) above. 
(3) Hdt. 9.43.2 quotes an oracle of Bakis:** 
The gathering of Hellenes and cries of the barbarian 
at Thermodon and grassy Asopos, 
where beyond their fate and destiny many of the bow-bearing Medes 
will fall, when their day of doom has come. 


36 Chandler 1926: 2-9 gives a good account of the subject from the Athenian point of view: see p. 6: 
‘The confines of Boeotia were pushed, therefore, in later times at least, a good distance into the heart 
of the Parnes mass. An examination of the history of Panakton and the land round about it shows 
that this was true in the fifth century too.’ See also Farinetti 2011: 221, 394-6. 

37 For the location of Skolos, see the references in Schachter 1981-94: 2:133 note 2. 

35 For this passage, see Flower and Marincola 2002: 187. 
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(τὴν δ᾽ ἐπὶ Θερμώδοντι καὶ Ἀσωπῷ λεχεποίῃ 
Ἑλλήνων σύνοδον καὶ βαρβαρόφωνον Ἰυγήν, 
τῇ πολλοὶ πέσονται ὑπὲρ λάχεσίν τε μόρον τε 
τοξοφόρων Μήδων, ὅταν αἴσιμον ἦμαρ ἐπέλθῃ) 


and adds that ‘the river Thermodon flows between Tanagra and Glisas’ (6 
δὲ Θερμώδων ποταμὸς ῥέει μεταξὺ Τανάγρης τε καὶ Γλίσαντος). 


Note 

The oracle implies that the Thermodon and the Asopos were near each 
other, that is, in the battlefield of Plataia in the direction of Tanagra. If 
Herodotos says that the Thermodon flowed between Tanagra — i.e. the 
territory of Tanagra — and Glisas, then Glisas must have been in that area, 
and not where later sources put it (see below). 

The only other classical author who mentions Glisas is Hellanikos, who 
is quoted as writing that the battle between the Epigonoi and the Thebans 
took place ἐν Γλίσαντι (FGrH 4 r100 = Schol. Pind., Pyth. 8.48). He does 
not specify its exact location.” 

Strabo 9.2.31 (412) identifies Glissas (sic) as a ‘settlement on Mount 
Hypaton, which is in the territory of Thebes near Teumessos and the 
Kadmeia [the text is corrupted], and hills beneath which lies the so-called 
Aonian plain, which reaches from Mount Hypaton up to Thebes’ 
(κατοικίαν ἐν τῷ Ὑπάτῳ ὄρει, 6 ἐστιν ἐν τῇ Θηβαϊκῇ πλησίον 
[τοῦ |Τευμησσοῦ (|οἱ δὲ γράφουσι τοῦ θευμησσοῦ |) καὶ τῆς Καδμείας 
[γεώλοφα καλεῖται δρία] ᾧ ὑποπίπτει τὸ Ἀόνιον καλούμενον πεδίον, ὃ 
διατείνει [μέχρι Θηβ]ῶν ἀπὸ τοῦ Ὑπάτου ὄρους. 

Pausanias: the ruins of Glisas were seven stades from Teumessos, on the 
left as one headed east; before them was a low mound, where Argive leaders 
who had accompanied Aigialeus and fallen there were buried, notably 
Promachos son of Parthenopaios (9.19.2); there was also a direct road 
from Thebes to Glisas, and above Glisas was Mount Hypaton; ‘they call 
the mountain stream Thermodon’ (τὸν δὲ ποταμὸν τὸν χείμαρρον 
Θερμώδοντα ὀνομάζουσιν) (9.19.3). 


?? The episode is alluded to several times by Pausanias, at 1.44.4, 9.5.13, 9.8.6, 9.9.4, and 9.19.2 (see 
below). 

Other sources do not identify the location of the battle at all: Diod. Sic. 4.66; Hyg., Fab. 71; 
Apollod. 3.7.3 (the Argives, opening hostilities, πορθοῦσι τὰς πέριξ kopas (‘they plundered the 
surrounding villages’)). 

Buck 1979: 62 remarked that ‘the story that is found in several traditions of a Theban defeat at Glisas, 
northeast of Thebes, at the hands of the Argives seems strange, because Glisas lies off the direct route 
from Argos’. His solution involves having the Argives move into Boiotia by way of Attica. 
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I would suggest that the location of Glisas, like that of many other places 
mentioned in the Homeric Catalogue of Ships, had been forgotten, and that 
we owe to Hellenistic scholarship — perhaps Apollodoros, who wrote on 
the Catalogue and whom Strabo used as a major source — the location 
north-east of Thebes. 

Fixing Glisas and the Thermodon where I think they belong, that is, in 

the Parasopia, north of the river, does not, unfortunately, help very much 
in pinpointing the boundary between Thebes and Tanagra, but it does 
remove a prop for the opinion that Tanagran territory extended up to just 
north-east of Thebes.*° 
(4) On the slopes of Mount Soros west of Kallithea (formerly 
Moustaphades), Stamatakis excavated a small sanctuary, with evidence 
for worship from late in the fifth century, and the late Hellenistic and 
imperial periods. The inscriptions from the site are attributed to Tanagra, 
for no very good reason, as the site is actually nearer to Thebes, although on 
the other side of the mountain. It could have been connected with Skolos 
or Glisas, or some other settlement.“ 
(s) Strabo 9.2.12 (404): ‘As one goes from Thebes to Argos Tanagra is on 
the left and . . . is on the right’ (Ἔστι δὲ τῷ ἐκ Θηβῶν εἰς Ἄργος ἀπιόντι ἐν 
ἀριστερᾶ fj Τάναγρα καὶ [c. 15 letters] ἐν δεξιᾶ κεῖται): probably Plataia on 
the right.** 


Conclusion: the western limits Here too the actual border area is vague; all 
that can be said for certain is that Skolos was the first settlement in Theban 
territory one reached on coming west from Tanagra. 


* 


Summary: the χώρα of Tanagra 


Most of the evidence for the limits of the χώρα of Tanagra is from the 
classical period. If the borders between Tanagra and Oropos are typical, 


4° Tris essential to avoid falling into the trap of compulsively identifying ‘suitable’ sites with Catalogue 
names. The Catalogue of Ships was a sort of snapshot of towns in existence at the time of its 
composition, since when, in the nature of things, some of these places were abandoned and their 
locations lost forever. The only Catalogue towns that can be located are those that were still 
inhabited later and were written about as such by later authors and mentioned in inscriptions. 
So, if Herodotos implies that Glisas and the Thermodon were near the Asopos, then that is probably 
where they were. In fact, a location south of Thebes would be quite suitable for the deciding battle of 
the invasion of the Epigonoi (see the preceding note). 

See Schachter 1981-94: 2:132-7. 

** Indeed, the editor of the latest Budé text proposes «fj τῶν Πλαταιέων» for the gap. 
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there were no fixed boundaries but rather areas of no-man’s land, τὰ 
μεθόρια, where the distinction between the territories of adjoining states 
was not clearly marked." With this in mind, the territorial limits of 
classical Tanagra can be defined as follows: to the east, between Tanagra 
and Oropos, at roughly 1.5 to 2 kilometres east of Delion; to the south, 
between Tanagra and Eleusis, at the north-east corner of the Skourta Plain; 
to the west, it was somewhere east of Skolos; in the north, it was south of 
the territories of Eleon, Harma, Pharai, Mykalessos, and Aulis.** 

At some time during the fourth century the territory of Tanagra was 
extended to include at least Aulis if not the other towns in the region, 
which were certainly Tanagran in the Hellenistic and Roman periods. 

Just after the Persian Wars the eastern seaboard was controlled by the 
Thebans. This may even have been the case before the wars, if the Thebans’ 
oracle of Amphiaraos consulted by the Persians was, as I believe it was, 
located in the Oropia. 


* 


The identification of the extent — if not the precise boundaries — of the 
territory of Tanagra makes a number of things clearer. For example, it 
appears that originally, before the addition of Aulis and the Tetrakomia, 
the χώρα fell naturally into two sections, roughly equal in area. This may 
explain at least in part the choice of Grimaidha as the urban centre of the 
polis. It is roughly in the middle of the χώρα, and would have been a 
suitable meeting place for economic and social purposes. A central location 
certainly makes more sense than an eccentric one. 


* Note for example the confusion over whether the battle of 424 was fought on Boiotian or Athenian 
soil: see above, pp. 86-7 and Appendix 2.5. 

See too the anecdote attributed to Agatharchides of Knidos: during a dispute between Athenians 

and Boiotians over the ownership of a piece of land called Sidai, Epameinondas won the argument 
by pointing out that the word σίδα was the Boiotian term for pomegranate: FGrH/B] 86 r8 (Athen. 
14 (6sor)). 
The exact locations of Eleon, Harma, Pharai, and Mykalessos are impossible to fix. It is clear from 
Thuc. 7.29.2 that Mykalessos was near the coast and easily accessible from Chalkis. It is logical to 
infer that the burial grounds at Ritsona belonged to Mykalessos, even though the townsite has not 
been found. The 'tetrakomia' of Eleon, Harma, Pharai, and Mykalessos must also have been close to 
each other, that is, in the region of Mykalessos (Strabo 9.2.14 (405)). The ancient remains at Dhritsa 
(now called Arma) are usually identified as those of Eleon: e.g. Fossey 1988: 89-95. The site seems to 
have been inhabited for most of antiquity, and might be a likely candidate for Pharai, on which see 
above 1 (2) (5). 

Several other sites of the Tanagraia are impossible to place: Eilesion (a Catalogue site — Hom., //. 
2.499 — if it was in the Tanagraia), Stephon (a site first occupied by the founders of Tanagra, 
presumably a fortified place: Plut., Quaest. Graec. 37 (299c)), Schedia (a village, to judge from the 
name — raft, or pontoon bridge — near the Asopos, perhaps on the north bank, perhaps occupied by 
the Gephyraioi: Etym. Magn. s.v. Γέφυρα), Hyria (Hom., I.. 2.496), and Oinophyta. See Farinetti 
201: 214-15. 
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Because of its location, Tanagra was open to a variety of influences 
from abroad. Athens, with which it shared α long border, is an obvious 
source. Direct contact with Athens was restricted by the intervening 
buffer zones of Oropos and the Skourta Plain, but a powerful and 
aggressive foreign neighbour could not be ignored, especially in those 
periods when the Athenians controlled Oropos and/or Euboia. The 
Tanagraia, as events in the fifth century show, was particularly vulner- 
able to attack by land and sea. This would have been a factor in keeping 
the Tanagrans loyal to the Thebans for most of the Classical period. The 
only time we hear of an anti-Theban faction in power in Tanagra was 
during the 370s, when a group led by Hypatodoros controlled the polis. 
He and his followers ruled under Spartan protection, and were no doubt 
of the same oligarchic persuasion as those who ran Thebes from 382 to 
379/378.” The name Hypatodoros is more at home at Thebes than at 
Tanagra,* and the fact that it was borne by a Tanagran suggests that his 
family had connections with people of the same class at Thebes. As he 
was active in the 370s Hypatodoros would have been born some time 
during the Peloponnesian War. Family connections at the upper levels 
of society may also account for the presence of two Eretrians in the 
Tanagran inscription /G vii.s8s (col. 1.17 and col. 11.15-16), which is 
probably a list of Tanagrans who fell at Delion. 

Another important area of access to the Tanagraia was the coast. There 
must have been a great deal of coming and going along the eastern seaboard 
throughout antiquity. Early connections with the east, particularly Aiolis, 
are reflected in eastern elements in pottery decorations,*” in the traditions 
of the ‘Aiolian Migration and Tanagran participation in the foundation 
of Herakleia Pontike (see below). 

On the whole, however, the subject of external influences on Tanagra 
is one that awaits closer examination. At present, there are insufficient 
usable data. 


5 Xen. Hell 5.4.49: ἔτι γὰρ τότε καὶ τὴν Τάναγραν οἱ περὶ Ὑπατόδωρον, φίλοι ὄντες τῶν 
Λακεδαιμονίων, εἶχον (‘for Hypatodoros and his people, who were friends of the 
Lakedaimonians, were still in control of Tanagra at that time’). 

46 LGPN 3p, s.v. 

47 See, for example, Kilinski 1990: 38-40 (34-8: influences from Corinth and Athens). 

48 The so-called Aiolian Migration, which began under Orestes, at one point set out from Aulis, 
naturally enough: Strabo 9.2.3 (401). There were, apparently, so many Boiotians involved in 
colonizing Aiolis that it was also called the Boiotian colony: Ephoros, FGrH 70 F119 (Strabo 9.2.5 
[402]). This legendary event might have been the subject of Korinna’s poem Orestas, fr. 690 PMG. 

See Rose 2008. 
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The traditional founder of the polis was Poimandros, the 'herdsman'.^? 
His authority was challenged by Polykrithos, he of ‘much grain’. The story 
itself cannot be traced back any further than the fourth century Bc, and was 
no doubt thoroughly reworked at the time, but the names, which are 
unusual for this kind of story, may be grounded in a much earlier tradition. 
So is the choice of Hermes, the herdsman's god, as the poliouchos, the 
patron god of the polis. Although most of the evidence for Hermes at 
Tanagra is late, we can accept Pausanias’ identification of his cult image as a 
work by Kalamis as firm evidence for the importance of the cult in the 
middle of the fifth century. Even Hesiod may have been aware of Hermes’ 
connections with this part of Boiotia (see below, note 55), and it is in fact 
more than likely that the worship of Hermes in the area went back at least 
to the Bronze Age. He, like Hera, is listed on a Linear B tablet at Thebes. 
Neither of these gods was worshipped in Hellenic Thebes, but both of 
them were important in what later became southern Boiotia, Hera on 
Mounts Kithairon and Helikon, Hermes at Tanagra. It is not fanciful to 
suggest that the founders of the Tanagran polis consciously selected 
Hermes as the poliouchos — a rare case of a god rather than a goddess filling 
this róle — in order to attract and secure the allegiance of the herdsmen of 
the χώρα." 

The absence of Tanagrans from the traditions of the Trojan War (and 
from Hesiod, for that matter) gives a terminus post quem for the foundation 
of the polis (see below). For the historical Tanagrans, this absence was 
something that had to be explained away. The story was that they had for 
some reason refused to participate in the expedition; as a result the 
Achaians, encamped nearby at Aulis, attacked them, besieging them at a 
place called Stephon. Poimandros led them from there to another site, 
which he proceeded to fortify, and called Poimandria. The story of the 
siege occurs only in Plutarch, who does not name his source. The refusal of 
the Tanagrans to take part in the expedition against Troy was apparently 
alluded to by Euphorion. Their reason may have been that Achilles carried 


4 Foundation legends (in rough chronological order): 

Aristophanes of Boiotia, FGrH 379 r2 bis| ΒΝ] 379 Eb (POxy. 2463.14-32) (possibly quoted by 
another, later source); Rhianos, FGrH 265 r47bisl ΒΝ] 265 r54a = fr. 715 Suppl. Hell. (POxy. 2463); 
Euphorion, CA p.42 F59 (Schol. B, //. 2.498 and Eustathios ad //. 266.20); Plut., Quaest. Graec. 37 
(299c—E) (perhaps from Diokles Peparethios: Halliday 1928: 160); Paus. 9.20.1. 

5 The Linear B tablet: Spyropoulos and Chadwick 1975: 100 Of 31. 
See Chapter 1 (= Schachter 1996b: 14-15); and Schachter 1996c: 898; Schachter 2000b: 12. 
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off Stratonike — Poimandros’ mother or wife, depending on the source — 
and killed Akestor — Poimandros' son or grandson, depending on how one 
reads the text.” 

None of this is of any historical value except that it reflects the 
Tanagrans’ desire to position themselves within basic Hellenic traditions. 
The fact that the stories begin to emerge in the first half of the fourth 
century could also be taken as a sign of heightened self-consciousness at a 
critical period. 

There are undercurrents in the foundation legends of discord among the 
founders of the city (not the polis, for they were already a community, 
lacking only a focal point, an urban centre): Poimandros set out to dig a 
ditch around the new settlement, was mocked by Polykrithos, and threw a 
rock which missed and killed Leukippos instead. This could at a pinch be 
interpreted as quarrels among the herdsmen, farmers, and aristocrats of the 
community. Certainly there are hints of an upheaval of some kind during 
the Archaic period: 

(1) The Athenian tyrannicides Harmodios and Aristogeiton were 
descended from the Gephyraioi, a kinship group based in Aphidna.” 
The Gephyraioi claimed that they had originated from Eretria, but 
Herodotos — and Hekataios (FGrH 1 F118) before him — identified them as 
Tanagrans. Herodotos (5.57) claimed that they were originally Phoenicians 
who had come with Kadmos to Boiotia and been allocated the Tanagrike. 
They were subsequently driven out by the Boiotoi and moved to Athens, 
where they were admitted to citizenship on special terms which on the one 
hand respected their own traditions and on the other debarred them from 
full participation in Athenian citizenship (5.57 and 61). Herodotos does not 
date any of this except to say that it was after the expulsion of the Kadmeians 
by the Argives and also after the arrival of the Boiotoi. These dates are 
meaningless. The Tanagran origin on the other hand may be secure enough. 
When Hekataios wrote there would not have been a stigma attached to their 
having Boiotian ancestry, whereas later in the fifth century there might well 
have been. 

(2) Tanagrans were said to have taken part in the foundation of Herakleia 
Pontike by the Megarians, which is dated c. 560 Bc.” 


5 See Schachter 2014b: 323 n. 43. 

5 Hat. 9.55: γένος ἐόντες τὰ ἀνέκαθεν Γεφυραῖοι; but were they a γένος in the technical sense? See 
Parker 1996: 288-9. 

5 See Hanell 1934: 128-9 for sources; Burstein 1976: 15-18; Avram, Hind, and Tsetschladze 2004: 


955.715. 
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(3) Late inscriptions from Naples mention a local phratry of Eunostidai, 
whose name has been connected with the Tanagran Hero Eunostos. 
Neapolis was founded early in the seventh century from Cumae, itself a 
Euboian foundation of the eighth century.^* 

(4) The 'Aiolian Migration’: see above, note 48. 

If this evidence has any value, it is that it points to a state of uncertainty or 
unrest in the region of Tanagra in the Archaic period. One might suppose 
for example that the foundation of a polis by a dominant group resulted in 
the dispossession or simply disaffection of others who moved off to seek a 
better life elsewhere. People may have found themselves without κλῆροι — 
property — of their own, or the means to get it. 


III. The polis: historical sketch (to the 370s) 


But so much for what is, at best, outright speculation. A little less uncer- 
tainty results from a consideration of the contemporary evidence, which 
suggests that the polis was established during the seventh century sc. 

The Homeric Catalogue of Ships, the Boiotian section of which was 
probably brought up to date during the Archaic period,” omits Tanagra, 
although it includes other sites from the vicinity: Hyria and Aulis (496), 
Graia and Mykalessos (498), Harma (499), and Eleon (500). Of these, only 
Aulis and Mykalessos definitely survived into the Classical period and 
beyond. The location of the others has been subject to scholarly debate 
since antiquity." 

Itis not until late in the sixth century that the name of the polis was even 
alluded to. The earliest inscriptions are on two bronze shields dedicated at 
Olympia. One of them commemorates a victory by Ταναγραῖοι over an 
opponent whose name has been lost. The other is restored as identifying 
booty taken from the Tanagraians (see below, notes 70 and 71 and 
Appendix 1). The earliest literary source to mention the Tanagrans is 
Hekataios, FGrH/BN] 1 F118 (Steph. Byz. s.v. Γέγυρα), who is cited as 
having identified the Gephyraioi as Tanagraioi. Coins of Head's Periods 


54 See Pappalardo and Sonnabend 1998; Schiff 1909; Guarducci 1938: 107 and 133.xLv. 

For Eunostos at Tanagra, see Plut., Quaest. Graec. 40 (300D-3014). 

5 Tt must have been quite soon after the foundation of the polis of Thebes, since Thebes was still called 
Hypothebai, that is, ‘Below Thebes’. See Chapter 1 and Schachter 20142: 325-6. 

Hesiod does not mention Tanagra either, but he — or the author of the relevant section of the 
Theogony — does seem to have been aware of at least one tradition which the Tanagrans adopted, 
namely that Hermes was born in the neighbourhood: see Schachter 1981-94: 2:45--6. 

5$ Unless Hyria and Hysiai were identical, as some ancient writers believed: Strabo 9.2.12 (404). There 
may be some merit to this idea. 
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1 and 1 - their precise dating not being possible, it is safest to say merely 
‘before 480° — carry the mint marks T, T-T, T-A, no doubt signifying 
Ταναγραίον (see below). The name of the polis itself does not appear 
before Herodotos and Thucydides. 

It is possible that Graia — wherever it was — may have been some 
kind of forerunner of Tanagra, if only because the names seem to be 
similar. If this similarity is real rather than apparent, and Τάναγρα is 
connected with Γραῖα, then the element tava- might be derived from 
tavads, and refer to Mount Kerykeion, on the slopes of which the city 
was built.” Tanagra might then be seen as an offshoot — on high 
ground — of Graia. 

At Tanagra itself, two stamped roof tiles have been dated in the first 
half of the seventh century ΒΟ. If this dating is secure, this is the earliest 
published datable evidence from the townsite.” The existence of these 
tiles is an indicator of a fairly high level of prosperity at an early date. 
Another is the great number of graves, many of them on prime land, 
where of course they have been easier to find. Visible burial is an 
indication not so much of the level of population as of the relative 
level of prosperity. If there are graves in arable land — as happens at 
Akraiphia and Thespiai and in the Teneric Plain — it suggests that there 
is wealth, certainly conspicuous waste. 

Among the many graves, both looted and officially excavated, the 
earliest seem to have contained pottery and terracotta figurines dated 
c. 625-600 BC.” The cemetery near the military airfield contained pottery 
dating from the first quarter of the sixth century Bc on.°° The earliest 
known inscription from the site, the epigram on the monumental tomb- 
stone of the two young men Dermys and Kitylos, is dated to the beginning 
of the sixth century. The stone was apparently found on Kokali, opposite 


57 See the Orphic Argonautika 1126: τανυ-/ταναήκεες Ἄλπεις, ‘the high peaks of the Alps’. See Frisk 
1954-74 s.v. ταναός, and Chantraine 1968-80 s.v. Tavu- C. 

Compare also Heraclid. Creticus 1.8 Pfister, describing Tanagra: ἣ δὲ πόλις τραχεῖα μὲν καὶ 
µετέωρος, ‘the city is high up, on rugged terrain’. 

55 Felsch 1979. The two tiles in question are described on p. 30 (DI and 2) and dated (on stylistic 
grounds) pp. 6-7. 

A larnax dated to the beginning of the seventh century was said to have been found at Tanagra: 
Waiblinger 1974: 23 (col. 1), citing ‘AJA 38, 1934, p. 4-8’. The reference is incorrect, and I have been 
unable to track it down. 

9 See for now the useful resumé in Higgins 1986: 1-49, with fig. 21 on p. 40. 

It is to be hoped that Fabienne Marchand’s researches into the nineteenth-century excavation 

reports will provide more information about the find-spots: Marchand 2002. 
65 Andreiomenou 1985a: 109; Andreiomenou 2007: 265-70, 272-3. 
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the townsite across the Lari, but in a context of re-use.” If a private person 
was capable of commissioning a monument on this scale, there must have 
been a great deal of accumulated private wealth in the region at this time. 

The earliest non-funerary inscriptions that can be connected with 
Tanagra are two dedications of the end of the seventh or beginning of 
the sixth century Bc. One (Jeffery 1990: 94.5) is on a bronze /ebes and reads 
‘Demotheres | Sacred property of Apollo Karykeios’ (Δεμοθέρες | Πιαρὸν 
Ἀπόλονος Kapukepio). The other (Jeffery 1990: 94.7), on a bronze phiale, 
reads ““Chosen” Thebans, under the command of Phlowax, dedicated 
[this] as the sacred property of the Karykeian’ (Πιαρὸν τὸ Kapukepio 
Φλόραρος ἀπάρχοντος λεφτοῖς Θεβαίοις ἀνέθεαν). 

It is noteworthy that both of these objects were dedicated by outsiders, 
94.5 by a Euboian (his name, Demother(s)es, being inscribed by a different 
hand in Euboic script), and 94.7 by Thebans. Here, as at Thebes, outsiders 
paid their respects to Apollo as the patron god of the leaders of the polis.^ 
It was a common practice for the founders of a polis to claim the patronage 
of the Delphic god.^ We know about the Tanagran Apollo only from these 
dedications. No trace has been found of his sanctuary, nor, for that matter, 
has any Tanagran sanctuary been firmly identified.°t The epithet 
Karykeios suggests that it was by or on the mountain; perhaps it was within 
the area enclosed by the later city walls. 

Another early visitor to the Tanagraia might have been the poet Alkaios. 
He wrote about the sanctuary of Athena at Koroneia, about Onchestos, 
and possibly about Eros at Thespiai. As D. L. Page put it, ‘it is at least 
highly probable that he was familiar with Boeotia'. ^ Page has also restored 
references to the Asopos and to Tanagra in a commentary on Alkaios which 
seems to deal with one of his periods of exile (apparently the second). In his 
text of the fragments, G. Liberman suggests that this exile took Alkaios to 


* Jeffery 1990: 94.8 = IG vii.579 = Hansen 1983-9: 1.61109 = Venencie 1960: 608-10. Each of the youths 
is identified by name, and on the base is the epigram Ἀμφάλκες ἔστασ᾽ ἐπὶ Κιτύλοι ἐ[δ᾽ ἐπὶ Δέρμυι 
(‘Amphalkes set this up for Kitylos and for Dermys’). 

The findspot: Higgins 1986: 44 and 45 (on fig. 28), and cf. 64. 

6 For Thebes, see Schachter 1981-94: 2:83 note 2 and Schachter 2014a. 

It would be tempting to see the dedication by Demother(s)es and the appearance on the casualty 
list ZG vii.585 (see above) of two Eretrians as signs of ancestral connections with Eretria going back to 
the foundations of the polis, if indeed the founding fathers were from Graia, which had close links 
with Eretria. However, it is equally if not more likely that what we have here are examples of ξενία 
between the upper classes of Tanagra and Eretria. 

55 See Schachter 1992: 37-8. 

^* For suggestions, and references to earlier studies, see Roller 1987: 226-9 and 1974: 155-6. 

55 Page 1955: 271, and in general 268-72. See too Schachter 1981-94: 1:19 (Athena), 2:214 note 3 
(Onchestos). 
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Thebes and that the ‘battle near the bridge’ (τὴν π[ρὸς] τῆι γεφύρη«ι» 
παράταξιν) may have been fought in Boiotia or nearby ^^ (one thinks 
inevitably of the Athenian Gephyraioi). 

The dedication by the Thebans is the first of several examples of close 
relations between Tanagrans and Thebans. The circumstances of this offer- 
ing by a group of Theban elite warriors and their commander are unclear: 
military manoeuvres, ‘showing the flag’, or participation at games are only 
some possibilities. What is clear is that Thebans were welcome at a Tanagran 
sanctuary at the turn of the seventh and sixth centuries. Towards the end of 
the sixth century the Thebans, according to Herodotos, reckoned the 
Tanagrans among their nearest allies,” and Tanagra was one of the 
Boiotian poleis minting coins before the Persian Wars.* 

The Tanagrans were involved in at least two serious battles near the end 
of the sixth century. The evidence comes from two bronze shields dedi- 
cated at Olympia. One, from the last quarter of the century, records a 
Tanagran victory over an unnamed adversary.^? The other, from late in the 
century, records a victory over Tanagra by another unnamed opponent, 
and poses problems of decipherment and interpretation (see 
Appendix 1).”° 

These battles were probably part of the campaign fought between 
Boiotians and Athenians in 506 which resulted, according to Herodotos 


66 Liberman 1999: 117-20. 

D. L. Page's restorations: Alkaios, το Campbell = fr. 306AE bis Liberman = POxy. 2506 fr. 98(b) Il. 
16-22: l. το: tap Ἀσω[πῶι; Ι.20:]περὶ Τά]ναγραν. In the first line of the fragment, G. L. Huxley 
suggests something like] yep[Upm. 

The second exile and the battle at the bridge (Liberman’s restoration): 


T9(c) Campbell = fr. 306ΑΕ Liberman = POxy. 2506 fr. 98(a) col. ur. 1]. 4-7: 


[κατὰ or μετὰ τὴ]ν δευτέ- 
ραν [eis Θή]βᾳς φυγὴν καὶ 
τὴν π[ρὸς] τῆι γεφύρηκι» tapá- 


ταξιν. 


Fragment 82 of the papyrus (fr. 306ac Liberman) refers twice to Boiotia (1.3 Βοιωτίας, |. 7 Βοιωτ) 
and perhaps also to Thebes (1.5 Θῆ]βαι ζάθε[αι). 
Hdt. 5.79: Οὐκῶν ἄγχιστα ἡμέων οἰκέουσι Ταναγραῖοί τε καὶ Κορωναῖοι καὶ Θεσπιέες; καὶ οὗτοί γε 
ἅμα ἡμῖν αἰεὶ μαχόμενοι προθύμως συνδιαφέρουσι τὸν πόλεμον (‘Do not the Tanagrans and 
Koroneians and Thespians live nearest to us, and do they not always vigorously fight and wage 
war by our sides?’). 
Babelon 1907: 963-7; Head 1911: 348. The dates assigned to these coins are to be lowered: Vottéro 
2001: 182 dates them to the sixth century/first half of the fifth century. 
NIO 127 = Jeffery 1990: 95.12 = Lazzarini 1976: 316.958: Ταναγραῖοι 16v — - -. 
7? NIO 128 = V. OlBer 36-7 = SEG 15.245 = Lazzarini 1976: 317.968. Vottéro 2001: 273 dates it at the 
beginning of the fifth century. 


a 
3 
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(5.74-77) and the Athenians, in the utter rout of the Boiotians and 
Chalkidians, who had joined them for the occasion. An apparently limited 
issue of staters by Chalkis — only two examples are known — with an 
elongated “Boiotian’ shield charged with an epichoric chi (Y) on the 
obverse, and the device of a wheel on the reverse, may well have been 
associated with this adventure, or rather its aftermath: see Chapter 3. 

A variety of the wheel device also appears on the reverse of some 
Tanagran coins which the Tanagrans minted on behalf of the Boiotoi; 
others in the series have the old-fashioned mill-sail incuse on the reverse. 
These coins are usually dated after the Persian Wars, and it has been argued 
that they were issued just afterwards, when the Thebans had lost control of 
the Boiotoi and their position had been usurped by the Tanagrans: see 
Chapter 4. 

But the status of Thebes after the Persian Wars was not as dire as is 
generally assumed. Although all the Boiotian poleis save the Thespians and 
Plataians had Medized, the only punishment of which we read was that 
inflicted on a handful of the leading men at Thebes.” Within five years, 
and probably less, of the battle of Plataia, the Thebans had staged a full 
recovery: a victory by a Theban boy at the Pythia in 474 and by another 
Theban at the Isthmos at about the same time if not before bear witness to 
their rehabilitation." Moreover, by 470 Bc the Thebans were already in 
control (again) of the coastal sanctuary at Delion, where they 
organized the (re)dedication of a gilt cult image of the Delian Apollo (see 
above, 1. Boundaries: 1 (east) (b) (1)). If the Thebans were in control of the 
region, the Tanagrans would have been subordinate rather than equal to 
them at the time. 

A Theban presence in the period immediately preceding or following 
the Persian Wars is manifested by a deposit of black-glaze kantharoi left at a 
site on the outskirts of the military airfield north of the townsite. These 
reveal the presence of a sanctuary of Herakles on the outskirts of Tanagra.” 

Such of the pottery fragments whose shape might be instructive seem to 
resemble most closely kantharoi of ‘Form r as analysed by Heimberg 


? Hdt. 9.86-8. 
” Pind., Pyth. τι (a victory by Thrasydaios son of Pythonikos). According to the scholiast, Thrasydaios 
won two victories, one as a boy in 474, the other in 454. 
Isthm. 3 and 4 is dated 474/473? by Snell-Maehler, 476? by Bowra 1964: 408. 
Theban recovery after the Persian Wars: Chapter 5 (= Schachter 2004: 350-2). 
75 Andreiomenou 2007: 31-44; Andreiomenou 19852: 113, 18-19; Andreiomenou 1985b. 
Guy Vottéro — Vottéro 2001: 183 — dates these in the first half of the fifth century, although some 
of the lettering looks earlier, and indeed the editors of LGPN 35 s.v. Καπυνεύς date SEG 35.411 bis 
'νί/ν᾽. 
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(1982), and particularly kantharos no. 2 (p. 127.2), which she dates to the 
first half of the fifth century Bc. 

Whatever date we care to assign to this deposit, it reveals not only a 
Theban interest in Tanagra but also a Theban presence, for Herakles was 
the symbol par excellence of Theban military power.”* 

Tanagran — and Theban — prosperity in the second and third quarters of 
the fifth century is partly reflected in the commission of statues from 
Kalamis. At Thebes he created a statue of Zeus, called Zeus Ammon by 
Pausanias, but more likely to have been Zeus Karaios, patron god of the 
Boiotian ethnos, a suitable god for the Thebans to have claimed at this 
juncture.” For the Tanagrans he made cult images of Dionysos and of 
Hermes Kriophoros, their poliouchos.’° 

In 458” a force of Lakedaimonian and allied troops under 
Nikomedes, who had been on campaign in Phokis, found themselves 
unable to get back to the Peloponnese over the Krisaian gulf or by land 
over the Isthmos, because the Athenians were in the way. “They decided 
to wait in Boiotian territory and work out the safest way to get through’ 
(ἔδοξε δὲ αὐτοῖς ἐν Βοιωτοῖς περιμείνασι σκέψασθαι ὅτῳ τρόπῳ 
ἀσφαλέστατα διαπορεύσονται) (Thuc. 1.107.4). Thucydides adds that 
they had also come to Boiotia because some Athenians had asked them 
to invade Athens and put an end to the democracy./* The Athenians and 
their allies marched into Boiotia to meet the Lakedaimonians and battle 
was joined at Tanagra (1.108.1). Among the allies of the Athenians were 
Thessalian cavalry, who switched sides during the battle (1.107.7). The 
Lakedaimonians won and went home by way of the Isthmos. But on the 
sixty-second day after this battle the Athenians entered Boiotia, defeated 
the Boiotians at Oinophyta (location unknown), took control of Boiotia 
and Phokis, tore down the walls of the Tanagrans, took one hundred 
Opountian Lokrians hostage, and finished building their own long walls 
(1.108.2—3). Diodoros, depending on another source, perhaps Ephoros, 
tells the story differently: he says that the Thebans asked the 


7* Compare the similar but to all appearances later deposit on Mount Kithairon: Hornbostel 1984: 
176-9 (SEG 35.36); cf. Ober 1987: 217.58. 
75 Chapter τι (= Schachter 1994a: 74—5); Paus. 9.16.1. 
76 Dionysos: Paus. 9.20.2, and see Schachter 1981-94: 1:183-5. 
Hermes: Paus. 9.22.1; Schachter 1981-94: 2:44-7. 
See Neudecker 1999, and Dórig 1965: 177-92 (Dionysos), 200-10 (‘Ammon’), 220-30 (Hermes). 
77 For the date see Lewis 1992c: sor. 
78 Thuc. 1107.4. Another possibility, not to my knowledge put forward before now, is that the 
Lakedaimonians were heading for a harbour — probably Delion — in friendly territory. 
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Lakedaimonians for help in their campaign to regain control of Boiotia, 
and that the Lakedaimonians helped them extend the walls of Thebes, 
and compelled the poleis of Boiotia to submit to the Thebans. In order 
to forestall this, the Athenians sent out a force under Myronides, who 
defeated a superior force of Boiotians, laid siege to Tanagra, took it, tore 
down the walls, dissolved the Boiotian league and devastated the terri- 
tory. The Boiotians regrouped and fought Myronides at Oinophyta, 
where they lost again. Myronides subjugated all of Boiotia except for 
Thebes, and then went off to deal with the Opountian Lokrians, whom 
he also defeated (11.81—3). 

Several inscriptions deal with the battles at l'anagra and Oinophyta: see 
Appendix 2. 

The walls of Tanagra which the Athenians tore down were later rebuilt. 
Their subsequent reconstruction is reflected in the foundation legends of 
the fourth century: the τεῖχος of which Xenophon writes in his description 
of Agesilaos’ campaign of 377 was not the wall of Tanagra, but probably the 
Theban stockade.” 

After their victory at Oinophyta, the Athenians set up people favourable 
to themselves to govern poleis throughout Boiotia. Eventually a large 
number of those they had driven out gathered at Orchomenos and when 
a suitable opportunity arose, in 446, managed to defeat an Athenian force 
at Koroneia, throw the Athenians out of Boiotia, and re-establish them- 
selves throughout the land.*° 

There then followed a period of good fortune for the Thebans and 
their Boiotian allies under the auspices of the Spartans, for whom they 
acted as willing agents throughout the Peloponnesian War. The 
Tanagrans shared in these good times. At some time in the third quarter 
of the century they built a large temple to Apollo at Delion. This seems 
to have been destroyed before 424." The Tanagrans of course also 
shared in the bad times: the Athenian raid of 426 (see above, 


7? Xen., Hell. 5.4.49. Agesilaos passed over the stockade (τὸ σταύρωμα) before the Thebans could get 
to it, and then laid waste the territory of the Thebans to the east right up to the territory of the 
Tanagrans, which was at the time governed by friends of the Lakedaimonians. ‘And then he went 
back, keeping the wall on his left’ (καὶ ἐκ τούτου δὴ ἀπῄει ἐν ἀριστερᾷ ἔχων τὸ τεῖχος). The only 
‘wall which Agesilaos would have had on his left as he proceeded westward was the stockade, as 
Mark Munn has pointed out: Munn 1987: 106-38, esp. 124-6. Munn’s interpretation is accepted by 
Hansen 2004: 453; Hansen 1996: 105. 

8° "Thuc. 1.113.2, 3.62.5, 3.67.3, 4.92.6; Diod. Sic. 12.6.2; Xen., Mem. 3.5.4. 

See Schachter forthcoming a. 

*' Piteros 2000: 602-4. 
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I. Boundaries 1: (east) (a) (1)), and the battle of Delion, where, although 
they were on the winning side, they suffered heavy losses.** 

In the Boiotian confederacy of the time, the Tanagrans had the rights 
and responsibility attendant upon providing one of the eleven Boiotarchs. 
See above, section 1, Introduction. 

Presumably the Tanagrans followed the Thebans into the Corinthian 
War, this time fighting against the Spartans, although there is no direct 
evidence of the involvement of Tanagrans. During the Spartan occupation 
of Thebes (382-379/378) and Thespiai (?382-375/373), however, a pro- 
Spartan faction ruled at Tanagra under Hypatodoros (see above). 
Indeed, the Spartans may even have installed a harmost, Panthoidas, with 
a force of Lakedaimonians." The pro-Spartan government was thrown out 
by the Thebans between 375 and 32723. and from then on we must presume 
that the Tanagrans were contented followers of the Thebans.** It may have 
been at this time that the foundation legends, as we have them, took shape, 
to mark a ‘second foundation’. 


# Thuc. 489-101. The Tanagrans were posted on the left of the Boiotian line (4.93.4), which was 
overwhelmed by the Athenians (4.96.3). 
A list of names found at Ταπαστα has been plausibly identified as giving Tanagran casualties in this 
battle: ZG vii.585 = Venencie 1960: 611—-15D. 
Several of them are commemorated in a series of remarkable funereal stelai of black stone with the 
figures and their surroundings incised and intended for painting. The following come from the 
territory of Tanagra: 


Koiranos (/G vii.585 col. 1v.1, as Κοέρανος): Schild-Xenidou 2008: 291.57 = Schild-Xenidou 
1972: 43.46: 

Nikias (/G vii.585 col. 1.15): Schild-Xenidou 2008: 294.63; Kalogeropoulou 1968: 92 and 
note 4; 

Saugenes (IG vii.585 col. 1ν.4): Schild-Xenidou 2008: 289.56 = Schild-Xenidou 1972: 43.45. 


The man honoured in a fourth stone from Asopia (Chlembotsari), Pherenikos, is not in the 
inscription as it stands, but could have been listed near the beginning of column 1, where there is 
space for four names, two of them ending in -os: Schild-Xenidou 2008: 292.60 = Schild-Xenidou 
1972: 44.48. 

See Chapter 12 (= Schachter 2007c: 135.3, 136.5, 136.6, 136.8). 

Plut, Pel. 15.4: Pelopidas defeated a large force of Lakedaimonians near Tanagra and killed 
Panthoidas the harmost. Munn 1993: 165 suggests that Agesilaos installed Panthoidas at Tanagra in 
377. Panthoidas and his troops need not have been based at Tanagra, although it is possible. 

Xen., Hell. 5.4.50; at the same time they threw out the pro-Spartan rulers of Thespiai (5.4.55). 

Four funereal reliefs from Tanagra, depicting horsemen or young athletes, and dating from the 
first or second quarters of the fourth century, might commemorate Tanagrans who fell in battle 
during this turbulent period: Schild-Xenidou 2008: 297.67 = Schild-Xenidou 1972: 45.50; 2008: 
309.77 = 1972: 52.58; 2008: 310.79 = 1972: 52.59; 2008: 318.86 = 1972: 58.66. 

Isoc., Plataikos (14) 9: the Thebans had persuaded the Thespians and Tanagrans to associate 
themselves formally with Thebes (συντελεῖν ... εἰς τὰς Θήβας). 


8 
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APPENDIX: INSCRIPTION ON A SHIELD FROM OLYMPIA 
(NIO 128 = V. OlBer 36-7 = SEG 15.245 = LAZZARINI 1976: 317.968) 


The text is in three lines, of which the second is illegible, and is transcribed 
as follows: 


1) ΊΙΟΝΙΟ..ΧΑΡΜΑΤ..Ε.... 
2) 
3) ]NTANATPAI ... ΕΛΟΝΤΕΣ. 


The original editor, E. Kunze, identified the script as Boiotian, and this has 
been widely accepted.*° However, the chi in line 1 (which seems to be clear 
enough in the photograph fig. 17 on p. 37 of V. OlBer) is shaped like an X, 
whereas Boiotian chi looks more like a psi, and the right leg of the Γ in line 
3 is not short (as in Boiotian), but almost equal in length to the left leg. 
X-shaped chi and a lopsided gamma are found in Attic, as are all the other 
letter forms." 

Kunze suggested restoring line 1 as Κ]ρονίοι.χάρµα or Κ]ρονίοι. 
xépuar[a. He pointed out, however, that the traces before the first 
omicron were hard to reconcile with a P (p. 36 note 4). M. L. Lazzarini, 
on the other hand, proposed Κ]ρονίοι.χᾶρματ[α].Ε.. .* 

Χάρμα is found in poetry only, and means something which gives joy 
or pleasure to people, both friendly and — when used ironically — hostile.’ 
If this is the correct restoration, line 1, and probably line 2 as well, would 
have been an epigram commemorating a victory. 

hépya/ta, on the other hand, would mean that whoever dedicated the 
shield also dedicated chariots as part of the spoils of war. If the shield was 
dedicated by Athenians, as the lettering suggests, the first two lines of the 
inscription may refer to the four-horse chariot dedicated to Athena as a 
tithe of the ransom taken for Boiotians captured in the campaign of 506.”° 
In this case, line 3 could be restored, exempli gratia, Διὶ Ἀθεναῖοι ἀνέθεσα]ν 
Ταναγραί[ον Π]ελόντες. I find this the more attractive interpretation of 
the two. 


8 Although it is not listed in Jeffery 1990 (the supplement); cf. Knoepfler 1992: 421.14. 

87 Immerwahr (1) 1990: 135 (gamma), 164-5 (chi), xxii-xxiii (letter forms on Attic vases); Jeffery 1990: 
66 (Attic letter forms). 

88 Lazzarini 1976: 107-8. ® Chantraine 1968-80: s.v. Χαΐρω. 

?? Hdt. 5.77.4. The inscription that Herodotos transcribed has been found in two versions, one from 
the end of the sixth century, the other (the one Herodotos saw) from about the middle of the fifth 
century: IG [όσοι = ML? r5 = Hansen 1983-9: 1.99, 179. To the bibliographies in these, add SEG 35.21, 
39.1789, 40.24, 42.230, 43.1250, 46.59. 
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On this reading the shield would have been dedicated at Olympia to 
make known to the Greek world what had happened in eastern Boiotia, at 
least from the Athenian point of view. 


APPENDIX 2 INSCRIPTIONS DEALING WITH THE BATTLES 
OF TANAGRA AND OINOPHYTA 


Tanagra 
(2) 1G i3.1149 = ML? 35 = Hansen 1983-9: 1.135 = Pritchett 
1996: 170.4 (SEG 46.2341) 


Fragments of a monument at Athens listing Argives who fell at Tanagra. 


(2) SEG 34.560 = 37.488 = 45.620 = 46.646 = Hansen 
1983-9: 2.637 (118a) = Pritchett 1996: 170.2 = Knoepfler 1992: 423.22 


Funereal relief of a man of Atrax (Thessaly) who fought ἐν Τανάγρας πεδίωι. 


(3) | ML? 36 = Lazzarini 1976: 322.998 = Pritchett 1996: 170.3 


(Supplemented from Paus. 5.10.4): tithe dedicated at Olympia by the 
Lakedaimonians and their allies of booty taken from the Argives, 
Athenians, and Ionians, from Tanagra. 


(4) Daux 1958 = SEG 17.243 = 45.496 = Lazzarini 
1976: 320.987 = Pritchett 1996: 169.17" 


An inscription at Delphi, recording an official dedication of a bronze horse 
by the Thessalians: 


Θεσσολοὶ τὸν Πίππον τὀπόλλονι δεκάταν τὸν ἀ[π]ὸ Ταναγ[-- 


The original editor chose to restore Τανα[ραίον] rather than Τανάγ[ρας], 
and suggested that this was dedicated from spoils taken at the battle of 
Oinophyta.”” 


9?" See too Sordi 1958: 344-7; Bull. épigr. 59.189; Larsen 1960b: 241-2 (SEG 18.207); Larsen 1968: τὰς and 
note 3; Jeffery 1990: 375. 

?* Daux 1958: 332: ‘Il n'est pas impossible que les Thessaliens aient cette fois (sc. at Oinophyta) tenu à 
réparer leur défection précédente, à se conformer aux clauses d’alliance et à commémorer leur action 
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This interpretation has been widely accepted. Marta Sordi, however, 
interprets it otherwise. She restores τὸν ἀ[π]ὸ Τανάγ[ρας], and takes it as 
referring to οἱ ἀπὸ Τανάγρας, the Thessalians who were ‘exiles from 
Tanagra’, or the ‘rebels of Tanagra’ (favouring the first). 

Another interpretation, less complicated than the others, would be to 
read τὸν ἀ[π]ὸ Τανάγ][ρας], and see the horse as a dedication by the 
Thessalians who changed sides at the battle of Tanagra. This option was 
put forward as a possibility by Pritchett. It has the advantage of not 
requiring us to have the Thessalians come back to fight on the side of the 
Athenians two months later at Oinophyta.? 


Oinophyta 


(5) Plassart 1958: 133-4.174 = [Thesp 488 = SEG 19.363 r = Knoepfler 
1992: 456—7.86 


An epitaph from Thespiai: 


Φιλολάϊος 
Φηγήας ἐν Οἰνοφύτοις 
Λαυκλὲς ἐν Ὠρωποῖ 

4 Φιλολάϊος ἐν Ὠρωποῖ 
Φιλολάϊος ἐν Κορωνείη 


The lettering is no earlier than the middle of the fourth century sc. P. Jamot, 
who discovered the stone, suggested that it commemorated several members 
of the same family who had fallen in battle over a period of years (quoted by 
Plassart 1958: 133). If the battles are listed in chronological order, then the 
battle ‘at Oropos’ would probably have been the one we know as the battle of 
Delion, while the battle at Koroneia would have been the battle of 394. 


(6) Hansen 1983-9: 1.114 = SEG 25.551 = Jeffery 1990: 435.160 = Fossey 
1991: 169—80.77 (SEG 41.453) = Knoepfler 1992: 500.178 ter 


From Kopai, a stone with traces of a funerary epigram of one who èm’ 
Ἀσοποῖ δὲ δαµασθές (‘slain at the Asopos’). It has been associated with 


par une offrande dans le sanctuaire de Delphes.’ But he also points out that this dedication could just 
as well have commemorated some other action altogether, of which posterity knows nothing. 

5 Ἀπό + genitive in dedications of spoils normally refers to spoils taken from people rather than a 
place, but the latter is not unheard of: Lazzarini 1976: 322.996 and cf. 317.964. 
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both Oinophyta and Plataia (the letter forms support either). Plataia is now 
regarded as more likely. 


(7) Pind., Lsthm. 7.23-37 


Ode in honour of Strepsiades of Thebes, whose uncle and namesake had 
died in battle in the defence of his homeland. It has been suggested that this 
might refer to the battle of Oinophyta.?* 


Comments 
Originally this article was meant to be the first of two. To date, the second 
part has not materialized. It would be tempting providence to predict its 
appearance. 


[= Tanagra: the Geographical and Historical Context: Part One’, Pharos 11 


(2003 (2004)) 45-74.] 


% ML? 78; Bowra 1964: 412. 
See Schachter forthcoming a. 


CHAPTER 7 


From hegemony to disaster: Thebes from 362 to 335 


I. Thebes and the Boiotians 


When Alexander and the Macedonians destroyed Thebes in 335, they were 
joined by men from Phokis, and by Boiotians: Diodoros and Pompeius 
Trogus single out the Plataians, Thespians, and Orchomenians, Arrian the 
Plataians. In addition, Arrian also cites the participation of οἱ ἄλλοι 
Βοιωτοί (‘the rest of the Boiotians’), whereas Diodoros limits these to 
τινες ἄλλοι τῶν ἀλλοτρίως διακειμένων πρὸς τοὺς Θηβαίους (‘a number of 
others, drawn from those who were unfavourably disposed to the 
Thebans’).' However, despite the impression this gives that the Thebans 
were universally hated by their fellow Boiotians, a closer examination of the 
evidence shows that during the second and third quarters of the fourth 
century the Thebans directed the Boiotian confederacy with the consent 
and loyalty of the vast majority of Boiotians. 

They exercised their leadership by a combination of coercion and diplo- 
macy. Dissident elements were dealt with by force. The Plataians, who had 
been hostile to the Thebans since at least 519, were driven out in 373, their city 
destroyed, and their lands distributed among Thebans. Plataia no longer 
existed as a polis. Orchomenos, which had provided a base for the enemies of 
Thebes during the Corinthian War (and was to do the same later during the 
Third Sacred War), and remained a centre of the disaffected aristocracy 
during the Theban Hegemony, was taken in 364, when at least some of its 
citizens were put to the sword and their womenfolk and children enslaved. 


' Diod. Sic. 17.13.5; Just., Epit. (of Pompeius Trogus) 11.3.8; Arr., Anab. 1.8.8 (cf. Plut., Alex. 11.11: καὶ 
γὰρ Φωκεῖς καὶ Πλαταιεῖς τῶν Θηβαίων κατηγόρησαν, "The Phokians and Plataians blamed the 
Thebans’). 

Compare also an inscribed fragment of a base from Plataia from late in the fourth century: ἀκροθί 
[ν]ια παρὰ Θ[ηβαίων] | - - - - vres ἀεὶ | τόνδ᾽ ἔθεσαν (IG vii.1679 = Arch.Eph. (1917), Chron. 158.3), 
which A. Skias (Arch.Eph.) associated with the destruction of Thebes. 

The territory of Thebes was distributed τοῖς περιοικοῦσι Βοιωτοῖς (‘to the neighbouring 
Boiotians’) (Diod. Sic. 18.1.3), cf. Just., Epit. 11.4.7. 
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Orchomenos continued to function as a polis, however, for in 359 an 
Orchomenian was appointed #heorodokos for an Epidaurian theoros. It is 
possible, therefore, that the punishment meted out to the Orchomenians 
was limited to members of the faction opposed to the Thebans.” 

This must also have been the case with Thespiai. Beyond tearing down 
the city walls the Thebans seem to have left the Thespians alone. Probably 
they supported the pro-Theban faction there and used them to keep their 
fellow citizens under control. And, whatever Isokrates says about the 
Thebans having obliged the Thespians to join them, their behaviour 
cannot have been very oppressive. Thespiai not only prospered, but main- 
tained its own contacts with the outside world.’ 

Elsewhere the Thebans were much gentler: it was at this time that the 
territory of Tanagra was greatly enlarged by the addition of the Tetrakomia 
and its lands to the north. The Tanagrans marked this with the creation of 


* On the fate of Plataia and Orchomenos, see the summaries in Hansen 2004: 449—51.216 (Plataia) and 
446-8.213 (Orchomenos), and see below note 12. 

> Isoc., Plataikos (14) 9 (beginning of 371 BC): Ἐχρῆν γὰρ αὐτούς, ἐπειδὴ πείθειν ἡμῶν τὴν πόλιν οὐχ 
οἷοί τ᾽ ἦσαν, ὥσπερ τοὺς Θεσπιέας καὶ τοὺς Ταναγραίους, συντελεῖν μόνον εἰς τὰς Θήβας, 
ἀναγκάζειν: οὐδὲν γὰρ ἂν τῶν ἀνηκέστων κακῶν ἦμεν πεπονθότες. Νῦν δὲ φανεροὶ γεγόνασιν οὐ 
τοῦτο διαπράξασθαι βουληθέντες, ἀλλὰ τῆς χώρας ἡμῶν ἐπιθυμήσαντες (“What they ought το have 
done — since they were not able to win our polis over by persuasion, as they did with the Thespians and 
Tanagraians — was to compel us to amalgamate our resources with Thebes; for in that case we would not 
have suffered any undue evil. But now, it has become clear that they do not want this; instead they want 
to get hold of our territory’). See Hansen 2004: 457-8.222, and Schachter 1996a: 120-2. 

There is evidence for both public and private activity at Thespiai throughout this period: 


Public dedications: Roesch 1982: 138.17 (/Thesp 313), 380-2 (UThesp 282). These would of course have 
been impossible without an active local government. 

Private dedications: Roesch 1986: 773.3 ([Thesp 280); Jamot 1903: 195-9 (/Thesp 261); [Thesp 341 (see 
below). 


See too /Thesp 208, an epigram on a statue base found at Thespiai, honouring a Thespian 
Olympionikes, c. 350 BC: Αἰσχύλε ὀλυμπιονῖκα, π[άλην παίδων] στεφανωθεὶς | Γλαυκία [υἱέ, 
πάτραν] Θεσπίαν εὐκλεῖσας (‘Aischylos, Olympionikes, when you won the crown for boys’ wres- 
tling, son of Glaukias, you brought fame to your homeland, Thespia’). 

Praxiteles created a number of statues for Thespians: of Eros (Paus. 9.27.3), of Aphrodite and 
Phryne in the sanctuary of Eros (Paus. 9.27.5, Plut., Amat. 9 (7528); Alkiphron 4.1), of Phryne at 
Delphi (Ath. 13 [5918]; Alketas, FGrH 405 rr; Paus. 10.15.1; Plut., De Alex. Fort. 2.3 (336c-D); DePyth. 
Or. 14 (401A), 15 (401D)); of Thrasymachos son of Charmidas (/Thesp 341 (IG vii.1831): Ἀρχίας 
Θρασυμάχιος, Εαναξαρέτα Χαρμίδαο | Θρασύμαχον Χαρμίδαο τοῖς θεοῖς ἀνέθεαν | Πραξιτέλης 
Ἀθηναῖος ἐποίησε; ‘Archias son of Thrasymachos, Wanaxareta daughter of Charmidas, dedicated 
Thrasymachos son of Charmidas to the gods’); see Ma 2013: 199. 

Lysippos also worked at Thespiai: Eros (Paus. 9.27.3) Dionysos on Helikon (Paus. 9.30.1; Lucian, 
Juppt. Trag. 12), Apollo and Hermes on Helikon (Paus. 9.30.1). 

Thespiai, like Thebes, Koroneia, Orchomenos, and Lebadeia, also provided a theorodokos in c. 360/ 
357: see below, note 12. 

All of this suggests that there was relatively free access to and from Thespiai throughout the period 
under study. 
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a foundation myth in which scattered settlements were brought together in 
a new urban centre. Tanagra was a reliable buffer against any incursions 
from the East. 

Oropos, which was ceded to Thebes in 366, also prospered under the 
Thebans.’ The defection of the Euboians from Thebes in 357 did not turn 
the people of Oropos away from Thebes, and, even after the battle of 
Chaironeia, they remained independent, and were handed over to Athens 
by Alexander only in 335 (perhaps because he suspected that they still had 
pro-Theban sympathies).° Nor is there any sign at all of disaffection at two 
other important poleis of Boiotia, Haliartos and Akraiphia. What we have 
is silence, but here it speaks loudly enough. Furthermore, the people of 
Chaironeia and Lebadeia, even though they were surrounded by elements 
hostile to Thebes, also remained loyal.” 

Koroneia, on the other hand, contained at least some people who were 
hostile to the Thebans, and who betrayed the city το Onomarchos in 353." 

The Thebans might have provided the majority if not all of the Boiotarchs 
from among themselves,’ but the army they led was Boiotian, not Theban. 
The numbers of men involved often far exceeded what the Thebans them- 
selves could have put in the field. Yet there is never a hint of mutiny, although 
there is plenty of evidence of hostility among the aristocracy, at Orchomenos, 


* See Chapter 6 (= Schachter 2003b: 52-4 and 59 (the northern limits of the polis), 61 and note 51 (the 
foundation legend)). 

* During their years under Boiotian control the Oropians, like all other Boiotians, used Boiotian 
currency as their own; a sacred law of the Amphiareion of the first half of the fourth century (JOrop 
276) stipulates that payments for consultation be made in Boiotian currency. 

$ Knoepfler 2001b: 367—89: appendix 1 on the date of the cession of Oropos to Athens by the king of 
Macedon. 

^ Chaironeia: Onomarchos, after taking Orchomenos, laid siege to Chaironeia, but failed to take it 
(Diod. Sic. 16.33.4); several years later, Phalaikos succeeded in taking Chaironeia but was soon driven 
out when the Thebans came to help (Diod. Sic. 16.39.8). Otherwise, Chaironeia remained within the 
orbit of Thebes. 

Lebadeia: life here seems to have gone on more or less as normal. The oracle of Trophonios 
functioned and continued to attract consultants from abroad (see Appendix 1 on JG vii.3055); 
Praxiteles worked here too, creating statues of Trophonios and Herkyna (Paus. 9.39.3-4). At the 
local level two dedications of the middle of the century record activity at a sanctuary of Megale Meter 
(BCH 64—5 (1940-1) 40-8). Compare too what looks like the dedication of spoils of war in ZG vii.3058 
(second half of the fourth century?): [Λεβαδεῖες or Βοιωτοὶ] | [ἀνέθι]αν ἀ[πὸ τῶ]]ν πολεμίῳ[ν 
ἐπιμελῥ]ομένω Χεριτ[--. — And finally, Lebadeia, as the site of the newly established Basileia, was, 
as it were, a flagship for the Theban-led Boiotoi. See below, note 15. 

s Ephoros, FGrH/BNJ 70 r94^ = Anaximenes, FGrHIBNJ 72 £8 = Kephisodoros, FGrH/BNJ 112 r1 

(Comm. Arist. Gr. 20.165.24). See Buckler 1989a: 71-3. But a few years earlier, c. 360-357 BC, the 

Koroneians had provided a theorodokos for Epidauros: see below, note 12. 

Roesch 1965: 100-3. Wherever the full college is listed, there are no polis-ethnics (contrary to later 

practice during the lifetime of the Hellenistic Koinon): see Roesch 1984a, Knoepfler 2005a: 72-88, 

and Knoepfler 2005b: 123-8. 
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Koroneia, Thespiai, and Thebes itself. Time and again the Thebans sent large 
forces out of the country, leaving themselves wide open to attack from 
enemies within, but this never Παρρεπεά. 

It seems that the aim of the Theban leadership during this period was to 
concentrate control of external affairs, military matters, and the treasury in 
their own hands. The federal assembly was based at Thebes. Federal docu- 
ments were dated by the archon of Thebes, and the coins of Thebes, while 
not necessarily the only issue, appear — to judge from the sheer number of 
coins that have survived — to have served as a ‘federal’ coinage." Nevertheless, 
individual poleis probably retained control of purely local matters. The 
relationship of the other poleis to Thebes is described by the term 
συντελεῖν εἰς τὰς Θήβας, a status held certainly by Thespiai and Tanagra, 
which is contrasted by Isokrates with the disappearance of the polis of the 
Plataians, and the absorption of their territory into that of Thebes. In 
practical terms, it means that the polis in question had ceded to Thebes its 
right to conduct foreign policy, in times of both peace and war.” 


2. Thebes at its zenith 


The common opinion is that the Theban Hegemony ended at the battle of 
Mantineia in 362. To be sure, the death of Epameinondas marked a 


"© For the number of troops involved in Boiotian military campaigns in the first half of the fourth 
century see Buckler 1985: 238 and table 1 on p. 239. See too Buckler 1989a: 40 and note 15. 
Expeditions abroad (aside from campaigns connected with the Third Sacred War): 


362 or 361: to relieve the Megalopolitans (Diod. Sic. 15.94.1). 

355: expedition of Pammenes and his force to the East (Diod. Sic. 16.34.1-2). 

353 or 352: to relieve the Megalopolitans (Diod. Sic. 16.39.1). 

344/343: Lakrates and 1,000 hoplites sent to fight for the king in Egypt (Diod. Sic. 16.44.1): on the 

date, see below, at note 33. 
See Hepworth 1998 and below note 28. 
Συντελεῖν εἰς Θήβας: see Isoc., Plataikos (14) 9, quoted above note 3. See too Bakhuizen 1994, a 
thoughtful analysis of a complex subject. His explanation of συντέλεια, however, does not allow for 
the continued existence of individual poleis as such. See too Gonzalez 2006: 34-8 and Mackil 
2013: 296. 
The occasional appearance abroad in official contexts of a polis-ethnic shows that the individual 

poleis were not swallowed up into a single state: 


At Epidauros, c. 360/357: a list of theorodokoi — IG iv?.1.94/95 — includes a Theban, a Thespian, a 
Koroneian, an Orchomenian, a Lebadeian. Séve 1993: 307 dates this middle of the fourth 
century: it lists Perdikkas, who reigned until 360/359, and a theorodokos at Datos, which was 
founded no earlier than 360 and refounded (and renamed as Philippi) in 356. See above, notes 3, 
7, and 8. 


A Lebadeian was made proxenos of Karthaia in the middle of the fourth century: JG xii.3.542.25. 
This opinion owes much to Xenophon, who ended his Hellenika at this point, and to Ephoros, who 
stated it explicitly: τελευτήσαντος γὰρ ἐκείνου (sc. τοῦ Ἐπαμεινώνδου) τὴν ἡγεμονίαν ἀποβαλεῖν 
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turning point, for it deprived the Thebans of their most capable leader. But 
for at least five years after the battle of Mantineia the Boiotians, that is, the 
Thebans, were the main land power in Greece, giving way to Philip of 
Macedon only after a series of setbacks which were matched by the steady 
growth in the powers of the Macedonians and their king. 

Most studies of the Theban Hegemony concentrate on the military 
exploits of Epameinondas and Pelopidas. But this was only one aspect of 
it: Theban achievements in the field found their counterpart in an 
outburst of public building activity, notably at sanctuaries, and in the 
introduction or revival of festivals and rituals. The best known of these 
are the new Treasury of the Thebans at Delphi,'* and the new festival of 
Zeus Basileus. 

After the battle of Leuktra the Thebans established a festival to com- 
memorate the victory. They did not hold this festival at Thebes, the capital, 
or at Koroneia, the sanctuary of the Boiotian ethnos. Instead, they chose a 
completely new location, at Lebadeia, within the ancient territory of 
Orchomenos, overlooking the route to Delphi. Here, beside the oracle of 
Trophonios, they set up a sanctuary of Zeus and held games in his honour. 
They called this Zeus ‘Basileus’, and the agon the Basileia, as if to demon- 
strate that the Theban Zeus was mightier than his predecessors." It was an 
overt political statement, intended not only to impress passers-by on the 
road to Delphi, but also to discourage the Orchomenians and any other 
potential dissidents. 

The Thebans also advertised their control of Boiotia by symbolic means, 
laying their hands on one of its earliest institutions, the pan-Boiotian ritual 
of the Daidala at Plataia, which can be traced back to the Mycenaean 
period. Since Plataia was for most of the period under study non-existent as 
a polis, its territory having been allotted to Thebans, any public activity 
there would have been conducted by the Thebans. It must therefore have 
been the Thebans who commissioned Praxiteles to create a cult image of 
Hera, as Teleia, and of Rhea in the act of deceiving Kronos. The epithet 
"Teleia' is usually rendered ‘full grown’, but in this context at Plataia she 
would have been, rather, the goddess of the τέλη, the districts of Boiotia; 
the motif of the birth of Zeus — which is found also at Chaironeia and 
Thebes itself — was transposed to Plataia. This affair was celebrated — I have 


εὐθὺς τοὺς Θηβαίους γευσαμένους αὐτῆς μόνον (‘Immediately upon his death, the Thebans lost 
their hegemony, having barely had a taste of it’) (FGrH/BNJ 70 F119 = Strabo 9.2.2 (401)) and cf. later 
in the passage at Strabo 9.2.5 (402). 

4 See Partida 2000. — ? See Schachter 1981-94: 3:111-18. 
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argued elsewhere — by the first performance of a poem by the Tanagran 
poetess Korinna.'^ 

At Thebes itself, new rituals were introduced which celebrated the 
recovery and success of the polis. A revival of the Daphnephoria, based at 
the sanctuary of Apollo Ismenios, was said to commemorate the successful 
capture of Thebes by the Aiolians — that is, the Boiotians — from the 
Pelasgians (this could be regarded as symbolizing the successful recapture 
of Thebes at the end of 379). Another story, about the rescue of Theban 
prisoners from the clutches of foreigners, Thracians in this case, was the 
aition of a new ritual of Dionysos, the Λύσιαι Τελεταί.΄ 

The cult image of Artemis Eukleia, which Pausanias saw in the ruins of 
the old agora at Thebes below the Kadmeia on the east, was made by 
Skopas of Paros; it belongs, therefore, to the middle of the fourth century. 
The story told about it is that two sisters sacrificed themselves before the 
battle between Herakles and the Orchomenians. The date of the statue 
associates this with events in the fourth century rather than earlier conflicts. 
Nearby monuments — a stone lion said to have been dedicated by Herakles 
after his victory, and a statue of Apollo Boedromios — may also be 
connected with the Third Sacred War, perhaps to celebrate its end." 

It was during this period that work began — but was apparently never 
completed — at the Ismenion, which included statues of Hermes and 
Athena Pronaoi. The Athena was by Skopas, the Hermes by Pheidias; 
the latter was probably not, I would suggest, the great fifth-century 
sculptor, but a later namesake, perhaps his descendant, possibly the same 
as the Pheidias who created a statue at the Amphiareion of Oropos. Other 
activity at Thebes probably included building work at the sanctuary of 
Demeter Thesmophoros, the construction of the Iolaeion north of the 
Kadmeia, as well as construction at the Herakleion itself.” 


See Chapter 15 (= Schachter 2005: 278-80). 
7 The Daphnephoria: see Chapter 17 (= Schachter 20002: 105-12), and Beck 2009: 69-74. 

Λύσιαι Τελεταί: see Schachter 1981-94: 1:191. The sources for this rite are Heraclid. Pont. fr. τος 
Wehrli and Aristophanes of Boeotia fr. 94 Fowler, EGM 1.57-8 = ΒΝ] 379 r2b. 

Paus. 9.17.1-2; cf. Schachter 1981-94: 1:86 (Apollo Boedromios), 1.104 (Artemis Eukleia), 2.24 (stone 
lion dedicated by Herakles). See Schachter 2014c. 

Compare also the statue of Herakles set up at Delphi by the Thebans to commemorate the end of 
the Third Sacred War: Paus. 10.13.6. Perhaps this stood on or near the so-called ‘Base des Béotiens’: 
see below, note 36. 

? [smenion: Paus. 9.10.2 (the statues): see Schachter 1981-94: 1:80-1. 

The younger Pheidias at the Amphiareion: a base in Pentelic marble, inscribed Φειδίας ἐπόησε: 
IOrop 346 = AE (1919) 102 fig. 102 = SEG 1.117. Lippold 1938: 1936: ‘Der Künstler kann Nachkomme 
von Nr. 2 gewesen, oder aber nur nach ihm gennant sein.’ The statue was probably carved during the 
period of Theban control over Oropos, i.e. between 366 and 338 Bc. See above, note 6. 
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It was in a way a golden age for the Thebans, who had a clear view of 
what they wanted to do, which was not only to be, but to be seen to be, the 
single dominant power in Boiotia.*° 


3. The decline and fall of Thebes 


Despite their best efforts, however, the Thebans were unable to maintain 
their position, and, as we all know, Thebes was destroyed in 335. How did 
they manage to turn hegemony into disaster? 

After the battle of Mantineia there were two more Theban expeditions 
to the Peloponnese, both in response to requests from the Megalopolitans: 
the first was in 362 or 361, when Pammenes was sent with a force of 3,000 
hoplites and 300 cavalry; the second was in 353 or 352, when 4,000 hoplites 
and 500 cavalry were sent under the leadership of Kephision (otherwise 
unknown)." Thereafter they devoted their attention largely to central 
Greece. 


Demeter Thesmophoros: Schachter 1981-94: 1:165. 

Iolaeion: Schachter 1981-94: 2:64—5, with references. 

Herakleion: pediments by Praxiteles: Paus. 9.11.6; Herakles Promachos by Xenokritos and Eubios: 
Paus. 9.11.4. They are otherwise unknown, but dated to the middle of the fourth century in 
LGPN 38. 


There were other monuments at Thebes, a few of which survived the destruction of 335; for 
example, statues by Polykleitos II and Lysippos of two local athletes, re-erected on one base after the 
restoration: IG vii.2532 = Hansen 1983-9: 2.630, statue of Timokles by Polykleitos; ZG vii.2533 = 
Hansen 1983-9: 2.786, statue of Korweidas by Lysippos. On the circumstances of their (re-)erection, 
see Marcadé 1953: 66-75 on Lysippos I (Sikyon), esp. 67-8 (Thebes) (on /G vii.2533: ‘La pierre n'a 
pas l'aspect d'une base ordinaire, elle semble avoir fait partie d'une assise de couronnement . . . ‘tout 
laisse à penser que les statues ont été réérigées et placées côte à côte à ce moment-là, que les 
épigrammes et les signatures ont été regravées à cette occasion, et que par conséquent les oeuvres 
elles-mêmes étaient antérieures au malheur de la cité”). Korweidas’ victory (boys pankration) must 
have taken place before 335, and since we know the name of the first victor in this competition (also a 
Theban, in 346), 342 seems the most likely date (it is difficult to believe that there would have been 
any competitors from Thebes in 338). See below, note 39. It is possible that the statue commemo- 
rated in the poem published by Ducrey and Calame: 2006 came from a similarly reconstructed 
monument. 

I am not sure that the statue of Epameinondas to which Pausanias alludes (9.15.6) was actually at 
Thebes. 

These projects may be what Aischines referred to when he wrote that Epameinondas sought to 
transpose the Propylaia of the Athenian Akropolis to the Kadmeia: De Falsa Legatione (2) 105: 
Θηβαίους... ὧν εἷς dv Ἐπαμεινώνδας, οὐχ ὑποπτήξας τὸ τῶν Ἀθηναίων ἀξίωμα, εἶπε διαρρήδην 
ἐν τῷ πλήθει τῶν Θηβαίων cs δεῖ τὰ τῆς Ἀθηναίων ἀκροπόλεως προπύλαια μετενεγκεῖν εἰς τὴν 
προστασίαν τῆς Καδμείας (The Thebans .. . one of whom, Epameinondas, said in so many words 
in the Theban assembly that they should transfer the propylaia of the akropolis of Athens to the 
entry to the Kadmeia’). 

= Diod. Sic. 15.94.13 (Pammenes), 16.39.1 (Kephision). On Pammenes, see Buckler 1989b: 155. 
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The year 360/359, in which Delphi awarded the Thebans promanteia, an 
act which has been associated with the completion of the new Theban 
Treasury, may be considered their high point. A few years later the 
Thebans used their position as the most powerful member of the 
Delphic Amphiktyony to get that body to levy a fine on the Spartans for 
their illegal seizure of the Kadmeia twenty-five years earlier. The pretext 
does not matter (this one was as good as any other): the purpose was clearly 
to remove the Spartans from the Amphiktyony and away from central 
Greece. Everybody would have known that the Spartans could not pay 
the fine. The Thebans must also have been behind the demand to fine 
the Phokians for farming sacred lands. It is impossible to imagine that 
the actions against the Spartans and Phokians were not connected in 
some way. 

The attack on the Phokians, however, turned out to be a disastrous 
mistake, for they not only refused to pay, but instead hired mercenaries, 
eventually using funds looted from the sanctuary of Apollo, and went 
to war. 

In 357 things also began to go wrong for the Thebans in Euboia, when 
the poleis switched their allegiance from Thebes back to Athens.” 
Interestingly enough, this is the only known occasion in all this period 
when Boiotians and Athenians actually fought each other. The Thebans 
and the Athenians, it should be recalled, were at least nominally allies for all 
this time, and the Thebans always had influential friends in Athens. ** 


* Promanteia: FD 3.4.375 = Syll? 176 = BCH 93 (1969) 93-4: Δε[λφοὶ ἔδωκαν] | Θηβαίο[ις] | προμα 
[ντείαν] | μετὰ Δ[ελφοὺς] | πράτο[ις] | ἄρχο[ντος] | Μνασ[ιμάχου] | βου[λευόντων] | Ἱπίπ--] (The 
Delphians have granted to the Thebans the right to consult the oracle first after the Delphians’). 
Fine against the Spartans: Diod. Sic. 16.23.2 (he dates it 355/354), cf. 16.29.1—4; the Phokians: 16.23.3. 
See Buckler 1989a: 15—21. 

Dire state of Spartan affairs: see Hamilton 1991: 252-7. 

? On the defection of the Euboians see Rhodes and Osborne 2003: 148 = Tod 153 = IG ii°.124. 

See Buckler 1989a: 3, who notes that ‘the restoration of Athenian influence on Euboia was 
important both in checking Thebes and in protecting the Athenian grain trade’. 

It was not only the Athenians to whom this route was a lifeline. Its importance to the Thebans is 
clear from Xen., Hell. 5.4.56—7: in 377 a shipment of grain from Pagasai to Thebes was blocked by 
Lakedaimonians stationed in Oreos. The importance that the Thebans attached to Euboia is 
underlined by a treaty made a few years earlier between the Thebans and the Histiaians: see 
Aravantinos and Papazarkadas 2012. 

The threat to Drymos and Panakton, that is, to the neutrality of what we know as the Skourta Plain, 

to which Demosthenes refers in De Falsa Legatione (19) 326 of 343 BC, does not seem to have turned 

into war. See MacDowell 2000: 348: ‘Evidently the Athenians were afraid that the Thebans, once 
they were freed from their preoccupation with Phokis, would try to capture these places, and so sent 

a force to defend them; but D.’s words do not mean that the Thebans actually did attack.’ 
Pro-Theban Athenians: e.g. Aischin., Jn Ctes. (3) 138-9: a list of past and present pro-Thebans: 

Θρασύβουλος ó Κολλυτεύς, ἀνὴρ ἐν Θήβαις πιστευθεὶς ὡς οὐδεὶς ἕτερος' πάλιν Θράσων ó Ἐρχιεῦς, 


N 


N 
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The second serious mistake the Thebans made was to assume that, by 
defeating the Phokians at Neon in 355, they and their allies had won the 
war. Not long after the battle they sent Pammenes, their most experienced 
commander, and 5,000 men, that is, over 60 per cent of their fighting 
force, off to fight for the satrap Artabazos against the Persian king. It is hard 
to believe that this was a last-minute decision made without previous 
negotiation. It must have seemed a good idea to pay for the costs of the 
Phokian campaign with money raised by hiring out part of the army to the 
Persians. This tactic was to prove disastrous in two ways: first, Pammenes 
and his force, to all intents and purposes, vanished; second, the Phokians 
regrouped, chose a new leader, and were back in the field the following 
year.” 

What the Thebans did surprised the rest of the Greeks, and modern 
scholars have also been at a loss, especially since not long afterwards the 
Thebans and the Persian court were exchanging money for troops as 
though nothing had ever been wrong between them.*° In explanation, it 
is worth pointing out that, in the first place, the Thebans needed money; in 
the second place, in 355 they owed no personal loyalty to Artaxerxes III 


πρόξενος dv Θηβαίοις... (139) Λεωδάμας ὁ Ἀχαρνεύς, οὐχ ἧττον Δημοσθένους λέγειν δυνάμενος, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἔμοιγε καὶ ἡδίων ... Ἀρχέδαμος ὁ Πήληξ, καὶ δυνατὸς εἰπεῖν καὶ πολλὰ κεκινδυνευκὼς ἐν τῇ 
πολιτείᾳ διὰ Θηβαίους... Ἀριστοφῶν ὁ Ἀζηνιεύς, πλεῖστον χρόνον τὴν τοῦ βοιωτιάζειν ὑπομείνας 
αἰτίαν ... Πύρρανδρος ὁ Ἀναφλύστιος, ὃς ἔτι καὶ νῦν ζῇ (“Thrasyboulos of Kollytos, a man trusted 
in Thebes like no other; then there is Thrason of Erchia, a proxenos of the Thebans ... (139) 
Leodamas of Acharnai, no less skilful at speaking than Demosthenes but to my mind even more 
eloquent . .. Archedamos of Pelekes, not only skilful at speaking but also one who took many risks 
in the state for the sake of the Thebans ... Aristophon of Azenia, who for a very long time was 
branded as pro-Boiotian ... Pyrrhandros of Anaphlystos, who is still alive’). 

Cf. Rhodes and Osborne 2003: 22 = Tod 123 = /G ii?.124: of the three Athenians sent to mollify 
the Thebans, two — Thrasyboulos of Kollytos and Pyrrhandros of Anaphlystos (still alive in 330) — 
are in Aischines' list. The third — Aristoteles — was the rogator of the main decree, and therefore not 
necessarily either pro- or anti-Theban. 

Dem., De Cor. (18) 187, Athenian delegation sent to the Thebans: Δημοσθένης Δημοσθένους 
Παιανιεύς, Ὑπερείδης Κλεάνδρου Σφήττιος, Μνησιθείδης Ἀντιφάνους Φρεάρριος, Δημοκράτης 
Σωφίλου Φλυεύς, Κάλλαισχρος Διοτίμου Κοθωκίδης. 

See Chapter 5 (= Schachter 2004). 

They thought the war was over after Neon: Diod. Sic. 16.32.1. Artabazos’ appeal to the Thebans and 
the expedition of Pammenes: Diod. Sic. 16.34.1-2. See Buckler 1989b. 

Buckler 1989a: 50 and 1989b has suggested that the Thebans agreed to send troops to help Artabazos 
because they were angry over the way they had been slighted by the king, who had not followed up 
his initial support in 367 with help in their attempt to gain greater influence in Greece as the 
principal agents of the King’s Peace, or in their effort to establish a permanent presence at sea. There 
is nothing to support this claim. On the contrary, there are some signs that Theban sea-power was 
rather more enduring than the literary sources would have us believe (see Gartland 2013 and 
Schachter 2014b); as for their influence in Greece, the Thebans were, as we have seen, still a leading 
player in Peloponnesian affairs, and were recognized as the dominant power in the Delphic 
Amphiktyony. 


On later Theban—Persian relations see below note 33. 
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Ochos, who had succeeded Artaxerxes II only in 359 or 358; in addition, 
there were no doubt long-standing links of xenia between prominent 
Thebans and Persians, which might have gone back at least as far as the 
Theban embassy of 367, if not earlier, perhaps as early as 395.7 

Unlike the Spartans, who, at their peak, had benefited from the labour 
of subject peoples, and the Athenians, who had lived off the tribute of their 
allies and the revenues of silver mines in the north, the Thebans had very 
little to fall back on. Their economy depended on what they could produce 
themselves. They received no tribute from allies, had no subject peoples to 
exploit, and no substantial mineral resources. They were unable to sustain 
long military campaigns. The expeditions of Epameinondas and Pelopidas 
were short-term forays, extended raids rather than full-scale invasions. For 
major undertakings and in times of great need they looked to others for 
help: the Boiotian fleet was probably paid for by the Persian king, and 
twice, if not three times, in the 350s and 340s the Thebans hired out troops 
to Persian paymasters, while in the second half of the 350s they turned to 
their allies for help in the war. This is a sign of their growing desperation 
and inability to prosecute the war against Phokis. It is also possible that the 
Theban mint broke down at about this time.” 

All of this would have been reason enough for Pammenes' expedition of 
355. But, whatever money the Thebans may have gained from Artabazos — 
and it is not certain that any great amount was forthcoming — it was not 
enough. Over the next few years they appealed to their own allies and 
friends, with indifferent success, to judge from a Theban inscription which 
dates from about 354—352. It lists donations of money 'for the war which 


77 Parke 1933: 124 believed that Pammenes' force ‘must have consisted of mercenaries. For Artabazos, 
suspecting Pammenes of treachery, removed him from command and substituted his own two 
brothers. It is inconceivable that this could have been tolerated if the soldiers were native Thebans.’ 
Trundle 2004: 157 accepts this interpretation, which is also put forth by Munn 1997: 97 (‘the 
apparent paradox of sending troops from Boeotia during war becomes comprehensible if these 
troops are recognized as mercenaries under Theban commanders. While they were maintained in 
paid service, able to return later to Boeotia, Theban authorities received a sizable bounty enabling 
them to hire other soldiers’). Pritchett 1974: 90-2, on the other hand, argues — convincingly to me — 
that it was ‘a regular Theban force sent by Thebes’, and that ‘the want of money compelled Thebes 
to send the men under Pammenes’. See Buckler 1989b. 

It should, in addition, be noted that this behaviour — bizarre to us — was consistent with the way 
the Thebans fought their wars. Theirs was basically a defensive strategy, and rather old-fashioned. 
They fought not to eliminate their enemy, but to render him harmless. Compare the Theban 
expeditions to the Peloponnese and their attack on Sparta: it was enough for them to advertise their 
presence and show that, if they had wanted to, they could have devastated the city. 

If my reading of R. G. Hepworth’s reconstruction of the sequence of the Theban magistrates coins is 
correct, the mint ceased functioning during the Third Sacred War. See Hepworth 1998 and 
Schachter forthcoming b. 
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the Boiotians were fighting concerning the sanctuary at Delphoi against 
those who were committing sacrilege against the sanctuary of Apollo 
Pythios'.^? The donations were made over three archon years, possibly 
successive. In the first year money was brought from Alyzea and 
Anaktorion in Akarnania, from Byzantion, and Tenedos; in the second 
year there was a further donation from Alyzea, and in the third another 
instalment from Byzantion. The money from Alyzea and Anaktorion was 
brought by ambassadors (πρισγξες), that from Tenedos by a proxenos of 
the Boiotians, while the contributions from Byzantion were brought by 
synedroi.*° 

Because the Byzantine contributions were brought by synedroi it has 
been suggested that there was a formal synedrion of the Boiotians and 
their allies. One argument against this view is that the money was 
brought by men bearing different titles: by ambassadors (πρισγξες) 
from the Akarnanian states, by a proxenos from Tenedos, as well as by 
the council members from Byzantion. Yet, the Akarnanians, like the 
Byzantines, were also allies of the Thebans, and had been since shortly 
after the battle of Leuktra. If there had been a formally constituted 
synedrion, which met regularly at Thebes, then we ought to expect 
each state to have sent synedroi rather than ambassadors. On the other 
hand, it is clear that there must have been at least one formal meeting at 
Thebes in response to an appeal sent by the Thebans to allies and friends. 
This would have required some kind of formal mechanism to implement 
decisions, although we do not know precisely what form it took.” In the 


^? Rhodes and Osborne 2003: 57 = Tod 160 = JG vii.2418. The date was proposed by M. Guarducci. It 
receives some support from the fact that one of the bronze issues of the Theban magistrate coinage is 
dated by the letters ΑΓΕΙ, which are the first four letters of the name of the third archon in the list, 
Hageisinikos: see Head 1881: 70. 

The superscription: [roii χρε]ίματα συνε[βάλονθο ἐν τὸν πόλεμον] | [τὸν] ἐπο[λέμιον] Βοιωτοὶ 

repli τῷ iapă τῶ ἐμ Βελφοῖς] | [πὸτ rés ἀσεβίοντας τὸ ἱαρὸ[ν τῷ Ἀπόλλωνος τῶ] | [Π]ουθίω vac. 
The Akarnanians, Byzantines, and Tenedians were all members of the Second Athenian League 
(Rhodes and Osborne 2003: 22, Il. 106, 83, 79 respectively). The Akarnanians sided with the 
Thebans after Leuktra (Xen., Hell. 6.5.23) and fought alongside the Athenians — and therefore 
also the Thebans — at Chaironeia (Rhodes and Osborne 2003: 77). Byzantion was one of the three 
principal ports of call of Epameinondas' fleet in 364 (Diod. Sic. 15.79.1). The people of Byzantion 
rose against the Athenians in the so-called Social War (Diod. Sic. 16.7 and 21). For connections 
between Thebans and Tenedos see Appendix 2. 
The existence of a formal league organized by the Thebans was first mooted by Swoboda 1900: 
466-9, and revived by Lewis 1990 (and accepted by Rhodes and Osborne 2003). Jehne 1999: 328-44, 
suggests that Byzantion was an extension of the Boiotian federation, which itself was an extension of 
the Theban polis. Buckler 2000 rejects outright the idea of a formal league. 

The whole question of the nature of Theban alliances in the first half of the fourth century, 
including their relation to the Second Athenian League, requires close examination. 
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event, the contributions collected did not amount to very much, rather 
less than half a talent.” 

In 351, according to Diodoros, the Thebans asked the Persian king for 
money. He gave them 300 talents. In the same year, again according to 
Diodoros, the king sent to the leading states of Greece — Athens, Sparta, 
Argos, and Thebes — and invited them to take part in his invasion of Egypt. 
The Athenians and Spartans demurred, but the Argives and Thebans 
agreed. The Thebans sent Lakrates and 1,000 men. Diodoros seems to 
have confused two Egyptian campaigns, an unsuccessful one in 350/349, 
and a later, successful one, of 343/342: the request to the Athenians, on the 
basis of independent evidence, probably belongs to the year 344/343. The 
request for help, and the expedition led by Lakrates, should therefore be 
placed in 344/343 rather than 351 or shortly thereafter.” In any case, the fact 
that the Thebans felt obliged to sell their military services to a foreign 
power so soon after the end of the Sacred War suggests that they had not 
gained very much from their supposed victory. That they sold themselves 
to the king suggests that they had little hope from any other quarter, 
namely Philip, whose treatment of them was increasingly indifferent, not 
to say hostile, and matched by growing resentment in Thebes. 

The Thebans had begun to discover some years earlier that Philip was an 
unreliable ally. In 347, after years of feeble skirmishing in which neither 
they nor the Phokians could shift each other, and with Phokian forces 
occupying Orchomenos, Koroneia, Tilphossaion, and Chorsiai, the 
Thebans in desperation turned to Philip and asked for help. The 
Macedonians, after all, had been their allies since Pelopidas negotiated an 
alliance with Philip’s brother Alexander II, one of the guarantees for which 
had been that the young prince Philip should live in Thebes as a hostage. 


# The Alyzeans brought 30 minas each time, the Anaktorians 30 minas, the proxenos from Tenedos 
1,000 drachmas, and the Byzantines 84 gold Lampsacene staters and 16 Attic silver drachmas the first 
time, and 500 Lampsacene gold staters the second. This totals 25,200 drachmas, assuming that the 
currency is Attic. Rhodes and Osborne 2003: 57 assume that ‘unlabelled drachmas and minas are 
presumably Boeotian’. 

Diod. Sic. 16.40.1: the Thebans, being worn down in the war against the Phokians and suffering 
from a lack of funds, sent ambassadors to the king to ask for money; 16.40.2: Artaxerxes gladly made 
them a present of 300 silver talents. 

Diod. Sic. 16.44.1: the king asked the Greek poleis for help; Athenians and Spartans demurred; 
16.44.2: the Thebans sent Lakrates with 1,000 hoplites; the Argives sent 3,000 soldiers; the fighting in 
Egypt: 16.46.1 and 8, 47.2, 49.1-3. 

Cf. Isoc., Panath. (12) 159 (339 BC): Argives and Thebans joined the king to attack Egypt. 

The confusion about dates is identified and resolved by Kahrstedt 1925, with reference to his 
earlier article, Kahrstedt 1910: 508. He cites Didymos, Demosthenes 8.8-23, who dates the Persian 
embassy to 344/343. For this passage, see Harding 1985: 111 no. 86. See also Hornblower 1994: 90-4. 
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But Philip was at first slow to respond, and it was not until 346 that he 
settled the war.?* 

The Phokians were required to pay back what they had taken from the 
sanctuary. Their cities were dissolved and their seats on the Amphiktyonic 
Council were taken from them. The Boiotians received back the territory 
that the Phokians had held, and they seem also to have been given lands in 
Phokis.? In 346 or soon afterwards they set up a monument in Delphi 
along the Sacred Way to celebrate the victory of the Boiotians over those 
who had defiled the sanctuary, and erected a bronze statue of Herakles to 
hammer the point home. However, their triumph was only apparent: 
Philip had himself taken the place of the Phokians on the Amphiktyonic 
Council, and with the help of the Thessalians, whom he now controlled, 
was now the master of the Amphiktyony; over the next few years he 
increased his influence in the region to the detriment of the Thebans.*” 

The growing disaffection among the Greeks ended eventually in 338 at 
the battle of Chaironeia. The Thebans and their allies were crushingly 
defeated, the Thebans suffering especially, with the destruction of their 
Sacred Battalion, the Ἱερὸς λόχος.” 


33 The Boiotian request to Philip: Diod. Sic. 16.58.1-4; Philip’s subsequent settlement of the war: 
16.59.1-2. 

Perhaps Philip resented the way in which his brother had been obliged to ally himself with the 
Thebans; perhaps he wanted to be sure that when he did intervene he would be accepted by all sides 
and assured of success. Perhaps also he did not wish to do the Thebans any favours: why prop them 
up and save them for another day? As for the Theban-Macedonian alliance, it was Pelopidas who 
had made it with his brother; with both of them gone, there was only the tie of xenia between Philip 
and Pammenes, his Theban host, and with Pammenes gone too, Philip was under no personal 
obligation to any Theban. 

The alliance with Alexander II and Philip’s sojourn at Thebes: Plut., Pel. 26.4-8. 

On the final episodes of the Third Sacred War, see Buckler 1989a: 114-42. 

Dem., De Falsa Legatione (19) 141 (Ὀρχομενός, Κορώνεια, Κορσιά (sic), τὸ Τιλφωσσαῖον, τῆς τῶν 
Φωκέων χώρας ὁπόσην βούλονται: 'Orchomenos, Koroneia, Korsia, the Tilphossaion, and as much 
Phokian territory as they desired’), cf. 112; 142 (τοῖς μὲν δὴ Θηβαίοις ταῦτ᾽ ἐκ τῆς εἰρήνης γέγονε, ὧν 
οὐδ᾽ ἂν οὐδεὔξαιντο Bijou μείζονα: "This is what the Thebans got out of the peace, and they could 
not have hoped for more"). Cf. 81: Thebans were billetted in Phokis after the end of the Sacred War. 
The text of the inscription was restored on the basis of /G vii.2418 (= Rhodes and Osborne 2003: 57) 
by G. Daux and A. Salac, FD 3.3 (Paris 43) 64.44 as follows: [Βοιωτοὶ ἀνέθιαν μετὰ τὸν πόλεμον ὃν 
ἐπο]λέμεισαν | [πὸτ τὼς τὸ ἱαρὸν TH Ἀπόλλωνος τῷ Πουθίω ἀσ]εβείσαντας (‘The Boiotians 
dedicated this after the war which they fought against those who had defiled the sanctuary of 
Apollo Pythios’). Of course, this is entirely conjectural, and it is not impossible that the dedication 
was made in their own name by the Thebans, who, according to Paus. 10.3.6, dedicated a statue of 
Herakles to commemorate the end of the war. See above note 18. 

The so-called Base des Béotiens: Roesch 1982: 447-62; Roesch 1984b; Bommelaer 1991: 144.211. 
In 342, for example, he deprived them of the Lokrian state of Echinos, which he transferred to the 
Malians: Dem., Phil. 3.34 οὐχὶ Θηβαίων Ἐχῖνον ἀφῄρηται; (‘and has he not taken Echinos away 
from the Thebans?’). 

This contingent, famous in the 370s, drops out of view after its relatively unsuccessful engagement — 
according to Xenophon, who is hardly an unbiased reporter — in 369 and does not resurface until 
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Not every Theban, it should be noted, was opposed to the Macedonians. 
Before the destruction of the city in 335, voices had been raised amongst 
them against rebellion. When Alexander took the city, among those he 
spared were the xenoi of himself and his father, and the proxenoi of the 
Macedonians.” 

What happened to the survivors — not only those spared by Alexander, but 
those hoplites and cavalry who escaped — is not clear. Some turned up in the 
army of the Persian king, others lived in exile.*° The sympathizers of the 
Macedonians might, like groups of soldiers from Thespiai and the Kopais 
region, have joined Alexander on his invasion of Asia.“ No doubt some came 
back after the polis was restored: a few of the old names reappear, most notably 
Ismenias, but the new Thebes never regained the position of the old, although 
the Thebans did not give up trying until well into the first century Bc. 

The Thebans, like the Athenians and the Spartans, failed ultimately not 
because of a failure in the system of polis society, but because of their 
overriding obsession with an unattainable goal. For the Athenians it was 
the recovery of Amphipolis, for the Spartans the recovery of Messenia. For 


Chaironeia. Was it too, perhaps, a victim of straitened circumstances? Or is it once again a question 
of lack of evidence? See Chapter 12 (= Schachter 2007c: 123-6). 
# Arr., Anab. 1.9.9: xenoi of Philip or Alexander, proxenoi of Macedonians. 

Plut., Alex. 11.12: he spared priests, xenoi of Macedonians, descendants of Pindar, καὶ τοὺς 
ὑπαντωθέντας τοῖς ψηφισμένοις τὴν ἀπόστασιν (‘and such as had opposed those who had voted 
for the rebellion"). 

Three Theban friends of Philip — Timolaos, Anemoitas, and Theogeiton — were excoriated by 
Demosthenes for being the ruin of Thebes (18.48 and 295, cf. Theopompos, FGrH 115 F203, 
Dinarchos 1.74, and Polyb. 18.4.4). Two of them — Timolaos and Anemoitas — were killed in 335 
by insurgents before Alexander's siege: Arr., Anab. 1.7.1. For these see Berve 1926: 31.62 Ἀμύντας (= 
Anemoitas) and 374.752 Τιμόλαος. 

Arr., Anab. 1.7.1: Theban exiles, returning by night, ambushed and killed two members of the 
garrison on the Kadmeia, called Amyntas and Timolaos. 

We also know of two members of the upper class who had no compunction about competing in 
the Pythian Games under Philip's presidency: both won the boys’ pankration, lolaïdas in 346 and 
Korweidas probably in 342. 

Paus. 10.7.8: the boys’ pankration was introduced at the sixty-first Pythian Games (346); καὶ 
Ἰολαΐδας ἐνίκα Θηβαῖος (the mss. read ὁλαΐδας, but Keil’s emendation is as certain as such things can 
be). Not in LGPN 38. 

On Iolaidas and Korweidas, see above, note 19. 

Escape of cavalry and infantry: Arr., Anab. 1.8.7—8. 

Two in the army of the king: Thessaliskos son of Ismenias and the Olympionikes Dionysodoros: 

Arr., Anab. 2.15.24: see Chapter 5 (= Schachter 2004: 359-60). 
From Thespiai: Anth. Pal. 6.344 (headed ἐπὶ τῷ ἐν Θεσπιαῖς Bœoué)(‘on the altar at Thespiai’). 
From the Kopais: ZG vii.3206 from Orchomenos, [τοὶ ἱππότη το]ὶ ἐν τὰν Aoialv] στ[ρατευσάμενοι 
Ba σιλεῖο]ς Ἀλεξάνδρω στραταγίοντος ...]οδωρίω Ειλαρχίοντος, Au Σωτεῖρι ἀν[έθιαν (‘the 
cavalrymen who went on the expedition to Asia under the leadership of king Alexander, and 
with ... -son of —odoros as ilarch, dedicated this to Zeus Soter’), followed by at least twenty-three 
names. Feyel 1942b: 271 note 5, argues on prosopographical grounds that the men came not only 
from Orchomenos but from other Boiotian poleis as well. 
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the Thebans it was the desire once and for all to subdue the Phokians, who 
for generations had been a threat to Boiotian security, a hostile neighbour 
ready and willing to provide a base for the enemies of Thebes, in particular 
the Spartans. The Thebans seized what they thought was a golden oppor- 
tunity to rid themselves of both the Phokians and Spartans at one blow, but 
they could not bring it off, and it all turned to dust.** 


* 


APPENDIX : AMYNTAS SON OF PERDIKKAS, KING 
OF THE MACEDONIANS 


No consideration of this period of Boiotian history can avoid an inscrip- 
tion from Lebadeia, in which the name of Amyntas son of Perdikkas 
king of the Macedonians appears, at the head of a list of consultants of 
Trophonios. It is dated by some in the early 350s during the presumed 
regency of Philip; others associate it with one or more supposed 
conspiracies either against Philip or against Alexander at the hour of 
his accession. ^* 


** C£. Hamilton 1991: 253, who comments on ‘the contemporary perception that possession of 
Messenia was utterly essential to the integrity of the Lacedaemonian state’, and on the Spartans’ 
obsession, or, as he puts it, their ‘narrow focus on the recovery of Messenia’ and the harm it did 
them. 

Ῥ The best text is SEG 44.414, based on the reconstruction in Schachter 1981-94: 3:86-8, and 
incorporating J. Bousquet's proposed Ἀρχεμαχίδας for Ἀρχεναυίδας in lines 10 and 19: Bousquet 
1989: 223-4. 

44 The regency of Philip: Just., Epit. 7.5.9: Itaque Philippus diu non regem, sed tutorem pupilli egit. 
(10) At ubi graviora bella inminebant serumque auxilium in expectatione infantis erat, conpulsus a 
populo regnum suscepit. (‘And for a long time Philip acted not as king, but as regent. (10) But as 
there was a serious threat of war, and help would come too late if they waited for the child to grow 
up, at the insistence of the people, Philip took the throne.’). This is customarily discredited (e.g. Le 
Rider 1977: 386—7, Rhodes and Osborne 2003: 371-3); however, Justin does transmit material not 
known from any other source: e.g. 11.4.1, on the Theban Cleades, who claimed that the rebellion was 
not against Alexander, but against his presumed successors, he having been supposed dead; but to no 
avail: the territory of Thebes was divided among the victors (11.4.7). 

Berve 1926: 204.421 Κλεάδας: ‘Unbekannter Abkunft aus Theben, wurde angeblich bei 
Erstürmung der Stadt (335) gefangen genommen und soll nach Justin. x1,4,1ff. vor Al. den Abfall 
seiner Vaterstadt, freilich vorgebens, verteidigt haben. Wenn die Rede, wie ein Vergleich mit 
Hegesias frg. 2 lehrt, auch Rhetorisches Machwerk ist, so kann die Person des ΚΙ., seine 
Gefanennahme und Vernehmung durch Al. doch historisch sein. Ein Artikel in RE fehlt’ (nor is 
there an entry in LGPN 35). 

Proposed dates for the inscription: 


Beginning of the 350s: Hammond 1975: 651 and 1994: 23; Grzybek 1986: 227-9. 
C. 350: Berve 1926: 30-1.61 Ἀμύντας. 
Between 346 and 335: Ellis 1971. 
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Amyntas was a child when his father died; if he did succeed, it was 
only for a short time, at the end of which the throne went to his uncle 
Philip, who later married him off to his own daughter Kyna(nna); 
nothing definite is known about Amyntas until the period 338/335, 
when the Oropians granted him proxeny; on the eve of his departure 
for Asia, Alexander had all potential rivals to his throne put to death, 
including Amyntas.* 

Where does the inscription from Lebadeia fit in to this? The first point 
to make is that it is not a political document. It begins by recording a 
decree of the polis of Lebadeia, which set the minimum price for consult- 
ing the oracle of Trophonios, and undertook to publish the names of 
consultants who had paid more than the minimum amount, presumably, 
to encourage others in the future to do the same. There follows a list of 
these men, headed by Amyntas. The list is incomplete, but enough survives 
to work out the pattern: these are the people who had paid more than the 
minimum fee, often much more. The surviving names are of men from 
Doris, Achaia, Lokris, Miletos, and Chalkis. Several of them appear more 
than once, one as many as four times. 

This list was probably built up over a period of years before finally being 
transcribed onto stone. In this respect, it is similar to inscribed cumulative 
temple inventories. The date of individual consultations cannot, therefore, 
be determined with any accuracy. One of the consultants, a Dorian from 
Kytenion, might have served as hieromnemon at Delphi in 324/323, but if, 
for example, he was in his sixties then, he could already have been at least 
thirty early in the 350s. The decree could have been passed and inscribed at 
any time from 359 up to the death of Amyntas.* The fact that Amyntas’ 
name appears at the head of the list of donors does not necessarily mean 
that he consulted Trophonios before the others: as a person of royal blood, 


The last years of Philip II’s reign: Prestianni Giallombardo 1973/4, followed by Prandi 1998 = SEG 
48.571 (she gives a useful summary of the conflicting opinions). 

Either late in Philip’s reign or early in Alexander’s: Aymard 1950: 66 note 1 and 95-6 = 1967: 103 
note I and 121. 

335 (Lebadeia the site of a meeting of conspirators, including Amyntas and Thebans hostile to the 
Macedonians): Worthington 2003: 83. 
The proxeny decree: Rhodes and Osborne 2003: 75a (JOrop. 1 = IG vii.4251). 

Killing potential rivals: Just., Epi. 11.5.1—2; Arr., Succ. fr. 1.22 Poor (Amyntas). 
I think it is likely that it was done before 338: Ailian refers to an oracle given by Trophonios to Philip 
which presaged his death. The most likely occasion for this would have been at the time of the battle 
of Chaironeia. If Philip did consult Trophonios, either directly or through an agent, it would 
probably have been his name and not his nephew’s at the head of the list: Ael., VH 3.45: Φιλίππῳ 
φασὶ χρηστήριον ἐκπεσεῖν ἐν Βοιωτοῖς ἐν Τροφωνίου. (“They say that an oracular response was made 
to Philip in Boiotia at the oracle of Trophonios’). 


45 


46 
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he would have been given precedence over the rest. Most of the men listed 
were probably professional consultants, whereas Amyntas was at pains to 
claim that he had descended to the oracle ὑπὲρ αὐτοσαυτῶ (‘on his own 
behalf), that is, instead of employing an agent. This sounds more like the 
boasting of a young man or even a child than of an adult, and it may well be 
that he did visit the oracle when he was young.” 


APPENDIX 2 


In the text I referred to the inscription from Thebes which lists 
contributions to the Boiotian war effort in the middle of the Third 
Sacred War:*° 


[roi χρε]ίματα συνεβ[άλονθο ἐν τὸν πόλεμον 
τὸν étro [[λέμιον] ]Βοιωτοὶ περ[ὶ τῷ iapă τῶ ἐμ Βελφοῖς] 
[π]ὸτ τὼς ἀσεβίοντας τὸ ἱαρὸ[ν τῶ Ἀπόλλωνος τῶ] 
[Π]ουθίω. vacat 

5. Ἀριστίωνος ἄρχοντος: Ἀλυζῆοι' [τριάκοντα μνᾶς: εἴνιξαν] 
πρισγξες Χάροψ Δάδωνος | Ἀριστο[- - - - - ] 
Ἀνακτορίξες' τριάκοντα μνᾶς | πρι[σγξες - - -] 
Φόρμω | Ἄρκος Τερξος. vacat 

ΙΟ Βυζάντιοι χρουσίω Λαμψακανῶ στ[ατεῖρας] 
ὀγδοέκοντα πέτταρας | ἀργυρίω Ἀτ[τικῷ δρα]- 
χμὰς δεκαέξ σύνεδροι Βυζαντίων [εἴνιξαν] 
τὸ χρυσίον Κερκίνος Εἱροτίμω, Ay[- - - - - ] 
Δηλοπτίχω, Διωνύσιος Εἰπαίωνος. vacat 
Ἀθανόδωρος | Διωνυσίω | Τενέδ[ιος], 

I$. πρόξενος | Βοιωτῶν, χει«λ»ίας | δρ[αχμάς] ... 
Νικολάω ἄρχοντος: Ἀλυ[ζοῖοι] : 


47 The outstanding feature of consulting Trophonios was that the consultant had to endure a terrifying 
ordeal. Not everybody would have been willing to put up with this, and there are at least two other 
known examples of consultation by proxy: by the Carian Mys (Hdt. 8.134) and by the Lokrian 
Kalliklidas (16 vii.4136). See Chapter 23 (= Schachter 1984: 260) and 1981-94: 3:80-1. And indeed, 
Amyntas’ boast virtually confirms that others consulted Trophonios by proxy. 

The various consultations, both by Amyntas and the others, must have been made during periods 
of relative calm: as noted above, during most of the Third Sacred War Lebadeia — which one would 
presume, as being the seat of the new federal sanctuary of Zeus Basileus and the site of the Basileia, 
remained loyal to the Thebans — was surrounded by elements hostile to the Thebans: the Phokians, 
Orchomenos, and the occupied poleis of Koroneia and Chorsiai. This restricts the possible dates of 
the consultations to the period between 360-355 and 346—338, although it says nothing about the 
dates of individual consultations. The Lebadeians, although they may have been loyal to the 
Thebans, would hardly have committed themselves openly to supporting a rival to either Philip 
or Alexander: nor is it likely that they would have advertised Amyntas’ consultation after the 
accession of Alexander. In that case, one would expect Lebadeia to have suffered the fate of Thebes, 
but this did not happen. 

48 Rhodes and Osborne 2003: 57 (Tod 160; IG vii.2418): inscription from Thebes, c. 354-352. 
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ἄλλας τριάκοντα μνᾶς εἴ[νιξαν] 
πρισγεῖες Ἀλυζαίων Θεο - - - 
[Ἀ]λεξάνδρου, Δίων Πολυ[- - - 

20 [Ἁ]γεισινίκω ἄρχοντος: Βυζάντιοι [συνεβά]- 
[λ]ονθο ἄλλως πεντακατίως στατεῖρα[ς χρυσί]- 
[ω]ς Λαμψακανὼς ἐν τὸ[ν] πόλεμον τὸν ὑ[πὲρ τῶ] 
Π]αρῶ τῶ ἐμ Βελφοῖς ἐπολέμιον Boicoro[t] 
σύνεδροι εἴνιξαν Σῶσις Καρα«ι»ίχου (?), 

25 [Π]αρμενίσκος Πυράμου. vacat 


(The following contributed money for the war which the Boiotians were 
waging on behalf of the sanctuary at Delphi against those who defile the 
sanctuary of Apollo Pythios. vacat. In the archonship of Ariston: the 
people of Alyzea: the envoys Charops son of Dadon, Aristo - - - - 
[brought thirty minas]; the people of Anaktorion: the envoys - - - son of 
Phormos and Arkos son of Tereus (brought) thirty minas. vacat. The 
people of Byzantion: eighty-four staters of Lampsakene gold coins, 
sixteen drachmas of Attic silver: Kerkinos son of Herotimos, Ag - - -son 
of Deloptichos and Dionysios son of Epaion, councillors of the 
Byzantines, brought the gold. vacat Athanodoros son of Dionysos of 
Tenedos, a proxenos of the Boiotoi, [brought] a thousand drachmas . . . in 
the archonship of Nikolaos: the people of Alyzea: an additional thirty 
minas; the envoys of the Alyzaians Theo - - - son of Alexandros, Dion son 
of Poly - - - brought (them). In the archonship of Hageisinikos: the 
people of Byzantion contributed an additional five hundred gold 
Lampsakene staters for the war which the Boiotians were fighting 

on behalf of the sanctuary at Delphi; the councillors Sosis son of 
Karaiichos (?) and Parmeniskos son of Pyramos brought (them)’). 


The contributions cover a period of three years, and come from Alyzea 
and Anaktorion in Akarnania, Byzantion, and Tenedos. The contributions 
of the first three are brought by public officials: presbeis from Alyzea and 
Anaktorion, synedroi from Byzantion. The contribution from Tenedos, 
however, is brought by Ἀθανόδωρος Διωνυσίω Τενέδ[ιος] πρόξενος 
Βοιωτῶν, that is, by a private citizen. 

Tenedos was a loyal member of the Second Athenian League, ? and so, 
officially, not friendly to the Thebans. We may perhaps discern the 
existence of a faction on Tenedos which was not entirely committed to 
the alliance with Athens. And indeed, there are signs that the situation in 
the middle of the fourth century was merely a continuation of what had 
held a century before. 


4 See Mitchell 2004: 1016. 
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In Pindar’s Nemean 11 Aristagoras of Tenedos, the honorand, claimed 
descent on his father’s side from a Spartan Peisandros, otherwise unknown, 
who accompanied Orestes and an Aiolian host from Amyklai; on his 
mother's side he claimed descent from the Theban Melanippos (33-37)... 
This ode, which some have dated towards the end of Pindar’s life — i.e. 
c. 446 — is in fact impossible to date, although one might prefer a date well 
after the end of the Persian Wars. 

We can begin by looking more closely at the Theban ancestry claimed 
by Aristagoras of Tenedos. Melanippos is an interesting, on the surface 
unusual, choice of ultimate ancestor. He was the only one of the Theban 
champions defending their city from the Seven Against Thebes to be killed. 
Moreover, his death was singularly revolting: his head was cut off and his 
brains fed to Tydeus. On the other hand, Melanippos was the only Theban 
hero outside the strict Kadmeian line — he was the son of Astakos, 
descendant of the Spartoi — who was known for anything other than his 
name, which may be why in the sixth century Kleisthenes of Sikyon 
successfully petitioned for the bones of Melanippos to be brought to 
Sikyon to act as an antidote to those of Adrastos. So perhaps there was a 
more or less good reason for naming Melanippos as an ancestor, namely 
that he was more than just a name in the epic tradition. 

Nobody has, to my knowledge, commented on what is surely a bizarre 
feature of this passage: why should a newly appointed magistrate of 
Tenedos, an island regarded as a staunch ally of the Athenians throughout 
the fifth century BC, go out of his way to underline his claim to be 
descended from Spartans and Thebans? 

What we may be seeing in the case of Aristagoras of Tenedos are traces of 
ties of friendship — προξενία — forged by members of a minority group of 
the local elite with two states that would have been sympathetic to their 
position. These ties would have been justified by and based on real or 
imagined ancestral connections: in the case of the Spartans there was at 
least a tradition in the area going back at least to the seventh century. As far 
as the connection with the Thebans is concerned, we do not have any 
earlier evidence, and it is possible that the bond was completely fictional. 


5° Pind., Nemean 11.337: 


συμβάλλειν μὰν εὐμαρὲς ἦν τό τε Πεισάνδρου πάλαι | αἷμ᾽ ἀπὸ Σπάρτας — Ἀμύκλαθεν γὰρ ἔβα σὺν 
Ὀρέστᾳ, | Αἰολέων στρατιὰν χαλκεντέα δεῦρ᾽ ἀνάγων — | καὶ παρ᾽ Ἰσμηνοῦ ῥοὰν κεκραμένον ἐκ 
Μελανίπποιο µάτρωος (‘It was easy to trace in him the ancient line of Peisandros from Sparta — for 
he came from Amyklai with Orestes, leading a bronze clad force of Aiolians — and, descended on his 
mother’s side by way of Melanippos, from the waters of Ismenos’). 
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The choice of Melanippos suggests that this may have been the case. But in 
any event, there seems to have been a faction within the local elite of 
Tenedos that had friendly feelings towards the Thebans well into the 
fourth century Bc, and which, moreover, did not hesitate to show them. 


[Based on a paper delivered at the Fifth International Congress of Boeotian 
Studies, at Thebes and Levadia in 2005.] 


CHAPTER 8 


Pausanias and Boiotia 


This is an attempt to see how Pausanias, the principal literary source for the 
monuments and customs of ancient Greece, can also be used, in conjunc- 
tion with other sources, to give a description of Boiotia in his time. 

Pausanias wrote his work during the reigns of Antoninus Pius (ap 
138—61) and Marcus Aurelius (AD 161-80). The Greece he visited was not 
ancient Greece as we know it, but the Roman province of Achaea. He 
found many places abandoned and in ruins, but a remarkable number 
still inhabited and thriving. Here he was shown monuments of the past, 
both real and fictional. At Thebes, for example, he saw several allegedly 
connected with the Wars of the Seven and the Epigonoi, conveniently 
grouped together along the highroads to Chalkis and the east, while sites 
connected with the foundation of Thebes by Kadmos were similarly 
grouped for the benefit of travellers, south of the Kadmeia, near the road 
from Athens." 

This was a time when renewed interest in the glorious past of Hellas 
was at its highest point. Sanctuaries that had previously fallen into disuse 
were open again, and rituals and games that had lapsed were being 
practised and celebrated anew. But the sanctuaries Pausanias visited 
and the rituals he saw or heard about were not necessarily as they 
had been in the past. To understand this one has only to look at how 
the Theban Kabirion developed over the centuries, and how the 


" The most thorough study of Greece under the Roman Empire is Alcock 1993. Kahrstedt 1954, 
although superseded in some ways, remains the most complete detailed analysis of the period, and is 
still essential reading. 

Marcus Aurelius is the most recent emperor to whom Pausanias refers (8.43.6, as the Second 
Antoninus). Pausanias wrote the beginning of Book 5 in AD 174 (5.1.2), and he refers to an invasion by 
the Kostobokoi c. AD 170 (see, e.g., Burian 1999), who reached at least as far as Phokis, where they 
were beaten off by, among others, Mnesiboulos of Elateia, who had been an Olympic victor in AD 162 
(10.34.5). 

D. Knoepfler has argued that Book 9 of Pausanias was written c. AD 165-70 (after Books 1, 2, 3, and 
4, and before Books 5, 6, 10, 7, and 8 in that order): Knoepfler 2004. 
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Daphnephoria of Thebes changed from the classical period to the second 
century AD.” 

Many of the sanctuaries and rituals that Pausanias describes had been 
revived fairly recently, after apparent suspensions of activity. This in itself 
is a sign that conditions in Boiotia had improved to the point where there 
were enough surplus resources available to be spent on culture and public 
entertainment. Compare this with the desolate picture Plutarch had 
painted of oracles abandoned and forgotten. And, a century-and-a-half 
before Pausanias, Strabo had noted that in his day Thebes and other 
Boiotian poleis were little more than villages, except for Thespiai and 
Tanagra. Certainly Tanagra was the only Boiotian town to issue coins in 
the first half of the first century ap. Worse still were conditions at 
Akraiphia, where things were so bad in the middle of the first century AD 
that for a period of three years at least no one but Zeus could be found to 
take on the eponymous archonship.’ 

In general the situation began to improve during the second half of the 
first century aD. The Elder Pliny, writing in the third quarter of that 
century, confirms the relative status of Thespiai and Tanagra, which he 
calls Jiberum oppidum (Plin., HN 4.25.1) and liber populus (4.26.7) respec- 
tively. By the end of the century local bronze coins were being minted, not 
only at Tanagra, but also at Thespiai and Thebes. Peace and stability had 
begun to bring renewed prosperity, at least to a fortunate few, like 
Plutarch, who had the leisure and resources to interest themselves in 
cultural matters. Many of the archaizing revivals of the second and third 
centuries AD were based on the historical research carried out by Plutarch 
and others, who were concerned with keeping alive the traditions of Hellas 
as they believed them to be. It was rather like the work done by the scholars 
of Alexandria, who collected and preserved a canon of all that was great in 


* Kabirion: see Schachter 1981-94: 2:66—110, esp. 87—8 and 105-6, and Chapter 20 (= Schachter 20033). 
Daphnephoria: see Schachter 1981-94: 1:83-5, and Chapter 17 (= Schachter 20002). 

? A selection of Boiotian cults and rituals for which the evidence suggests revival after a lapse and/or 
revision of procedure (see Schachter 1981-94: s.v.v.): Akraiphia (Apollo Ptoios/Ptoia), Aulis 
(Artemis), Haliartia (Praxidikai/Tilphossa), Koroneia (Athena Itonia, Zeus), Laphystios (Zeus), 
Lebadeia (Trophonios, Zeus), Orchomenos (Charites), Oropos (Amphiaraos), Plataia (Hera/ 
Daidala), Tanagra (Hermes), Thebes (Amphion and Zethos, Apollo Ismenios/Daphnephoria, 
Demeter, Dionysos, Herakles, Kabiroi), Thespiai (Demeter, Dionysos, Eros, Herakles, Muses). 

Pausanias pays no attention at all to evidence for imperial cult, and very little to that for Isis, 
although he includes one reference to Serapis (at Kopai: 9.24.1), and describes in full the festival of Isis 
at Tithorea (10.32.13—17). 

Hard times at Akraiphia: Robert 1935: 438—52 (re SEG 15.330). See Schachter 1981-94: 3:95. 

Compare hard times at Anthedon in the second and third centuries ap: Roesch 1977 (re JG 
vii.4173). See Schachter 1981-94: 3:97 and note 4, and see below, note 9. 
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Greek literature, and even tried to conserve the sound of the language, 

which was undergoing its normal change from one generation to the 
4 

next. 


Boiotia in Pausanias’ time 


As Pausanias describes it, there were, apparently, three relatively depressed 
areas in Boiotia, marked by ruined or abandoned sites, and a low level of 
economic or cultural activity. They were, first, the region between the 
foothills of Kithairon and the outskirts of Thebes; second, the area between 
Thebes and the Euripos; third, the eastern side of the Kopais. But even in 
these areas there were people living and making a living. At Aulis, for 
example, there was a community of potters, perhaps based on the sanctuary 
of Artemis, which was still functioning, as was the sanctuary of Demeter 
between Mykalessos and the sea, which betrays the presence of a farming 
population.’ 

Along the Parasopia, the ruins of Potniai contained a sanctuary of 
Demeter and Kore where agricultural rites were practised: farming rites 
mean farming people. And to the south, the viability of Plataia was assured 
by the ‘pan-Hellenic’ association, which operated not only the pentaeteric 
Eleutheria, which Pausanias mentions, but also annual meetings and 
ceremonies at the site of the battle of Plataia. Enough income came into 
the town from outside sources to permit the Plataians to maintain at least 
two major sanctuaries within the town itself, those of Hera and Athena 
Areia.° 

Along the eastern side of the Kopais there were three active centres of 
population. At the northern end, Kopai was apparently a centre for the eel 
fishery. In the middle, Akraiphia had an agora and at least one sanctuary 
worth noting. The town had sufficiently recovered from its low point a 
century earlier to be able to revive the celebration of the Ptoia. Pausanias 
gives Akraiphia less than its due, and probably did not visit it himself. 


^ Coins: e.g. Head 1881: 99 (Tanagra: Augustus to Commodus), 99 (Thespiai: Domitian), 95-7 
(Thebes: Trajan). This last should warn us against assuming that Thebes was as insignificant as 
the literary sources would have us believe. It was something of a rhetorical topos to exaggerate the 
lowly status of contemporary Thebes in comparison with its elevated past, and we find the sentiments 
of Strabo (9.2.5 (403)) repeated by Pausanias (8.33.2) and Dion of Prousa (7.120—1). In fact, reduced as 
it was, Thebes under the empire was a normally functioning city. 

5 Aulis: Paus. 9.18.8. Mykalessos: 9.19.5. 

* Potniai: Paus. 9.8.1, and see Schachter 1981-94: 3:459. 

Plataia: Eleutheria (Paus. 9.2.6 and see Schachter 1981-94: 3:125--43), Hera (9.2.7, and see 
Schachter 1981-94: 1:242—5), Athena Areia (9.4.12, and see Schachter 1981-94: 1:127-8). 
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To the south, the site that had previously housed the Hellenistic Boiotian 
federal capital, between the sanctuary of Poseidon at Onchestos and the 
ruins of Haliartos, was now the modest centre of population for the 
Haliartia. North of the Kopais was the small polis of Hyettos, which 
both Pausanias and inscriptions show was still flourishing. The region 
between Hyettos and the coast included α number of small towns which 
Pausanias mentions only briefly, but which were clearly active.” 

A step up from the foregoing were Thebes and Tanagra. It is true that 
Thebes was much reduced from its greatest extent. Settlement was 
restricted to the Kadmeia itself, where the contemporary agora was located, 
while the lower townsites to the east and west, each with its own agora, 
were abandoned except for the sanctuaries. But here too there were signs of 
positive activity, rather than mere survival. Efforts had been made to 
consolidate scattered monuments, at the Ismenion and Herakleion south 
of the Kadmeia and on the Kadmeia itself. To the north of the Kadmeia 
was the Iolaeion, a large athletic complex, and at the north-east corner of 
the Kadmeia, the theatre dedicated to Dionysos Lysios. These together 
would have been the locale for the performances of the revived and now 
combined Dionyseia Herakleia, which we know about from inscriptions. 
On the Kadmeia, where two of the principal sanctuaries of the city were 
located (of Demeter and Dionysos), were statues of the two men who 
represented what the Thebans regarded as their most glorious achieve- 
ments: Epameinondas the soldier and statesman, and Pronomos the aulere. 
The main events of Theban legend — the foundation by Kadmos, the story 
of Amphion and Zethos and their families, the wars of the Seven and the 
Epigonoi, and of course the famous Seven Gates — were, as I have noted, 
commemorated by groups of monuments strategically located so as to 
attract the greatest attention from visitors. One does not expect historical 


7 Kopai: Paus. 9.24.1. 

Akraiphia: Paus. 9.23.5. Revival of the Ptoia in the second and third centuries Ap: Roesch 1982: 
226—9. 

Haliartia: Chapter 22 (= Schachter 1990b: 335 and note 3); Bintliff 1991: 124. 

Hyettos and area north of the Kopais: Paus. 9.24.3—5. Étienne and Knoepfler 1976: 251-60 
(L'époque impériale”) and 19-44 (‘De Kopai à Halai avec Pausanias"). 

Pausanias himself may not have visited Akraiphia, Kopais, and Hyettos — see, for example, Étienne 
and Knoepfler 1976: 22 note 75 — since the information he gives is in some cases inaccurate. The most 
glaring omission would seem to have been the Mycenaean fortress at Gla, which one cannot possibly 
miss if one goes anywhere near Kopai/Topolia. However, Pausanias’ informants might well have 
alluded to it: the straight road from Akraiphia to the lake and Kopai goes by way of the πεδίον 
καλούμενον ... Ἀθαμάντιον: οἰκῆσαι δὲ Ἀθάμαντα ἐν αὐτῷ φασιν (‘The plain called ... 
Athamantios; they say that Athamas lived in it’) (9.24.1). The last clause may be an indirect reference 
to the installations on Gla. 
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accuracy here, of course. What is of interest is the care taken by Pausanias’ 
contemporaries at Thebes to present their historical and pseudo-historical 
past in a visible, tangible manner. In the countryside west of Thebes was 
the sanctuary of the Kabiroi, home of a mystery cult of great antiquity. 
Here too there had been a recent revival, this time early in the second 
century AD, which was marked by consolidation and rebuilding, with the 
new anaktoron using stones taken from old buildings at other sites." 

At Tanagra ephebic rites were celebrated in honour of Hermes, who was 
worshipped not only as god of the gymnasium, but also as the patron of 
the polis. Figures from Tanagran legend, such as the Triton, Orion, Atlas 
(Hermes’ grandfather), had their own monuments, together with the one 
famous historical personage of the town, the poetess Korinna. Pausanias 
praised the Tanagrans for the way they had laid out the town (sanctuaries 
separate from human dwellings). As at Thebes, local pride and self-esteem 
are not far below the surface. Pausanias refers briefly to the famous fighting 
cocks of Tanagra, probably the single thing for which the town was known 
in the wider world. West of the Euripos was Anthedon, a small town with a 
few sanctuaries worth noting. An inscribed list of archons reveals how 
difficult it could be to keep a small city going: five times the archonship 
was taken by Zeus, because apparently nobody could be found to take on 
the task.’ 

Other towns in Boiotia were more prosperous: from an early date the 
Thespians sought favour with Rome, providing a useful base for Italian 
negotiatores. Later, Augustus’ general, the monetalis T. Statilius Taurus, and 
members of his family became the patrons of the local aristocracy and 


* Settlement restricted to Kadmeia: Paus. 9.7.6. 

Kadmeia agora: 9.12.3. 

Abandoned agoras: 9.17.1-2 (east), 9.25.4 (west). 

Consolidation of monuments: Ismenion (9.10.2-3), Herakleion (9.11.1-4, 6, 7), Kadmeia 
(9.16.1—4). 

Iolaeion: 9.23.1. 

"Theatre: 9.16.6—7. 

Kadmeia: Demeter (9.16.5), Dionysos (9.12.3-4), Epameinondas (9.12.6), Pronomos (9.12.5). 

‘Monuments’: Kadmos (9.10.1, 9.12.2); Amphion and Zethos (9.16.7, 9.17.2, 9.17.4, 9.25.3); Seven 
Against Thebes and Epigonoi (9.18.1-3, 9.18.4, 9.25.1—2); Seven Gates (9.8.4—7); Kabirion (9.25.2, and 
see above, note 2). 

Combined Dionyseia Herakleia: Ephesos 2.179.71; Rendel Harris Papyri 35.49; CRAI (1970) 18.11 
(Dionyseia Herakleia Antoneineia). See Schachter 1981-94: 1:191 and 2:29-30. 

? Tanagra: Hermaia (Paus. 9.22.1—2), Triton (9.20.4), Orion (9.20.3), Atlas (9.20.3) Korinna (9.22.3), 
town planning (9.22.2), fighting cocks (9.22.4). Tanagran coins of the first and second centuries 
commemorate figures of cult and legend: see e.g. Head 1881: 97—9. See below, note 13. 

Anthedon: 9.22.5--6. Hard times, see above note 3. /G vii.2681 refers to the coffin ofa hieraphoros of 
Isis as her Ἀνθηδο[ν]ίαν ληνόν, which suggests an active quarry in imperial times. 
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retained connections — and probably estates — at Thespiai well into the first 
century AD. Their clients prospered, and formed connections of their own 
with other pro-Roman Greeks throughout the Roman East. It was they 
and people like them who preserved some of the city’s old cults, and gave 
new life to the two major events of Thespian cultural life, the Mouseia and 
the Erotideia, games in honour of the chief gods of the polis. In Pausanias’ 
day these competitions were still being celebrated: he mentions them, and 
contemporary inscriptions confirm his testimony. The city itself had a full 
complement of sanctuaries, as well as a theatre and agora, and there were 
people living in the Vale of the Muses, apparently a change since Plutarch. 
Within a few years of Pausanias’ visit the people of Thespiai undertook to 
recruit volunteers to join one of Marcus Aurelius’ military expeditions. 
This was not necessarily a popular idea, for the government of the city had 
to make serious concessions — the granting of bouleutic status — to the 
families of those who volunteered. ^ 

South-west of Thespiai are Thisbe and the small town of Siphai, or as 
Pausanias calls it, Tipha. He says little about them, and may simply have 
called in while sailing past, but he says enough to show that here too there 
was an infrastructure which operated regular festivals in both cases, and 
which in the case of Thisbe was able to organize and run a fairly compli- 
cated system of irrigation." 

Inland again, at the western end of the Kopais, were the towns of 
Koroneia, Lebadeia, Orchomenos, and Chaironeia. Koroneia was the 
headquarters of the contemporary Boiotian league, to which I shall return, 
and the sanctuary of Athena Itonia had a contemporary image of the 
Charites dedicated by the Orchomenians, who were clearly prospering at 


1° Thespiai and negotiatores: Roesch 1982: 171-7. 

The Statilii Tauri: Marchand 2013; Schachter 1981-94: 3:53-5; Schachter and Marchand 2013: 
292-4. 

Their clients: Miiller 1968; Jones 1970. 

The Vale of the Muses: Robinson 2012. 

Mouseia and Erotideia: Paus. 9.31.3; Schachter 1981-94: 1:218—19 (Erotideia), 2.176—9 (Mouseia); 
Chapter 21 (= Schachter 2011). 

The city: 9.26.7—9.27.1, 4-6. 

Drop in population: 9.29.2 (Askra abandoned); Bintliff 1991: 124-6. 

People living in the Vale of the Muses: 9.28.1, 9.31.3. The situation had apparently changed since 
the newly married Plutarch went to the Vale with some friends to find peace and quiet: Amat. 2 
(7498-0). 

The call for volunteers: /Thesp 37 (Nouveau Choix 15). This was originally associated with the 
invasion of the Kostobokoi (see above, note 1), but C. P. Jones (1971: 45-8) has argued against this, 
although he has since softened his position: Jones 2012 (see below note 14). 

= Thisbe: Paus. 9.32.2-3. For the irrigation works, see Knauss 1989. See also below, note 23. 

Siphai/Tipha: 9.32.4. 
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the time, and in fact had also dedicated new statues of the goddesses at their 
sanctuary in Orchomenos. The prosperity of the region had been assured a 
generation or two previously by the hydraulic works carried out under 
Hadrian, who took a close personal interest in them. The oracle of 
Trophonios at Lebadeia was an important source of traffic and of income 
from abroad. Pausanias remarks how well provided with amenities this city 
was. Among the peripheral events connected to the oracle were games — the 
Trophoneia — and an otherwise unknown association called the Homonoia 
of the Hellenes at the Trophoneion. The benefits were not limited to 
Lebadeia itself: Plutarch, for example, living nearby at Chaironeia, reports 
that his brother was one of the officials of the oracle of Trophonios. 
Chaironeia itself was a small town, but people there produced ointments 
(muvra) of high quality, processed from flowers. This presumably provided 
a livelihood for many and a good income for some.” 


The ‘Boiotians’ of Pausanias! time 


Boiotian society in the second half of the second century AD seems to have 
been dominated by an aristocracy who derived their incomes from the 
proceeds of large estates and light industry. A number of aristocratic 
families can be identified and their members traced. These were the people 
who filled the public offices of the poleis of Boiotia, and mediated between 
their fellow Boiotians and the Roman imperial government. 

Traces of this aristocracy can be seen in Pausanias! work. The Theban 
boy who was chosen to become the priest of Apollo for a year, and 
δαφναφόρος, had to be handsome, strong, and of noble family. Annual 
selection implies an annual competition amongst boys of the upper class. 
Pausanias records a similar competition at Tanagra: there, at the festival of 
Hermes, the ephebe who was judged the handsomest ran around the walls 
of the city carrying a lamb on his shoulders. When placed together like this, 


^ Images of Charites: Paus. 9.34.1 (Itonion), 9.38.1 (Orchomenos). 
Hydraulic works: Oliver 1989: 261.108, 264—5.108, 261—2.110, 266—7.110, and probably 262.112, 
268—9.112. 
Trophonios: Schachter 1981-94: 3:78-9, 82-4. 
Lebadeia: Paus. 9.39.2. 
Trophoneia: Schachter 1981-1994: 3.85. 
Homonoia: /G vii.3426, and see below, note 17. 
Plutarch’s brother: Plut., De def. or. 38 (431C-D). 
Chaironeia: Paus. 9.41.7. 
Another light industry: stone-cutting in Lebadeia: Roesch 1982: 182-3 (τῷ κοινῷ τῶν λατόμων). 
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both festivals can be identified as ephebic agons of a sort well known during 
this period. Indeed, three inscriptions from early in the third century AD 
list the agonothetes of ephebic agones in the territory of Tanagra: among the 
rites named are the Hermaia, the agon περὶ ἀλκῆς and the βοάρσιον, the 
last two being tests of strength. And the Theban Daphnephoria of late in 
the second century AD was associated not merely with Apollo, as in the past, 
but also with Herakles, the patron of the Theban ephebeia: his sanctuary, 
with a gymnasium and stadium, adjoined the Ismenion, and the two 
together may have been used as the focus of ephebic education at 
Thebes. An ephebic story of courage and self-sacrifice is connected with 
the cult of Zeus Saotes at Thespiai.” 

Pausanias based his tour of Boiotia on its cities. The cities he visited, 
large and small (and even those he missed, such as Akraiphia), possessed 
sanctuaries and operated rites and festivals, and, in one case, a major oracle. 
Each had a government of sorts, which had the authority to deal with such 
matters. Pausanias makes no direct reference to civic magistracies, but 
contemporary inscriptions enable us to build up a composite table of 
magistracies. The eponymous archon served with a board of three strategoi, 
an adaptation of the traditional Boiotian practice, with its inner cabinet of 
archon and three polemarchs. Decrees were passed by the boule and demos. 
In addition to these, there were minor and ad hoc officials. We read once of 
a public repository, at Plataia. There was also a category of citizens called 
the πρῶτοι: they might have been a kind of senate of former magistrates. * 


5 The δαφναφόρος: οἴκου... δοκίµου: Paus. 9.10.4. 
Tanagra: 9.22.1. 
Ephebic agonothetes: IG xii Suppl. 646 (see Robert 1939: 122-8); IG vii.2450 (see Robert 1944: 24— 
7); Charami 2011. 
Daphnephoria and Herakles: See Chapter 17 (= Schachter 20002: 114-16 and 118). 
Thespiai: Paus. 9.26.7-8. The epithet turns up in a dedication of the fourth century Bc: Ducrey 
and Calame 2006. 
^ Magistracies in Boiotia, mid-second century to first half of third century ap: 


Akraiphia: IG vii.4150 (archon). 

Anthedon: JG vii.4173 (archon (stephanephoros)). 

Chaironeia: /G vii.3425 (boule, demos), 3426 (boule, demos, logistes); FD 3.1.551 (honorary bouleutes); 
Fossey 1986: 255.7 = Teiresias, Epigraphica 8.86.06 (archon, strategoi). 

Koroneia: IG vii.2879-80 (boule, demos), 2880 (epimeletes), 2881 (strategos); Oliver 1989: 261-4 (nos. 
108-10, 112-18 (archontes, boule, demos)); Fossey 1986: 249.3 = Teiresias, Epigraphica 8.86.03 
(boule, demos, epimeletes). 

Lebadeia: /G vii.3106 (eponymous archon). 

Plataia: JG vii.2415/2416 ([χρεωφ]υλάκιον, cf. Plut., Arist. 21 (279) τοῦ γραμματοφυλακίου); FD 
3.1.551 (honorary bouleutes). 

Tanagra: /G xii Suppl. 646 (boule, gymnasiarch). 

Thebes: Ephesos 2.179.70; FD 3.1.551 (honorary bouleutes). 
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These civic governments, in addition to operating sanctuaries and 
festivals, sanctioned the erection of honorific decrees and statues, granted 
honorary citizenship and bouleutic status, represented their city’s interests 
in boundary disputes, tried to settle quarrels among citizens, and commu- 
nicated on their behalf with the imperial power. They had access to funds 
from unspecified sources, and also issued local low-denomination coins, no 
doubt with permission from the Roman authority.” 

In addition to local magistrates there is evidence also for a revived form 
of Boiotian league. According to Pausanias, these Boiotoi assembled at the 
sanctuary of Itonia Athena, and their priestess invoked Iodama every day, 
uttering her prayer in the Boiotian dialect. This Boiotian league figures in 
inscriptions from the second half of the second century to the first half of 
the third century Ap." 

Α generation or so after Pausanias' visit, at some time in the first part of 
the third century AD, an inscription now in the Chaironeia Museum tells 
how Gnaeus Curtius Dexippos set up a statue of his mother, in accordance 
with the terms of her will. She, Flavia Lanica, had been high priestess for 
life of the Koinon of Boiotoi of Itonia Athena and of the Koinon of the 
Phokian ethnos, and of the Homonoia of the Hellenes at the Trophonion, 
as well as hieraphoros of Isis and priestess for life of Isis of Taposiris. When 
he set up the stone, Dexippos was serving for the third time as Boiotarch, 


Thespiai: IThesp 178 (IG vii.1773), 176 (1774), 180 (1776) (archon, agonothete of Μουσεία), 363 (1864) 
(eponymous archon), 361 (2519) (boule, demos, chiliarch, strategos, gymnasiarch, agoranomos, 
agonothete of Muses); 37 (Nouveau Choix 15) (archontes, boule, demos, strategoi (3), oi πρῶτοι 
(cf. IG ix.1.8: πρῶτον τῆς πόλεως: see below, note 19). 


The expression αἱ... πόλεις καὶ τὰ τέλη, which Pausanias uses to describe the official participants in 
the Daidala (9.3.8), is often rendered as ‘the cities and their magistrates’ or ‘delegations’. Knoepfler 
2001a: 361-2, however, takes τὰ τέλη as referring to the ancestral political groupings of Boiotian 
communities which survived into — or perhaps were revived during — the second century AD. 
Groupings of some kind, called téAn, may go back to the Bronze Age: see Schachter 2000b: 13-14. 
Decrees and statues: e.g. /G vii.1675, a statue of Hadrian set up by the polis of Lebadeia at Plataia. 

Honorary citizenship (to entertainers and athletes): Chaironeia (FD 3.6.143), Plataia (FD 3.6.143), 
Thebes (FD 3.6.143; Robert 1965: 147-50), Thespiai (FD 3.4.476). 

Honorary bouleutic status (similar): Chaironeia, Plataia, Thebes (see above, note 14). 

Dual citizenship (entertainers): Thespiai and Corinth (ZG vii.4152, [Thesp 177 (SEG 3.334), cf. 
IThesp 178), Tanagra and Athens (/Thesp 193 (SEG 3.336)). 

Internal quarrels and boundary disputes: see below, note 26. 

Coins: see above, note 4. 

Income: {76 37.23-4 (Thespiai): the cost of the stele is to be borne ἐκ τῶν προγεγραμμένων 
ἀρχόντων προσόδου. It would be idle to speculate on possible sources of income. Public expendi- 
ture was normally kept to a minimum, e.g. the erection of the statue of Hadrian by the polis of 
Lebadeia (see above). Normally permission was granted by the boule and demos for the erection of 
statues and decrees ἐκ τῶν ἰδίων. 

'5 Paus. 9.34.2. It is hardly likely that the dialect would have survived in everyday spoken speech. 
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and was high priest for life of the Sebastoi, and /ogistes — curator civitatis — of 
the polis of Chaironeia. Flavia Lanica could very well have been the 
priestess at the Itonion when Pausanias was there.” 

The beginning ofa similar — possibly identical — inscription appears on a 
statue base found at Elateia in northern Phokis. On the opposite side of the 
river Kephisos was Tithorea, not far from which was a sanctuary of Isis, 
who was honoured twice a year with a panegyris, the high point of which 
was a spectacular holocaust. Flavia Lanica could have been one of the 
officers of this cult. It is interesting to note that, according to Pausanias, the 
people of Tithorea distilled unguents from the local olive oil. We recall that 
the people of Chaironeia distilled unguents (μύρα) from flowers (lily, rose, 
narcissus, iris). Perhaps these two industries were connected and even 
controlled by the same people, among whom could have been the family 
of Flavia Lanica.™ 

Another inscription from the first quarter or so of the third century, 
from Amphikleia in eastern Phokis, records the dedication of a statue of a 
man who had held numerous public offices, among them those of 
Boiotarch, Phokarch, and amphiktyon. His father had also been a 
Boiotarch. And a letter sent by Hadrian in AD 138 to the people of Naryx 
in eastern Lokris refers to the fact that this polis belonged to the Koinon of 
the Boiotoi and provided a Boiotarch to it.'? 


” IG vii.3426 early in the third century AD. Fossey 1986: 258-9 (= Teiresias, Epigraphica Ε.86.Ι5) has 
suggested, largely on the basis of letter forms, that it should be dated much later in the third century. 
However, /G ix.1.147, which is contemporary with /G vii.3426, if not identical to it, was inscribed by 
a different hand, using different letter forms (more like the script of, for example, /G vii.3419, a 
dedication to Antoninus Pius made in AD 140; the lettering of /G vii.3426, on the contrary, is 
comparable to that of /G ix.1.218, which probably belongs to the first quarter, or even first two 
decades, of the third century). A lot more would need to be known about the different stonemasons 
at work in the region, their peculiarities, styles, and preferences, before any inference could be drawn 
for the date of individual inscriptions. 

In JG vii.3426 Chaironeia is identified as ñ λαμπροτάτη πόλις. On the title, cf. Pippidi 1969: 
243-5 and 249 (a title regularly employed for Istros after AD 212). 

Isis of Taposiris: see Bricault 1992. 

See too Chapter 19 (= Schachter 2007b). 

On the provenance of the inscription see Knoepfler 2012: 237-40 and Chapter 19 note 19. 
Inscription from Elateia: JG ix.1.147 (see preceding note). The panegyris of Isis: see Chapter 19 
(= Schachter 2007b). 

Holocaust: Paus. 10.32.13—17. 

Unguents: 10.32.18. 

Amphikleia: ZG ix.1.218. This is M. Ulpius Damasippos, whose statue was set up in the temenos of 
Dionysos by his wife Quintilia Ploutarche (a descendant of Plutarch?). He was also high priest of the 
Great God Dionysos (cf. Paus. 10.33.11 for Dionysos at Amphikleia, an active incubatory healing 
cult, not dissimilar to that of Amphiaraos), agonothete, and pan-Hellene. 

M. Ulpius Damasippos was archon on the occasion of the erection of a statue of M. Ulpius Gratus, 
high priest and πρῶ[τος] of the polis (cf. /Thesp 37 (Nouveau Choix 15), above note 14): IG ix.1.8 
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Clearly the ancient boundaries of Boiotia did not count for very much 
any more. This is reflected in at least two cult connections between eastern 
Phokis and Boiotia at the time of Pausanias. One is the ritual performed 
every spring (April/May) in Thebes at the tomb of Amphion, when the 
Thebans set up a guard to protect against an attempt by the Tithoreans to 
filch soil from the tomb and thus ensure prosperity for themselves rather 
than the Thebans.*° 

The second ritual connection may have been between the Boiotian 
Daidala and the holocaust at the sanctuary of Isis, near Tithorea. The 
latter was related to the Laphria of Artemis, which in Pausanias’ day was 
celebrated at Patrai by the descendants of people uprooted from Kalydon 
by Augustus, and probably also at Hyampolis. We do not know what form 
the Daidala may have taken in earlier centuries: the actual rite that 
Pausanias describes was probably based on a learned reconstruction made 
several decades earlier by Plutarch of Chaironeia, and it is not impossible 
that some of the details of this were borrowed from rituals closer at hand 
with which Plutarch and others were familiar.” 

Other Boiotarchs are named on inscriptions of the period.** One is 
found at Thisbe, another at Megara. Among his public offices, the latter 


(Antikyra). M. Ulpius Gratus, for his part, was archon — with M. Ulpius Sopatros and Teimokrates son 
of Teimokrates as epimeletai — when the polis of Tithronion set up a statue of Caracalla (Ap 198/217): 
1Gix9.1.224 (Tithronion). Ulpius Gratus was archon, and Ulpius Sopatros epimeletes, when the polis of 
Antikyra dedicated a statue of Commodus (Ap 176/192): IG ix.1.6 (Antikyra). 

All these Ulpii were closely related, and those of ZG ix.1.6 and 224 identical. M. Ulpius Gratus 
floruit would have covered about the last decade of the second century and the first decade of the 
third; that of Damasippos roughly the second and third decades of the third century. 

The geographical distribution of these dedications suggests that the archonships held by 
Damasippos (Amphikleia, Antikyra) and Gratus (Tithronion, Antikyra) were those of the 
Phokian federation, rather than of any particular polis. The epimeletai might have been the officials 
appointed to carry through the acts. See below, note 23, for the Ulpii of Thisbe. 

Naryx: SEG 51.641 (= 56.565, and cf. 55.2013 bis), esp. Il. 11-12: eis τὸ κοινὸν τῶν Βοιωτῶν 
(sc. συντελεῖτε) καὶ Βοιω|τάρχην παρέχετε ("You participate in the koinon of the Boiotoi and you 
provide a Boiotarch’). 

Paus. 9.17.4-7: this may be a recollection of a time when Thebans and Phokians were enemies —after 
all, Neon, site of a fateful battle in the Third Sacred War, was the acropolis of Tithorea — but in the 
second century AD it was an act of friendly rivalry, perhaps even among ephebes. Compare the 
possibly similar re-enactment of a battle against invading Eretrians, at Tanagra: Paus. 9.22.2. 
Laphria at Patrai: Paus. 7.18.11—12. 

Hyampolis (Kalapodi): 10.35.7, and see Nilsson 1906: 221-5. 

Daidala: Paus. 9.3.1-8; Plut., fr. 157-8. See, most recently, Knoepfler zoora and Chaniotis 2002. 
Cf. Chapter 19 (= Schachter 2007b). 

One turns up late in the second century AD with members of his family on the island of Thera. This 
was Aulus Plautius Theodotos, one of two sons of the Asiarch Aulus Plautius Leonides (/G xii.3.531— 
3). His sister Plautia Agesikrita married T. Flavius Amphikles, and their daughter Flavia Amphikleia 
married T. Flavius Phileinos, a member of an influential family at Thespiai (Jones 1970: 245 for the 
stemma; Jones 1980: 377-80, including a revised stemma on p. 380). Amphikles, originally from 
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had represented his homeland as Boiotarch twice. A hint that Megara was 
considered part of Boiotia in the second century is to be found in 
Pausanias, who reports legendary connections between the two.” 

In the second half of the second century ap and the first part of the third, 
then, the ‘Boiotoi’ came from an area much broader than the historical 
borders of the land, including the Megarid, eastern Phokis, and much of 
eastern Lokris (in addition to Naryx: Pausanias includes in his description 
of Boiotia the whole of the region north of the Kopais and the coastline 
stretching from Halai to Anthedon by way of Larymna). Family connec- 
tions and interests counted for more than traditional boundaries. 
Nonetheless, the Boiotoi of the second century AD preserved the age-old 
division into τέλη, groups of member poleis, and it was as such that they 
participated in pan-Boiotian undertakings such as the Daidala.** 


Chalkis, is thought to have held Thespian citizenship as well (Jones 1980: 378). The Boiotarch A. 

Plautius Theodotos is held to have been a native of Thera who also had citizenship at Karystos (ZG 

xii.9.24, unless this is his grandfather) and Thespiai, which would explain his eligibility for the 

Boiotarchy (Knoepfler 2012: 233-4). It is also possible that Karystos, like Megara and the towns of 

eastern Phokis and Lokris, participated in the Boiotian league of the day. 

3 Thisbe: /G vii.2242, the most recent of a set of inscriptions dealing with members of the same family, 
enfranchised under Trajan, the Ulpii of Thisbe. This inscription belongs to the beginning of the 
third century AD, and records the dedication — by decree of the boule and demos — of a statue of 
M. Ulpius Paramonos, by his siblings, the Ulpii Brachas, Paula, and Hygieia. Paramonos is 
identified as son of M. Ulpius Brachas Paramonianos and Aurelia Areskousa, and grandson of M. 
Ulpius Brachas Paramonos and Korane Paule. The dedicators describe themselves as descendants of 
M. Ulpius Neikias Boiotarch. Nikias could have served around the middle of the second century. 
Other members of the family appear in ZG vii.2236, 2237, 2241, and 2226/2227 (Syll? 884 = SEG 
22.406). See below, note 26. See too Gehrke 1993: 150-2. See above, note 19, for the Ulpii of Phokis. 

Megara: IG vii.106, in which C. Curtius Proklos is honoured by the boule and demos. Paus. 1.39.5: 
the Boiotoi say that Megareus son of Poseidon, of Onchestos, led a Boiotian expedition to help 
Nisos against Minos; Megareus was killed and buried there, and the polis was called Megara (cf. 
1.42.1). 

Regions north of the Kopais: Paus. 9.24.3--ς. 

When Pausanias visited the headquarters of the contemporary Phokian League, the so-called 
Phokikon near Daulis, en route from Chaironeia to Delphi, he found that the gods worshipped 
there were Zeus, Hera, and Athena (10.5.1-2). These were actually the chief gods of the contem- 
porary Boiotians at Koroneia: Itonia Athena, and Zeus by her side, were survivals of the earlier 
pairing of Athena Itonia and Zeus Karaios. Hera had her own sanctuary on the acropolis of 
Koroneia: she comes here by virtue of her association — as Henioche — with Zeus Basileus at 
Lebadeia (9.39.5 and 9.39.4). 

Over three centuries previously, officials of the Boiotian and Phokian leagues had signed a treaty 
which was ratified by the swearing of oaths before Zeus Basileus, Hera Basileia, Poseidon, Athena, 
and all the other gods and goddesses (ZG ix.1.98). The oaths were to be sworn at the federal capitals of 
both leagues, at Elateia and Onchestos, at the sanctuaries of Athena Kranaia and Poseidon 
respectively. When the Hellenistic leagues were abolished, the administrative capitals at Elateia 
and Onchestos ceased to function. The new, revived leagues were based at other sites, the Boiotian 
one at the old sanctuary of the Boiotian ethnos, the Itonion, and the Phokian at what appears to 
have been a new site. The two leagues were joined not only by having magistrates who held offices in 
both, but also by having shared gods. The prominence given to Zeus and Hera goes back ultimately 
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The Boiotian Koinon in imperial times existed mainly if not entirely for 
the benefit of those who held office in it, for the honour of being called a 
Boiotarch. It also gave the local aristocracy a reason, or excuse, to get 
together regularly. Pausanias says that the Boiotoi came together at the 
sanctuary of Itonia Athena for their common gathering. This need not 
have been a general assembly, but rather a meeting of the Boiotarchs. At 
these meetings they could have discussed such things as Boiotian repre- 
sentation on the Delphic Amphiktyony, the organization of the Daidala, 
and, perhaps, the functioning of the Boiotian calendar, which was still used 
for festivals and internally, within cities. They might also have dealt with 
setting the timing for such festivals and agons. How often the Boiotarchs 
met, how they were chosen, how long they served (a year at a time?), this we 
do not know. But we can hazard a guess that the Boiotian Koinon of the 
second and third centuries AD was a relatively recent re-invention, perhaps 
initiated under the friendly auspices of Hadrian.” 

It is not to be thought that the Boiotian Koinon in imperial times 
exercised any real political power. This remained firmly in Roman 
hands. Real status was determined by the possession of Roman citizenship 
and the benefits it conferred, and by the grace and favour of the emperor. 
Disagreements within and between towns were settled by reference to the 
relevant Roman authority, a proconsul as at Thisbe and probably at 
Plataia, and, in the case of disagreements between Koroneia and its 
neighbours to the south and north, the emperor himself. Major under- 
takings, such as the hydraulic works in the south-west Kopais, may have 
begun with and been carried out by the local indigenous authority, but 
they were sanctioned by the emperor, who paid for them and dealt with 
problems arising from them. And, in Pausanias’ day, the emperor’s own 


to the fact that for centuries, well into the Roman period, the chief manifestation to the outside 
world of Boiotian pretensions was the agon, Basileia. 

On the Phokikon, see McInerney 1997, who argues convincingly that of the two buildings at the 
Phokikon site, one, on the so-called sanctuary hill, was the original Phokikon, the other being the 
building that Pausanias visited (10.5.2). 

The τέλη: see Knoepfler zoora and Müller 2011. It must be assumed that somehow these 
groupings were altered to include poleis from the Megarid, Phokis, eastern Lokris, and perhaps 
Euboia. On ‘non-Boiotian’ Boiotarchs, see Knoepfler 2012. 

The Boiotoi at the Itonion: Paus. 9.34.1 (ἐς τὸν κοινὸν συνίασιν ... σύλλογον). 

Boiotians on the Delphic Amphiktyony: Paus. 10.8.4 (two out of thirty). See Daux 1976; 
Jacquemin 1991: 229-31; Sánchez 2001: 432-6. 

Boiotian months: /G vii.2227 (payment due on the 15th of Alalkomenaios [sic]); /Thesp 177 (SEG 
3.334 (Mouseia dated μηνὶ Δαματρίῳ)). 

Agons: The naopoioi who had carried out the function of the Boiotarchs during the first centuries 
Bc and AD disappear from the record, as do the agons they organized, the Pamboiotia and the 
Basileia. 
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interests in Boiotia were looked after by a procurator Boiotiae, Ἐπίτροπος 
Βοιωτίας."“ 


Conclusion 


Pausanias himself was more interested in the past of Hellas, in its years of 
glory and downfall, than in its dull provincial present, as an unimportant 
backwater in the Roman world. This is true, but there is much to be 
learned from him about the land he actually visited. It is, after all, the 
present that forms the background against which the story of the past is 
told. Herodotos, for example, wrote his history of Hellas’ finest hour at a 
time when Athenians and Spartans were at each others’ throats, and our 
awareness of this enhances our understanding of the historian’s work. In 
the case of Pausanias, his description of the monuments of the past is 
anchored in the reality of the present: time and again a place well known in 
past centuries is described as being in ruins; his informants are unable to 
distinguish between monuments of real and fictitious people and events; to 
be sure, the rituals he describes were real, but they were modern inter- 
pretations of rites that had flourished in days gone by, and had only fairly 
recently been revived, swept along by the current of antiquarian interest 
which flowed through the province of Achaea in what we call the second 
century AD. And, although the Roman imperial presence is not often 
revealed in Pausanias, it created the background for the relatively peaceful 
and prosperous environment that permitted Pausanias' aristocratic hosts to 


"6 Grace and favour: see, for example, Oliver 1989: 263-4, nos. 117-18, concerning the imperial grant of 
freedom and autonomy to Koroneia made by Antoninus Pius (118), confirmed by Marcus Aurelius 
and Lucius Verus (117); possibly granted earlier still by Hadrian, who (262.112) sends Aemilius 
Juncus to the Phalaros. L. Aemilius Juncus (PIR? 4.355), cos. 127, was Corrector of the free republics: 
Follet 1976: 32--4. 

Quarrels: Thisbe, internal (JG vii.2227 = Syll.’ 884 = SEG 22.406: decision by a local official, 
usually identified as a proconsul, later reaffirmed by a proconsul); Plataia, the polis vs. squatters (ZG 
vii.2415/2416: ἀπόφασις to be reported to the consuls of AD 139, Antoninus Pius and C. Bruttius 
Praesens); Koroneia vs. Orchomenos (Oliver 1989: 262.111); Koroneia vs. Thisbe (Oliver 1989: 
262—3, nos. 113, I14, 116). 

Hadrian undertakes the cost: Oliver 1989: 261.108. 

Hadrian refers problems to Aemilius Juncus: Oliver 1989: 262.112. 

Ἐπίτροπος Βοιωτίας: FD 3.4.445, P. Aelius Myron (PIR? 4.224), freedman and procurator 
Boiotiae, granted citizenship and bouleutic status by Delphi. J. Pouilloux suggested dating this 
decree in the third quarter of the second century ap. Compare Fossey 1986: 251.5 = Teiresias 
Epigraphica 1.86.05 (the polis (of Koroneia)) dedicates a statue of L. Egnatius Victor Lollianus, 
Corrector of Achaia (PIR? E.29 or 30), who was also honoured by Plataia (IG vii.2510) and Thespiai 
([Thesp 417 (IG vii.2511)), and ILS 1067 (P. Pactumeius Clemens (PIR? p.37), who was, among other 
things, /egatus of the deified Hadrian at Thespiai and Plataia). 
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live α comfortable life and dabble in the re-enactment of the ways and 
rituals of what they thought of as ancient Greece. 


[= Επετηρίς της Εταιρείας Βοιωτικὠν Μελετών, ed. V. Aravantinos 4A 
(Athens 2008) 649-64 (originally a paper delivered at the Fourth 
International Congress of Boeotian Studies, at Thebes in 2000).] 


PART III 


History: Boiotian and other 


CHAPTER 9 


The politics of dedication: two Athenian 
dedications at the sanctuary of Apollo Ptoieus 
in Boiotia 


This chapter focuses on two inscriptions accompanying dedications made 
by well-known Athenians of the sixth century Bc at the sanctuary of Apollo 
Ptoieus north of Thebes. Arising from this are some observations on the 
use and non-use of their ethnika by individual dedicators during the 
Archaic and early Classical periods. 


The texts 


(1) JG ÿ.1469: A dedication by Alkmeonides son of Alkmeon' 


(A) [Φοί]βο μέν εἰμἄγαλίμα Λ]ατ[οί]δα καλ[ό]ν' | 
[ho δ᾽Ἀ]λκμέονος huis Ἀλκμεονίδες | 

(B) [Ὠ]ίποισι νικέ[σας ἔ]θεκέ μ’[ὀκέαις], 
πὰς Κνοπι[άδα]ς ἔλαυν ho [- χ -.--] 

(D) hór ἐν Ἀθάναις Παλάδος πανέ[γυρις]. 


(A) ‘lam a fair gift for Phoibos, son of Leto: 
Alkmeonides, the son of Alkmeon 

(B) Dedicated me after the victory of his swift mares, 
Which Knopiadas, the —, drove 

(D) When there was a festive gathering for Pallas at Athens’. 


Found at the Ptoion. Capital of a column on which stood an as yet 
unidentified object. Lines 1 and 2 (=A) are inscribed on the face between 
B on the right, and D on the left. The fourth side is uninscribed. The stone 
is apparently local:* the inscription was therefore carved at the Ptoion. 
There have been various attempts to restore the text. The most difficult line 


" = Hansen 1983-9: 1:302 (which see for earlier bibliography). I give the text of JG, where the sides are 
lettered in accordance with the original edition. P. Hansen labels them A, B, C. The inscription is 
illustrated in Ducat 1971: pl. ΓΧΧΙΙ. 

* Ducat 1971: 242. 
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is the fourth, particularly the second half? an ethnikon or patronymic is 
most likely. Ducat’s hesitantly proposed πὀ[κραιφιεὺς τότε] is attractive, 
but perhaps too long for the space available. 

IG notes that the text is in the Attic dialect, except for Λατοίδα and 
Ἀθάναις, which are there taken to be poetic rather than Boiotian forms. 
Perhaps therefore the charioteer’s name might be restored Κνοπι[άδε]ςὸ 

The lettering apparently allows a date around the middle of the sixth 
century.* All that can be said for certain about the date from the text itself is 
that it is probably after the reorganization of the Panathenaia in $66/5.° The 
dedicator, it is generally agreed, was the son of Alkmeon and brother of 
Megakles. 

The name of his charioteer has been connected with Boiotia because of 
the place called Knopia, which, according to Strabo, was in the Thebaid, 
and the river Knopos, which, according to Nikander, emptied into the 
Kopais; the scholiast to Nikander identifies the Knopos with the Ismenos, 
named after Knopos, a son of Apollo; the same source notes that there was 
a polis called Knopos, through which the Ismenos flowed.° All this would 
put Knopia or the Knopos in the area between Thebes and Mount Ptoion. 


(2) IG i?.1470: A dedication by Hipparchos son of Peisistratos” 


Πίππαρχος ἀνέθε[κε ho Πεισισ]τράτο. 


> 


‘Hipparchos son of Peisistratos dedicated [me] 


? Hansen suggests ho [- x = -]. For proposed restorations see Hansen 1983-9: 302, apparatus criticus; 
Ducat 1971: 246; and Ebert 1972: 38 and 41-2 (Ebert’s collection, although published a year later than 
Ducat's work, went to press the year before the latter appeared). 

* C. s40*: IG; Hansen 1983-9; Jeffery 1990: 73. 

C. mid-sixth century: Ebert 1972. 

550—540: Ducat 1971. 

* During the archonship of Hippokleides: Marcellin., Vita Thucydidis 3. Davies 1971: 294—5. See 
Ziehen 1949: 474—6. 

5 Strabo 9.2.10 (404): ἐκ Κνωπίας δὲ τῆς Θηβαϊκῆς μεθιδρύθη/μετῳκίσθη κατὰ χρησμὸν δεῦρο (that is, 
to the vicinity of Oropos) τὸ Ἀμφιάρειον (“The Amphiareion was transferred to this place from 
Knopia in the territory of Thebes’). 

Nic., Ther. 887-9: ἠὲ σίδας Ψαμαθηίδας, ἅστε Τράφεια | Κῶπαί τε λιμναῖον ὑπεθρέψαντο Tap’ 
ὕδωρ, | ἧπερ Σχοινῆός τε ῥόος Κνώποιό τε βάλλει (discharging into the Kopais) (‘Or waterlilies of 
Psamathe, and those which Trapheia and Kopai grow beside the water of the lake, where the rivers 
Schoineus and Knopos enter it’). 

Schol. Nic., Ther. 887-8: Σχοινεὺς δὲ καὶ Κνῶπος οἱ δύο ποταμοὶ τῆς Βοιωτίας εἰσί. Κνῶπος δὲ ὁ 
Ἰσμηνὸς εἴρηται, ἀπὸ Κνώπου τοῦ Ἀπόλλωνος. ἔστι δὲ καὶ πόλις Κνῶπος, δι ἧς φέρεται ó Ἰσμηνὸς 
ποταμός (‘Schoineus and Knopos are two rivers of Boiotia. The Ismenos is called Knopos, after 
Knopos son of Apollo. There is also a city Knopos, through which the river Ismenos flows’). 

7 Jeffery 1990: 38.78 = Ducat 1971: 251.142 and pl. LXXIV. 
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Found at the Ptoion, on the side of the remains of a circular base. The 
inscription is complete in the sense that there was nothing inscribed either 
before or after the surviving letters. The base is apparently of local stone, 
from which it follows that this inscription was also carved on the spot 
(wherever the object offered came from, whatever it was). Maurice 
Holleaux had already noted the similarity of the lettering to that on the 
altar of Apollo Pythios in Athens erected by Peisistratos son of Hippias to 
commemorate his own archonship.® He held office in 522/521 Bc, and the 
altar is dated soon thereafter, as is the inscription, although the lettering is 
held to be slightly in advance of its time. A. E. Raubitschek suggested that 
both inscriptions, the one on the altar and the Ptoion dedication, were 
carved by the same mason. H. R. Immerwahr, on the other hand, could 
find no similarity between the two hands, although he conceded that 
the epsilon and alpha were comparable.’ If we accept the earlier date for 
the altar, and the identity of the masons, this Hipparchos would be son of 
the first Peisistratos and brother of Hippias; Hipparchos was assassinated in 
514 BC, so that the dedication must antedate 514. It is variously dated 
between 520 and 514 BC,” although some — because of the highly developed 
state of the lettering — have placed both the altar inscription and in 
consequence the Ptoion dedication in the 48ος or even later." I follow 
Meiggs and Lewis (1969), who point to the use of the early forms of theta 
and chi to support the early dating for the altar. 


Their contexts 


The motives for these two dedications are usually explained within the 
context of Athenian politics. The dedication by Alkmeonides has been 


δ IG i3.948. M. Holleaux, cited by Bizard 1920: 239. 

? A. E. Raubitschek, quoted by Meritt 1939: 65 note 11 (“The similarity has been confirmed in a 
communication to the author from A. Raubitschek, who believes that both texts were inscribed by 
one man’). 

Immerwahr (1) 1990: 76.454 (on /0 i?.761): “The crucial letter-forms are already found in the sixth 
century ... The inscription is not at all similar in general appearance to 455, LSAG 78.38, 
Hipparchus’ Ptoan dedication, with which it has been compared, although the epsilon and alpha 
are comparable (I am judging from the published photograph of the Ptoan inscription).’ 

S. Dow, in Tracy 1975: xx: ‘A. E. Raubitschek suggested that the base dedicated in the Ptoan 
sanctuary in Boiotia was by the same mason as the famous Peisistratid dedication in Athens JG 1°. 
761 (Meiggs and Lewis, < no. 11> support the identity of the mason, but advocate different persons 
and put the date earlier).’ 

°C. 520/5152: IG. 

C. 520/514: Jeffery 1990: 78.38; Lazzarini 1976: 219.301. 

C. 520: Ducat 1971: 258, but cf. his statement in 1973: 66 (‘vers 515’). 
" Bibliography in Ducat 1971; to which add SEG 33.27. 
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connected with the exile of his family after the return of Peisistratos and his 
sons in 546, ^ which had been partly financed by friends in Thebes.” It has 
also been suggested that Alkmeonides made his dedication in order to 
countervail with the Thebans against Peisistratos, precisely because the 
latter had been supported by the former; or that Alkmeonides made the 
dedication at the Ptoion as a riposte against the Thebans, the sanctuary 
being at the time still in the possession of Akraiphia.? In addition, the 
probability that Alkmeonides' charioteer came from Boiotia is cited as a 
factor.'^ The dedication by Hipparchos is attributed to the general interest 
shown by the Peisistratids in oracles, to the fame of the Ptoion in parti- 
cular, and as evidence of the good relations between the Peisistratids and 
Thebes and the strained relations between them and Delphi.” 

The purpose of the present enquiry is το see whether changing the centre 
of attention from Athens to Boiotia can help to explain the reasons for 
these dedications. Why were they made at the Ptoion, and why at those 
particular times? 


(1) The Ptoion (and Alkmeonides) 


The sanctuary of Apollo Ptoieus is one of a number of oracular sites of the 
same type which are dotted around the Kopais.^ Others — Tilphossa, 
Thourion, the Trophonion, and Tegyra — are located alongside major 
traffic arteries. Tilphossa is on the main route from east to west;? 


For example, Jeffery 1976: 78 (but see below). The idea is that since Alkmeonides was barred from 
setting up the dedication at Athens, he therefore did so at the Ptoion: see Ducat 1971: 247 for 
references. One may ask, why the Ptoion, and why not Delphi? 

3 Hdt. 1.61. — '* Bizard 1920: 236, accepted as the best hypothesis by Ducat 1971: 248. 

This would imply not only that the Ptoion was still controlled by Akraiphia rather than Thebes, but 
also that Akraiphia and Thebes were at odds with each other, and that, even if this were the case, the 
people of Akraiphia were sufficiently confident of their ability to deal with the consequences of an 
open insult to their powerful neighbours. 

Ducat 1971: 247: 'Le fait que l'aurige était un Béotien, comme l'atteste son nom quel qu'il soit, n'est 
certainement pas une coincidence: par la mention de son nom, Alcméonidés veut le glorifier auprès 
de ses compatriotes en méme temps qu'il se glorifie lui-même.” But he accepts that a political motive 
is not thereby excluded, and that Torigine béotienne de Knopi- peut fort bien n'avoir été que 
l'occasion d'une opération qui dépassait largement sa mince personne’. 

L. H. Jeffery, in her final words on the subject — Jeffery 1988: 359 — was less certain: "Was this 
politically motivated — Alcmaeonid exile’s bid for Theban help to re-establish him? Or was it merely 
a compliment to his driver offered by an Alcmaeonid who (like his fellow clansman Cleisthenes) may 
have continued in Athens, even held office there, during the tyranny?' 

Ebert (1972: 39) is sceptical about a political motivation, and notes that the Boiotian origin of the 
charioteer would be a valid motive. 

17 Bizard 1920: 240; Ducat 1971: 256-7; and cf. Lewis 1988: 294. '? See Schachter 1967a. 
P? See Chapter 22 (=Schachter 1990b). 
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Thourion is along the route that leads to and from the north; the 
Trophonion is on the route followed by visitors to Delphi;*° Tegyra is 
on a route that leads to and from the north and west, enabling travellers 
to bypass the Kephisos valley." At least three of the four — Tilphossa, 
Thourion, and the Trophonion — and possibly Tegyra as well, are 
limitary sanctuaries, Tilphossa marking the western boundary of the 
Haliartia, Thourion the western boundary of the territory of Chaironeia 
and of Boiotia itself, the Trophonion the south-western edge of the 
territory of Orchomenos," while Tegyra may have marked its north- 
eastern point. 

The Ptoion is similarly placed in relation to overland routes leading 
from the north-west (the Athamantine Plain: dominated by the 
Mycenaean fortress known as Gla) and the north-east (from the port 
of Larymna). Despite its apparently secluded location, it was obviously 
accessible to fairly heavy traffic, as is clear from the amount of foreign 
stone imported for the manufacture of kouroi.” It too may be regarded 
as a limitary sanctuary, being at or near the eastern extremity of the 
territory of Akraiphia, and at the northern edge of that of Thebes: its 
popularity in the Archaic period — particularly the sixth century — could 
mean that, like Delphi — which on a smaller scale it resembles in 
appearance and setting — it was treated as neutral territory, open to 
citizens of more than one polis. 

We are at a disadvantage in attempting to reconstruct the history of the 
Ptoion before the Persian Wars, since the only contemporary data are 
archaeological. The author of the Homeric Hymn to Apollo fails to mention 
it at all — while at the same time devoting considerable attention to 
Telphousa. There must be a reason for this, and I shall consider it in due 
course, as well as the silence of the pseudo-Hesiodic Aspis. 

The data, then, are deficient and difficult to interpret, as such things 
usually are. If I focus on a limited range of them, it is with the knowl- 
edge that the picture they produce may be distorted. I rely upon the 
pattern of activity reflected by the fluctuations in the numbers of kouroi 
and korai dedicated in the Archaic period at the sanctuary of Apollo 
Ptoieus. 


^? Compare Eur., Jon 300-2: Xouthos stops off en route to Delphi to consult Trophonios. 

* For the location see Knauss 1987a: 187-90. — ^ See Schachter 1981-94: 3 s.v. ‘Trophonios’. 

3 Ducat 1971: 453: ‘Au total, les marbres "étrangers" se répartissent ainsi, avec, bien entendu, une 
certaine marge d'erreur possible: Paros, 39 fragments; Naxos, 30; “Pentélique”, 5; "Insulaire", 3. Les 
fragments en marbre “béotien” sont au nombre de 69’. 
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The dates of the kouroi and korai at the Ptoion range from the last third 
of the seventh to the beginning of the fifth centuries.** From a single kore 
late in the seventh century, the figure goes to two kouroi at the end of the 
seventh, and two more during the first two decades of the sixth. It then rises 
sharply to six at the end of the first quarter, falls equally sharply to one, then 
begins a steady climb over the next twenty years or so to ten. Then, during 
the period c. 550—540/530 BC, it leaps suddenly to eighty, falling off equally 
suddenly over the next decade or so to eight; finally, during the last quarter 
of the sixth century and the first decade of the fifth, the number recovers 
slightly to eighteen. It looks very much as if there was a distinct high point 
of activity at the Ptoion during the sixth century between 550 and 540/530, 
preceded by a smaller peak late in the first quarter of the century, and 
followed by a period of revival — on a lesser scale — during the last quarter of 
the century. Expressed as percentages, the statues dedicated at the Ptoion 
between c. 550 and 540/530 BC amount to 60 per cent of the total. The 
dedication by Alkmeonides belongs within the period 550—540/530, the 
dedication by Hipparchos to the last quarter of the sixth century. After 
the Persian Wars the oracle went into eclipse, at least as an attraction for 
outside visitors. 

How are the dramatic rise — and equally sudden fall — in the rate of 
activity at the Ptoion during the first part of the third quarter of the sixth 
century to be explained? To a certain extent they are matched by an 
increase in the pace of activity at the Theban Kabirion, where 50 per 
cent of twenty inscribed metal miniature bulls are dated at about the 
middle of the sixth century,” but at the Kabirion there was no correspond- 
ing falling-off of activity: there was, instead, a change in the nature of the 
dedications, probably reflecting a shift in or addition to the activities and 
preoccupations of the people who worshipped there."^ Nor is there any 
apparent correlation with the prosperity of Akraiphia, where, of twenty-eight 
tombs in the cemetery dated in the sixth century, eight are from c. 580 Bc 
(coinciding with the first peak at the Ptoion), and seven from c. 520 (coin- 
ciding with the third), with a trough in between, exactly during the period 
of greatest activity at the Ptoion." At the other major source of data 


# See the chart in Ducat 1971: 459. 
5 Roesch 1985 = Teiresias, Epigraphica Ε.δ5.29 = SEG 35.412. 

It is not possible to make much use of the uninscribed bulls, which are much more numerous, as 
their dating, which is based on stylistic criteria, is unreliable: see the chart on p. 144 of P. Roesch's 
article (the dates assigned to three of the bulls post-date the dates he gives to the inscriptions by 5o 
years, and one by roo years). 

26 See Chapter 20 (= Schachter 20033); Schachter 1981-94: 2:91-2, 98, 107-8. 
7. Andreiomenou 1980: 93-5. 
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from Akraiphia — the sanctuary shared by the Hero Ptoios and his trophos — 
the signs are that, after its beginnings in the second half of the seventh 
century, there was a substantial increase in the middle and third quarter of 
the sixth century; but here too, as at the Kabirion, there was no sudden 
falling-off. Indeed, the period of greatest activity runs from c. 525 BC to about 
the middle of the fifth century, and is marked primarily by a series of 
monumental tripods dedicated to the Hero by the polis of Akraiphia. The 
beginning of this series coincides with the last period of increased activity at 
both the sanctuary of Apollo Ptoieus and the cemetery at Akraiphia, and, 
taken together with these, must reflect the beginning of a period of steady 
prosperity and stability. 

By way of comparison, of forty-six sixth-century graves at Ritsona, 
sixteen (that is, 35 per cent) fall between 600 and 570 Bc, thirteen (28 per 
cent) between 560 and 525 (of which ten — 22 per cent of the total — are 
dated 560-540/530), and seventeen (37 per cent) are from the last quarter of 
the sixth century.” 

The period 550—540/530 Bc at the Ptoion is therefore noteworthy, not 
only for the intensity of activity, but also for its sudden appearance and 
disappearance, as well as its relative independence of the pace of activity in 
other parts of Boiotia.’° 

If the cause is not to be found in a Boiotian context, then it must be 
sought elsewhere. What would have prompted so many new worshippers 
to come to the Ptoion and enrich it so? Alkmeonides would have been only 


28 Schachter 1981-94: 3 s.v. ‘Ptoios, Hero’. On the tripods see Papalexandrou 2008: 262-6, 269-77. 

# The Ritsona graves are listed and dated by Sparkes 1967: 128-30. 

3° Roughly contemporary with the middle period at the Ptoion are a bronze helmet dedicated at 
Olympia to celebrate a victory of Orchomenos over Koroneia (MIO 121 = Lazzarini 1976: 322.994 = 
Jeffery 1990: 95.11), and a vase in the British Museum, the scene on which probably represents the 
sanctuary of Athena at Koroneia (B80). Where Alkaios (fr. 147 Page, LGS = 86 Lobel = 325 L & P =3 
Diehl? = 325 Voigt) at the beginning of the century describes this sanctuary as that of Athena, it is 
clear from the vase that by the middle of the sixth century there were two gods worshipped there, 
Athena and a snake god, whom I take to be Zeus Karaios/Laphystios. Athena Itonia was the ethnic 
goddess of the Boiotoi in Boiotia and their Thessalian homeland, while Zeus was associated with the 
Minyans of Orchomenos and Thessaly. The scene on the vase may reflect the amalgamation of the 
two peoples, and the helmet suggests that this could have taken place as the result of military action. 
As I read the evidence, in the third quarter of the sixth century Orchomenos consolidated its 
position in the western part of Boiotia. Another dedication from Olympia, this one a bronze shin- 
guard dated near the end of the sixth century, records a victory of Thebes over Hyettos (MIO 122 = 
Jeffery 1990: 434.124); this may be a tangible sign that the traditions of a war between Thebes — led by 
Herakles — and the Minyans of Orchomenos led by Erginos, the father of Trophonios and 
Agamedes, actually refer to events in the latter part of the sixth century, which ended in the 
consolidation of Theban power over western Boiotia. What we have is the victors’ account of the 
story, in which the Minyans are cast as oppressors of the Thebans, who were liberated from being 
forced to pay tribute: see Chapter 3 (= Schachter 1989: 80-1) and Schachter 2014c. 
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one of many such. The suddenness and unexpectedness of it all is reflected 
even in the fact that the bulk of the kouroi created during this intense 
period of activity were of local manufacture, as if there had been a sudden 
demand which had to be met suddenly.” It may also be significant that the 
earliest known name derived from Apollo’s epithet at the Ptoion -- 
Ptoiodoros — was borne, not by a Boiotian, but by a Corinthian who 
must have been born some time during the second half of the sixth 
century.” 

Can it be a complete coincidence that the beginning of this period of 
intense activity at the Ptoion coincides with the destruction of the second 
temple of Apollo at Delphi?” To me it looks as if the Ptoion may have 
benefited from the partial disruption of activity at Delphi, and as if some at 
least of the people who would normally have gone to Delphi redirected 
their steps to the Ptoion: indeed, the similarity of its topography, and its 
easy accessibility despite its apparent seclusion, could have been determin- 
ing factors. This would explain not only the boom in statuary dedications, 
but also the heavy capital investment represented by the water reservoirs 
built at the Ptoion.’* That it did not in the long run pay off is another 
matter. 

Those who believe that the Homeric Hymn to Apollo and the pseudo- 
Hesiodic Aspis were at least in part politically motivated may find added 
comfort in this interpretation of events: it would explain why the poet of 
the Hymn not only ignored the Ptoion — and the Theban Ismenion — but 
also pretended that the arrival of Apollo at Krisa took place before Thebes 
had even been thought of. He would have been meaning to remind his 
audience that Delphi did, after all, have priority in time over the Ptoion. 
The second, Pythian, section of the Hymn could in fact be taken as an 
appeal to the faithful to return to help rebuild the temple. This requires 
that the two poems be dated soon after 548 BC, which is rather later than the 
latest datings given for them. However, there appears to be little internal 


See the chart in Ducat 1971: 459. 

* Pind., OL 13.41. The poem is dated 464 Bc by the scholiast; if the commentators are correct and 

Ptoiodoros was the grandfather of the celebrand Xenophon (Schol. to 13.58a, 58b), then he could 

well have been born some time between 548 and 530 Bc. 

548/547 Bc. See Parke and Wormell 1956: 1:143-4 (still the best account of the history of the 

sanctuary); Bommelaer 1991: 20, 95-8. 

34 Guillon 1943a: 2:142 (‘dès le vie s. sans doute’). Compare Ginouvès 1962: 327 and note 8, 344 ff; 
Ducat 1971: 40-1. 

These installations were believed to have had an iatromantic purpose. It is more likely that they, 

and the cisterns that replaced them in the fourth century, were meant to provide drinking water for 

those who frequented the sanctuary. 
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evidence which would help to date them, although it is agreed that they 
belong some time between the late seventh century and the first half of the 
sixth. On the other hand, the Hymn to Demeter, the Hymn to Pythian 
Apollo, the Hymn to Hermes, and the Aspis have been grouped together on 
the level of style and language, yet the dates given to them range from late 
in the seventh to late in the sixth century Bc. Most recent attempts to assign 
dates to them rely on matters extraneous to the works themselves, for 
example the First Sacred War and/or an imagined feud over the Ptoion 
between Thebes and Akraiphia for the Hymn to Apollo, and the depiction 
of the duel between Herakles and Kyknos on Attic vases for the Aspis. 
Therefore, although it is not precisely anybody’s guess, I do not think that 
a date between 548 and 540/530 for these two poems would deserve outright 
dismissal. It would at least put them within a historical context which is no 
less credible than any other that has been proposed.” And, if the goal of the 
poet — speaking on behalf of the Delphic priesthood — was to re-establish 
the primacy of Delphi, first by emphasizing its links with Delos and 
Olympia, then by disposing of or ignoring potential rivals, and near the 
end concentrating on the religious legitimacy of Delphi, then the fact 
that he ignores both the First Sacred War? and the Pythian Games” is 
irrelevant. The poem would actually make sense as a tract if taken in 
this way. 

On this re-reading of the evidence from the Ptoion, a possible motive for 
Alkmeonides' dedication there would have been the fact that Delphi was — 
temporarily at least, and perhaps as far as anyone at the time knew, even 
permanently — out of action, and its place as the main oracular sanctuary in 


5 Janko 1982: 132 maintains that on grounds of style and language the Hymn to Pythian Apollo ‘belongs 
firmly in the mainland tradition, and more closely to a group including Dem., Aspis and Herm.’ The 
first of these three he dates ‘in the latter half of the seventh or the early sixth century’, with a 
preference for a date early in the period (p. 183); the second to the same time as the Hymn to Apollo 
(pp. 78 and 93: ‘dated historically to the opening decades of the sixth century’); the third ‘towards the 
close of the sixth century’ (p. 143). He dates the Hymn to Pythian Apollo ‘to c. 585 to be precise’ 
(p. 132), but does so largely because he depends on accepting Pierre Guillon’s arguments concerning 
the interrelationship of Thebes, Akraiphia, and the Ptoion, which are not supported by the data. 
Richardson 1974: 11 prefers a date in the seventh century for the Hymn to Demeter (archaeological 
evidence suggests a terminus ante quem of the middle of the sixth century — p. 10 — and he proposes 
his preferred date as ‘a subjective opinion’ — p. 11), and the sixth for the Pythian section of the Hymn 
to Apollo. West 1985a: 136 accepts a date of not long after 570 for the Aspis (because it ‘reflects the 
visual art of that period and was perhaps composed not much later’). He (same page) dates the 
Hesiodic Catalogue some time between 580 and 520, perhaps c. 540-520. 
Perhaps the date I propose in the text is after all not much worse than any of the others. 

The existence of which has been cast into doubt by Robertson 1978, and defended by Lehmann 1983: 
37-8 and Davies 1994. 

? The traditional date of their institution as a ‘Panhellenic’ agon is 582/581: Lehmann 1983: 35, note 11. 
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central Greece was being taken by the Ptoion. As for the supposed 
Boiotian—Theban—Akraiphian origins of his charioteer, they are by no 
means certain.” Nor is it any longer necessary to single out 
Alkmeonides’ dedication as an outright political statement in any supposed 
propaganda battle between him and Peisistratos, or among Athens, 


Thebes, and Akraiphia. 


(2) The Ptoion (and Hipparchos) 


As far as Hipparchos is concerned, it is generally agreed that relations 
between his family and Delphi were cool, particularly while the 
Alkmeonidai were so heavily involved there,” and so his presence at the 
Ptoion can be viewed both as an expression of friendship towards the body 
to which the sanctuary belonged and, up to a point, as a slight to Delphi. 

Herodotos says that in 480-479 the Ptoion belonged to Thebes (8.135), 
but this may be just another way of saying that it belonged to the Boiotoi, 
since the alliance of the latter part of the sixth century was dominated by 
Thebes. Indeed, it seems to be clear to Herodotos that Thebes was the 
hegemon of the Boiotians at this time.*° During the lifetime of the 
Hellenistic Koinon, the Boiotoi used the Ptoion as their official oracle:^ 
this arrangement may have been a revival of earlier usage, rather than 
something new. The main difference, of course, is that for much of the 
later period Thebes was not the dominant member of the Boiotoi that she 
had been in the sixth century. 

Pierre Guillon, who developed a theory that the sanctuary of the Hero 
Ptoios was established by the people of Akraiphia as an act of defiance after 
their expulsion from the sanctuary of Apollo by the Thebans, dated this 
event early in the sixth century. However, his argument fails on several 
counts, not least because there is no evidence to indicate either hostility 
between Akraiphia and Thebes or the barring of Akraiphians from the 
sanctuary of Apollo: on the contrary, Akraiphians do turn up at the Ptoion 
during the relevant period.** 


38 For example, the only other known name from the same root is Κνωπίας, a Cretan active in the last 
quarter of the third century Bc: LGPN 1.268. 

?? See, for example, Lewis 1988: 294. 

4° Hammond 1992: 144, in discussing the events of 519 Bc at Plataia, distinguishes between what the 
Boiotians as a whole did and what the Thebans did. I think that this reads too much into Herodotos. 

On the question of the early Boiotian alliance see Chapter 4. 
# Schachter 1981-94: 1:70. 
** The arguments are summarized and discussed in Schachter 1981-94: 1:56-8. 
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Jean Ducat, on the other hand, places the Theban putsch at roughly 
520 BC. He relies partly on the use of ethnika in inscriptions from the Ptoion. 
I offer these in the order which follows Ducat’s dating: 


(i) Ducat 1971: 201.124: on the base of a bronze statuette; second half of 


(ii) 


(iii) 


the sixth century, perhaps c. 540-520 BC. 


Ὀνάσιμος Θεβοῖ(ο)ς ἐποίε. 


*Onasimos of Thebes made (me)’ 
or ‘Onasimos made (me) at 


Thebes’. 


Ducat 1971: 379.232 + 379.233 + 380.234 = Jacquemin 1980: 74.3 = 
SEG 30.478: On three limestone blocks; c. 540—520 Bc. 


Θεοφύδες ἐποίεσε [ὁκραιφ]ιεὺς κ᾿Ἀρούσιλος 
Κ᾿ Ἀντίφαρις Ἰκίδμα [ἀνέθεαν] κ᾿Ἐπιχάρες ho Θεβ[αῖος]. 


"Theokydes of Akraiphia made (me) and Akousilos and 
Antipharis, sons of Ikidmas, and Epichares of Thebes 
dedicated (me). 


Ducat 1971: 355.202: on the left and right legs of a kouros in Parian 
marble; c. 500 BC. 


(Left leg) Πυθίας πὀκραιφ[ιεὺ]ς | καὶ A<i>oxpiov ἀνέθ[ειαν] 
(Right leg) q1 - - - - - - - ἀργ]υροτόχσοι | Πτοι[εῖ- - - - - - 


(Left) Pythias of Akraiphia and Aischrion dedicated (me) 
(Right) --------- for the Ptoian of the silver bow’. 


With regard to inscription (i), Ducat, electing the ethnikon OeBoï(o)s rather 
than the locative Θέβαις, comments: “Quoi qu'il en soit, cet Onésime était 
Thébain, et il est intéressant qu'il éprouve le besoin de le préciser: il ne se sent 
pas, au Ptoion, “chez lui”; ceux qui ne donnent pas leur ethnique sont donc, 
selon toute probabilité, Akraiphiens.’ This assumption is not valid: sculptors 
did occasionally use their ethnika even within their own poleis.** The use of 
an ethnikon by the sculptor Onasimos therefore tells us nothing about the 
political adherence of the oracle at the time. 


8 Re-edition according to manuscript notes of M. Holleaux = Teiresias £.80.39. 

^* For example, the Parian in Lazzarini 1976: 279.726 = IG xii.5.216 (middle of the sixth century); and 
up to three Athenians on the Acropolis: DAA 53, 107, and 166. Marcadé 1953: 28 and note 1, has 
doubts about A. E. Raubitschek’s restorations of nos. 53 and 107, but there is no doubt whatever 
about no. 166. 
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In inscription (ii), the restoration of the verb in line 2 is secure enough. 
The restoration of the first of the two ethnika is not absolutely certain. 
There are others that end in -ιεύς: Boiotian examples include Θεσπιεύς, 
Πλαταιεύς. The final word of the inscription could have been a patronymic 
rather than an ethnikon — for example, ho Θεβ[άδα] — to distinguish 
Epichares from the two sons of Ikidmas. For the form, compare Ducat 
1971: 410.259: Τιμασίφιλός μ᾽ ἀνέθεκε τὀπόλονι Toi Πτοιεῖ ho Πραόλλειος 
(‘Timasiphilos son of Praolles dedicated me to Apollo Ptoieus’), inscribed 
on the top of the base of a bronze statuette (end of the sixth century, at the 
earliest). So the evidence provided by this inscription is not unambiguous. 
Even if Epichares were a Theban (we can dismiss the political adherence of 
the sculptor as being irrelevant), it would not follow that the Ptoion was 
not in Theban hands at the time, for there are other examples of local 
dedicators using their ethnika: they may be few in number, but there are 
enough to make it unwise to use the employment of ethnika as the sole 
criterion for ownership of a sanctuary: see below. 

The same argument holds for inscription (iii), in which, it may be noted, 
the second dedicator does not identify himself by ethnikon. He, Aischrion, 
may well have been a non-Akraiphian, to put it at no more than that; 
on the other hand, it would not be impossible to restore the second line 
on the left leg and the first on the right as A<i>oxpiov ἀνέθ[ειαν] | φί[λος 
Πυιὸς - - ----- ] vel sim.” 

The result of this is that almost all we are left with is Herodotos’ 
assertion that in 480/79 Bc the Ptoion belonged to Thebes, or, as I 
would put it, to the Theban-led Boiotians of the time. To this can be 
added two dedications made by the Boiotoi at the sanctuary of Apollo 
Ptoieus, and another at the nearby sanctuary of the Hero Ptoios (which 


belonged beyond doubt to the polis of Akraiphia): 


(iv) Ducat 1971: 409.257: on the base of a bronze statuette; early in the 
fifth century Bc. 


Βοιοτοὶ Προναίαι 
‘The Boiotians (dedicated me) to (Athena) Pronaia’. 


(v) Ducat 1971: 419.269a: Two fragments of a bronze vase; ‘archaïque’. 


*$ Compare IG i3.855: [τόνδε Πύρε]ς ἀνέθεκε Πολυμνέστο φίλο[ς huiós] | εὐχσάμενος δεκάτεν Παλλάδι 
τριτογενεῖ | Κυδονιέτας Κρεσίλας ἐργάσσατο (‘Pyres, son of Polymnestos, dedicated this, having 
promised to do so, as a tithe to Pallas Tritogeneis. Kresilas of Kydonia made it’). 

And surely ἀνεθ[έταν] would be preferable for the verb: see Lazzarini 1976: 122. 
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Βο[ιοτοὶ Ἀθαναῖ τ]ᾶι Προναίαι. 
‘The Boiotians (dedicated me) to Athena Pronaia’. 


(vi) Ducat 1971: 448 note 5 = Ducat 1964: 288: references to a dedication 
by the Boiotoi to the Hero Ptoios (unpublished). 


The last of these inscriptions should suffice to prove that there was no 
hostility between Akraiphia and Thebes/the Boiotoi, whoever may have 
‘owned’ the Ptoion at the time. And if, as seems likely, the Theban-led 
alliance was functioning as such by at least the beginning of the last quarter 
of the sixth century, there is no particular reason not to believe that this 
situation pertained at that time as well. Indeed, the evident prosperity of 
Akraiphia in the fourth quarter of the century would suit a community that 
was benefiting from a ‘pax Thebana’, content to live at peace under the 
aigis and protection of its powerful neighbour.*® 

The circumstances in which Hipparchos might have been moved to 
make a dedication at the Ptoion would clearly have depended on the state 
of relations between Athens and Thebes. These were, as far as one can tell, 
friendly until 519 Bc, when the two fell out over Plataia. Thucydides 
(3.68.5) dates the alliance between Athens and Plataia in 519 Bc. There is 
disagreement over the date: some prefer to change the text of Thucydides 
to give 509 or even 506, but there is no need to do so.*” Herodotos (6.108) 
provides the details: the Plataians were being hard pressed by the Thebans, 
and turned to Kleomenes of Sparta, who happened to be in the vicinity, 
and offered themselves to Sparta in return for protection from Thebes. 
Kleomenes pointed out that Sparta would be too far away to be of any use 
in the event of an emergency: far better to ask the Athenians, who were 
nearby and would not be slow to help. This the Plataians did, and an 
Athenian force came to the rescue. There ensued a period of negotiations 
between Athens and Thebes, with Corinthians — who also happened to be 
there — arbitrating. The Corinthian decision favoured the Plataians, in fact 
foreshadowing the Peace of Antalkidas: the Thebans should leave alone 
those Boiotians who did not wish to belong to the Boiotoi. After the 


*5 Prosperity of Akraiphia: see Chapter 3 (= Schachter 1989: 75). 

Archaic Boiotian coins with A on the reverse normally attributed to Akraiphia might be a further 
sign of the town’s prosperity. D. Knoepfler, who makes a good case for removing the coins with the 
mint mark H from Haliartos and assigning them to Hyettos (Etienne and Knoepfler 1976: 218-26) 
suggests (221 note 768) that the coins with A might belong to Haliartos. The coins in question are 
from B. V. Head's Period 11: Head 1881: 13-14. 

Summaries of arguments for and against both dates: Hennig 1992: 15-16 and Jeffery 1988: 538 note 9, 
to which add Badian 1989: 103 note 16 = Badian 1993: 117 note 18 (on pp. 218-19) and Hammond 
1992: 144 note 3. 
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Corinthians left, the Athenians marched out and were immediately 
attacked by the Thebans, whom they defeated. Athens was then enabled 
to extend the northern boundary of Plataia as far north as the river Asopos. 

In the set debate in Thucydides which preceded the destruction of 
Plataia in 427 Bc, the Thebans blamed their problems with the Plataians 
on the alleged fact that they — meaning themselves, that is, the Boiotoi — 
had settled the Plataiid last and been obliged to expel inhabitants of mixed 
backgrounds.^ This may be so, but such early inscriptions as have been 
found in the Plataiid employ the Boiotian dialect and Boiotian script,*” 
which suggests that the people who lived along the foothills of Kithairon 
were as much Boiotoi as the Thebans, if not more so. It might even be 
argued that the rest of the Boiotoi were more ethnically pure than the 
Thebans, who seem to have formed their polis out of a mixture of people 
from a variety of places. ^ What the Thebans were really saying in 427 was 
that they — the Thebans — had been unable to impose themselves on the 
Plataians, towards whom they had directed their attention only after deal- 
ing with the rest of Boiotia. 


48 Thuc. 3.61.2. Compare Ephoros, FGrH/BNJ 7ο ται (Ammonius, De Diff. Verb. p. 70 Valck.): 
Θηραῖοι καὶ Θηβαγενεῖς διαφέρουσιν, καθὼς Δίδυμος ἐν ὑπομνήματι τῷ πρώτῳ τῶν Παιάνων 
Πινδάρου (p. 238 Schm.) φησίν’ Καὶ τὸν τρίποδα ἀπὸ τούτου Θηβαγενεῖς πέμπουσι τὸν χρύσεον 
εἰς Ἰσμηνίου πρῶτον. τίς δ᾽ ἐστὶ διαφορὰ Θηβαγενέων πρὸς Θηβαίους, Ἔφορος ἐν τῇ δευτέρᾳ φησί: 
Οὗτοι μὲν οὖν συνετάχθησαν εἰς τὴν Βοιωτίαν: τοῖς δὲ Ἀθηναίοις ὁμόρους προσοικοῦντας ἰδίαι 
Θηβαῖοι προσηγάγοντο πολλοῖς ἔτεσιν ὕστερον, [δὲ] οἱ σύμμικτοι ἦσαν πολλαχόθεν, ἐνέμοντο δὲ 
τὴν ὑπὸ Κιθαιρῶνα χώραν καὶ τὴν ἀπεναντίον τῆς Εὐβοίας, ἐκαλοῦντο δὲ Θηβαγενεῖς, ὅτι 
προσεγένοντο τοῖς ἄλλοις Βοιωτοῖς διὰ Θηβαίων (“Thebans and Thebageneis are different, as 
Didymos says in the first book of his commentary on the Paians of Pindar: “And this is why the 
Thebageneis send the gold tripod to the Ismenion first.” Ephoros, in his second book, says what the 
difference is between Thebageneis and Thebans: “They were ranked among the Boiotians, but many 
years later, the Thebans, on their own, brought together the people who lived on the borders next to 
the Athenians; they were folk of mixed origins, who farmed the land at the foot of Kithairon and 
that opposite Euboia, and they were called Thebageneis because they were attached to the rest of the 
Boiotoi through the Thebans"), and Diod. Sic. 19.53.4: μετὰ γὰρ τὸν ἐπὶ Δευκαλίωνος 
κατακλυσμὸν Κάδμου κτίσαντος τὴν ἀπ᾿ αὐτοῦ προσαγορευθεῖσαν Καδμείαν συνῆλθεν èm αὐτὴν 
λαὸς Sv τινες μὲν Σπαρτὸν προσηγόρευσαν διὰ τὸ πανταχόθεν συναχθῆναι, τινὲς δὲ Θηβαγενῆ διὰ 
τὸ τὴν ἀρχὴν ἐκ τῆς προειρημένης πόλεως ὄντα διὰ τὸν κατακλυσμὸν ἐκπεσεῖν καὶ διασπαρῆναι 
(‘For after the flood of Deukalion, and when Kadmos had founded the Kadmeia, named after 
himself, there came to it a people whom some called the Spartoi, because they had been collected 
from all over, but whom others called Thebageneis, because originally they had been driven out of 
the aforementioned city because of the flood, and been scattered far and wide’). 

Dedications: /G vii.1670, 1671; sepulchral inscriptions: JG vii.1685, 1689, 1690, 1691. While dedica- 
tions, being formal documents, might arguably have been rendered in dialect for political reasons 
(although in the Hellenistic period documents meant for non-Boiotian eyes were invariably 
presented in koine), there is no political reason for a private person to use the Boiotian dialect on 
the tombstone of a loved one unless the dialect was what was normally spoken and read locally. 

5 See Chapter 2 (= Schachter 1985: 150-1). 
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Perhaps not entirely unrelated is the story of the Gephyraioi of Eretria and/ 
or Tanagra, the ancestors of the tyrannicides. As Herodotos would have it, they 
were pushed out of the Tanagraia by the Boiotoi, and migrated to Athens. 
Their own version of events was that they had come from Eretria.” There is 
nothing improbable in either account, given the connections between the 
Tanagraia and Oropia on the mainland, and Eretria. The population move- 
ment represented by the migration of this extended family could very well have 
been one result of Theban expansionism in southern and eastern Boiotia.’ 

As for the Hipparchos inscription, even if it were not by the same mason 
who did the inscription on the altar, it ought to date before 519, since it is 
hardly likely that a dedication by Hipparchos at a major Boiotian sanctuary 
would have been welcome after the defection of Plataia and the removal of 
half of the Parasopia from Boiotia at the hands of the Athenians.” If this is 
correct, then the friendly relations thus revealed between Boiotians, that is, 
Thebans, and the rulers of Athens in the latter part of the 520s would go 
some way to explain Kleomenes’ seizing the opportunity handed to him by 
the Plataians in 519 of driving a wedge between Thebes and Athens. This is 
the motive imputed to him by Herodotos, and it may be correct.”* It would 
have been natural for the Plataians to turn to the Spartans first: they knew 
that Athens and Thebes were friendly to each other; they were not, 
presumably, to know that the Athenians, when faced with a choice 
between expanding the territory under their control and maintaining 
friendly relations with Thebes, would opt for the former. This might also 
explain why they approached the Athenians as suppliants, rather than by 
means of a formal or at any rate less emotive route.” 


Further observations: ethnika, their use and non-use’ 


I suggested above that it may not be safe to take the use of an ethnikon by a 
dedicator at a sanctuary as an indication of who owned the sanctuary at the 


* Hdt. 5.55 (antecedents of Harmodios and Aristogeiton); 5.57.1-2 (the story of the Gephyraioi as told 
by themselves and by Herodotos); 5.61.2 (placing of the emigration of the Gephyraioi within the 
framework of Theban prehistory). 

* Ephoros in fact implies as much: see above, note 48. For the possibility that there were internal 
causes of their departure see Chapter 6 at note 54. 

9 Compare Lewis 1988: 294: ‘Since it [the Ptoion] was a Theban shrine (Hdt.viii.135.1), it too may have 
been closed to the brothers after «το. 

** I wonder if the fact that the Boiotoi adopted the Aiginetan rather than the Euboic standard for their 
coinage might not also have been a result of this rupture. 

5 On the nature of the relationship between Athens and Plataia, see Hammond 1992: 143-5. 

56 T am indebted to D. M. Lewis for his help in this section; I alone am responsible for what is written 
here. 
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time. Some individuals identify themselves by ethnikon, others do not. In 
dedications by ethnic or political groups the ethnikon is the sole means of 
identification, and is used not only by outsiders but by the local commu- 
nity as well. Most individuals who give their ethnikon are outsiders, but 
many of these are found at what might be termed ‘pan-Hellenic’ sanctu- 
aries: not only at those of the first rank, that is, Olympia and Delphi, but 
also at others with ‘pan-Hellenic’ reputations: Delos, Dodona, Epidauros, 
Nemea, Isthmia. At sanctuaries of purely local appeal, the picture is less 
clear: to be sure, there are more outsiders, but enough locals to render any 
statistical use of the practice meaningless." 

Not all individual dedicators use an ethnikon. This is conventionally 
taken to mean that such people were citizens of the polis to which the 
sanctuary belonged. But this does not follow: a curious and — as far as I 
know — hitherto unremarked feature of the dedications by Alkmeonides 
and Hipparchos is that neither found it necessary to identify himself as an 
Athenian. Presumably, they were well enough known — or regarded them- 
selves as such — to dispense with the need to identify themselves in greater 
detail. They were not the only well-known Greeks to have done so: 
Miltiades dedicated a helmet at Olympia; Hieron of Syracuse made a 
dedication, without ethnikon, at Delphi, and probably at Olympia too. 
But many others did so as well, including a Spartan called Alkibiades at 
Delphi, and perhaps a Mycenaean called Kleandros at Nemea. And there 
were a large number of dedications by individuals at Delphi and Olympia 
during the Archaic and Classical periods made without reference to poli- 
tical or ethnic origin.” It has to be conceded that it is possible that at least 
some of the dedications made at less well-known and local sanctuaries, and 
which do not employ an ethnikon, could have been made by outsiders: we 
simply have no way of knowing. All that can be said is, first, that the use of 


57 Lazzarini 1976: 189.74 and 190.75 (father and son at Hermione); 200.155 (Delos); 288.778 (man from 
Iulis in Keos). There are also the Akraiphians and possibly a Theban at the Ptoion: see above. 

Aside from these there are a Kleonaian at Nemea (298.847) and an Argive at the Heraion 
(282.747). The latter has been used to support the contention that Argos lost control of the 
Heraion in the 46ος: Lewis 1992a: τοῦ. 

ὃ Lazzarini 1976: 194.114 (Miltiades) (= MIO 162), 219.307 (Hieron at Delphi), 218.295 (Hieron at 
Olympia), 300.857 (Alkibiades), 278.721 (Kleandros). 

Alkibiades the Spartan: Daux 1977: 51-7 = SEG 27.315 = Jeffery 1990: 447.474. 

Kleandros the Mycenaean: Jeffery 1990: 173.7 = Hansen 1983-9: 1:366. 

Of eighteen dedications by individuals at Delphi in Lazzarini’s collection, seven (including 
Hieron and Alkibiades) do not use their ethnika. At Olympia it is more difficult to tell, because 
many of the dedications are in the form of armour, some of which (but not Miltiades’) must have 
been group dedications; eliminating dedications on pieces of armour or weaponry, we are left with 
twelve without, and four or five with, ethnika. 
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an ethnikon cannot, on its own, be used as evidence for identifying the polis 
to which a sanctuary belongs; second, the use of an ethnikon does, on the 
other hand, tell us that its owner — and presumably, his fellow citizens, or at 
any rate those of the same persuasion as he — is welcome in the polis to 
which the sanctuary belongs; and third, that this would apply also to any 
outsider whose ethnikon is not given, as well as to any non-local sculptor. 


Summary 


I have suggested that the presence of a dedication by Alkmeonides at the 
Ptoion may have had more to do with conditions at Delphi than at Athens 
or the Ptoion, while the dedication by Hipparchos was — as others have 
concluded before me — more likely to have been politically motivated. 
I have suggested as well that the practice of using — and not using — ethnika 
in the Archaic and early Classical periods to identify dedicating individuals 
is one that requires further attention: it goes beyond the scope and purpose 
of this chapter. 


[= Ritual Finance, Politics: Athenian Democratic Accounts Presented to 
David Lewis, ed. R. Osborne and S. Hornblower (Oxford 1994) 291—306.] 


CHAPTER IO 


The seer Teisamenos and the Klytiadai 


At the battle of Plataia, Ἕλλησι μὲν Τεισαμενὸς Ἀντιόχου ἦν ὁ θυόμενος: 
οὗτος γὰρ δὴ εἵπετο τῷ στρατεύματι τούτῳ µάντις' τὸν ἐόντα Ἠλεῖον καὶ 
γένεος τοῦ Ἰαμιδέων Κλυτιάδην Λακεδαιμόνιοι ἐποιήσαντο λεωσφέτερον 
(Γείσαπιεπος son of Antiochos was the one who sacrificed for the Hellenes: 
he was accompanying the army as its seer. He was an Elean and a Klytiad of 
the clan of Iamidai, to whom the Lakedaimonians had granted citizen- 
ship’) (Hdt. 9.33.1). 

The Klytiadai, like the Iamidai, were an extended family of seers. They 
claimed descent from Melampous, by way of Klytios, grandson of 
Amphiaraos and son of Alkmaion.' Scholarly opinion is divided as to whether 
the name Κλυτιάδην should be secluded from the text of Herodotos as an 
intrusive gloss, or left where it is: if the Klytiadai and Iamidai were separate 
genë, then Teisamenos must belong to either one or the other, but not to 
both.* On the other hand, it has been argued that the Klytiadai may have been 
a branch of the Iamidai, and so the text should be allowed to stand.’ 

Inscriptions from Olympia make it clear that lamidai and Klytiadai were 
regarded as equals: the lists of cult personnel identify μάντεις as one or the 
other.* These lists cover the period 36 Bc to AD 265. Up to about ap 181 
there were two prophets in each list, normally one Iamid and one Klytiad.’ 
Thereafter the number was usually four, either two of each or three Iamids 
and one Klytiad. Towards the end of the series one of the prophets 


* Paus. 6.17.6, where the line is given as: Amathaon—Melampous—Mantios—Oikles—Amphiaraos— 
Alkmaion-Klytios (by a daughter of Phegeus of Arkadia). 

* Thus [Κλυτιάδην] in the Oxford text, following Valckenaer, and in Stein’s edition, but retained by 
Flower and Marincola 2002. 

> E.g. Bouché-Leclerq 1879: 70 (who suggests that they may have started out as a branch of the Iamidai, 
and been elevated later); Wilamowitz 1886: 180 note 37 (‘einen Zweig der Iamiden’); Bourriot 1976: 
364—5; Luraghi 1997: 72. See too Hepding 1916: 688. 

* Dittenberger and Purgold 1896: nos. 59 to 141; Weniger 1915. 

> Except for two occasions, once when there were two Iamids, and once when there were two Klytiads. 
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previously identified as an Iamid is called a Klytiad.^ Ludwig Weniger 
suggested that he might have been adopted by the Klytiadai because of a 
shortage of candidates. He went on to suggest that this was what happened 
to the Teisamenos son of Antiochos who functioned at Plataia.” 

Aside from Hdt. 9.33.1, the earliest datable reference to the Klytiadai is in 
Cic., Div. 1.41 (91), where he calls them Clutidae." This work was probably 
written in the first part of 44 BC.” Paus. 6.17.5—6 refers to a statue of 
Eperastos son of Theognos, victor of the race in hoplite armour at 
Olympia, and quotes the last part of the accompanying epigram, in 
which Eperastos describes himself as a prophet of the genos of the 
Klytidai, descended from Melampous.^ It is impossible to date this 
poem, although it is thought to be Hellenistic. Both Cicero and the 
epigrammatist quoted by Pausanias call the gezos Klytidai, whereas 
Herodotos and the inscriptions call it Klytiadai. It may be (as Weniger 
suggested)" that the -ᾱ- was dropped for metrical reasons, which would 
suggest that Cicero's source depended ultimately on the epigram. 

Whether one keeps or excises Κλυτιάδην at Hdt. 9.33.1 seems therefore 
to be a matter of informed choice. However, epigraphical evidence suggests 
that Herodotos may have written a different name. 

A stone found near Kriekouki (now called Erythrai) in the nineteenth 
century bears an inscription in characters of the first part of the fifth 
century BC: 


CN 


This is Βιβ(ούλλιος) Φαυστανεινιανός, an Iamid in /vO 117 = Weniger 1915: no. ΧΧνΠ (AD 221), 
114 = XXIX (AD 225), τις = xxx (ΑΡ 229), 116 = XXXI (AD 233), 113 = XXXII (undated), but a Klytiad in 
121 = XXXV (AD 245) and 122 = XXXVI (AD 265). It is possible, given the length of time involved, that the 
Iamid and the Klytiad were two different people. 

A trace of the same name is visible in 118 = xxx111 (AD 241); in 120 = xxxiv (c. middle of the 250th 
Olympiad) the third of the four prophets is Βιβού(λλιος) Φαυστανεινιανὸς Ἀλεξά]νδρου (all four are 
listed thus, without reference to genos). 

7 Weniger 1915: 64-5, cf. p. 72: Vermutlich war er geborener Iamide und von den Klytiaden adoptiert’. 
8 Itemque Elis in Peloponneso familias duas certas babet, lamidarum unam, alteram Clutidarum, 
haruspicinae nobilitate praestantes (Similarly Elis in the Peloponnese has two separate families, the 
first of the Iamidae, the other of the Clutidae, outstanding for the excellence of their haruspication’). 
Pease 1920: 13-15. 

See Page 1981: 445-6, no. cxxxvu (with bibliography). Page dates it 'rv/rr Bc?’. 

Weniger 1915: 59 note 3. 

IG vii.1670. I give the text as in Hansen 1983—9: 1:176.328 and the Addenda in volume 2, which see for 
the bibliography. 

The original publication was by Haussoullier 1878: 589, with a transcription in pl. 26. He restored 
[Τ]εισαμενός, but with no comment. In the following year, Foucart 1879: 134-6 suggested some 
restorations, noting (p. 136) that Tisamenos was the name of the seer, ‘mais c'est peut-être une 
coincidence fortuite’. 

Peek 1937: 233.2 produced an improved text on revision of the stone. He took Ωυδάδας as a 
patronymic. Pritchett 1979 republished the text after his own revision. He suggested that there were 
three dedicants, Teisamenos, Kydadas, and one other (= SEG 29.450). 
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[Δ]άματρο[ς] τόδ᾽ ἄγαλμα[............ ] 
[ἐ]νθάδε γ᾽ [ε]]σοράοντι σἑ[βας.......... ] 
[.Jeroapevos Ουδάδας καὶ[............ ] 


The find-spot is in the vicinity of the sanctuary of Demeter where the 
decisive engagement between Spartans and Mardonios occurred,” and the 
temptation to restore [Τ]εισαμενὸς in line 3 is almost impossible to resist. 
Dittenberger (ZG) restored [Π]εισάμενος because Teisamenos was son of 
Antiochos, not Kydes. Those who read [Τ]εισαμενὸς either take this to be a 
different Teisamenos (son of Kydes), or identify him with the seer from 
Elis, and take Ουδάδας as the name of the second of three dedicators.'* 

There is another possibility, namely that Ουδάδας identifies 
Teisamenos as the member of a family (there would then have been at 
most two dedicators), and that this was indeed the seer who worked for the 
Spartans at Plataia. The idea that Ουδάδας is a gentilicium is not new,” but 
I do not think that it has occurred to anybody that Herodotos might really 
have written yéveos τοῦ Ἰαμιδέων Κυδάδην, that is, ‘a member of the 
family of Kydadai, of the genos of Iamidai'. The change to Κλυτιάδην 
would be attributable to later scholarly intervention at the time of the 
preparation of the major recension of the text, with a familiar name being 
put in place of an otherwise unattested one." 

Eliminating Κλυτιάδην from the text of Herodotos puts this genos into a 
different light. The Klytiadai came to prominence later than the Iamidai,'” 
and the genealogy that Pausanias — and he alone — transmits gives every 
appearance of being a late concoction: it is simply tacked on to the 
genealogy of Amphiaraos given in Od. 15.241-8. It is not impossible that 
the Klytiadai entered the picture at a relatively late date as part of a revival 
or reorganization of cult activity at Olympia. The sanctuary was sacked by 
Sulla, and the games of 80 Bc transferred to Rome as part of his triumph. 
For a time thereafter the games were of local or regional rather than 
pan-Hellenic interest: it was Augustus who fostered their revival.” 
The lists of officials may reflect a fairly thorough overhaul and 


5 See Pritchett 1957: το and note τς. 

^ Hansen’s (1983-9) objection to this is valid: we should expect either two καὶς or none. 

Roehl 1882: 47 no. 143: ‘Nomen Κυδάδας Tisameno adiectum potest esse gentilicium.’ 

See, e.g., Legrand 1932: 186-7 (p. 186: ‘Manuscrits et papyri semblent dérivés tous, pour ce qui 
concerne le fond du texte, d’une même recension, d’une même édition antique, qui, dès les premiers 
siècles de notre ère, devait être la plus répandue’). 

Cf. Bourriot 1976: 62: “Tout se passe comme si les Clytiades étaient de notoriété plus récente et de 
prétensions plus modestes que les Iamides’; and Luraghi 1997: 71-2. 

Gardner 1925: 152-60; Hopp 1989. 
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reorganization, calling upon, among others, the members of existing 
families of seers to staff that office thereafter.” 


Comment 

Flower and Marincola 2002: 320-2 analyse the inscription in detail. 
Although attracted by my suggestion, they find it ‘highly speculative’, 
which indeed it is; nevertheless, I think it merits consideration. 


[= Classical Quarterly 50 (2000) 292-5.] 


I note — but will not pursue the matter — that the names Kydas and Klyt(i)os carry more or less the 
same message. I am grateful to Peter Hansen for his helpful comments on an earlier draft of this 
chapter. 


PART IV 


Boiotian institutions 


CHAPTER II 


Gods in the service of the state: the Boiotian 
experience 


This chapter presents all the evidence I have been able to collect for the use 
within the confines of ancient Boiotia of deities and their sanctuaries as 
symbols of national identity and occasionally as instruments of political 
domination or aspiration to it. My purpose in doing this is to try to make a 
small contribution to the history of Boiotian politics by introducing a 
factor not often systematically taken into account, namely the institutions 
of official religion. This will still leave a great deal to be said on the topic of 
Boiotian politics, but I hope that I will have been able to add another 
element which may help to cover the gap. The time covered by my survey 
extends from the Bronze Age to the Roman Empire. 

While, in a unified state such as Athens or Argos or Sparta, the political 
entity was symbolized by a single major deity — Athena, Hera, and Artemis 
respectively — in Boiotia there were several such divine symbols, some 
regional, such as Herakles, others ethnic, such as Athena and Zeus, and 
others inherited from the distant past, such as Poseidon, Hera, and 
Hermes. The absence of a single fixed symbol may be a reflection of 
Boiotia’s diverse nature. 

In her book Athletes and Oracles Catherine Morgan distinguished 
between two different kinds of social structure in early Greece. In the 
south and east the Greeks developed the small-scale city-state, the polis; in 
the north and west they grouped themselves into larger but looser entities, 
by ethnos. Boiotia offers one example of a fusion of both ethnic and 
political elements. The Boiotians, like other Hellenes, regarded themselves 
as an ethnos, with pan-Boiotian gods, and yet they struggled amongst 
themselves for centuries for political domination. Nevertheless, both to 


This chapter was prepared as part of a project supported by a grant from the Social Sciences and 
Humanities Research Council of Canada, and I take the opportunity to express my gratitude to the 
Council. I am indebted to Professor John Buckler for his acute criticisms of an earlier draft. The faults 
that remain are my own. 
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others and to themselves, the Boiotians possessed a recognizable identity. 
What identified them was not political allegiance, or even adherence to a 
class, but rather the possession of a clearly defined territory, a shared 
dialect, and shared institutions of government and of cult.’ 

The literary traditions brought the Boiotians into Boiotia in one or two 
waves, the first shortly before the Trojan War, the second some time after 
it. Their purpose was to explain the presence of Boiotoi at Troy at a time in 
pseudo-history well before the Return of the Herakleidai. It was generally 
accepted that the Boiotoi were migrants from Thessaly: the southern and 
western edges of the Kopais were settled by people who were held to have 
brought with them gods and traditions from central and eastern Thessaly. 
Indeed, the Minyans of Orchomenos and those of Iolkos are difficult to 
distinguish. There is, however, yet another tradition of migration less well 
known, but hinted at by Herodotos and Euripides, and perhaps even 
earlier sources. According to Herodotos the Kadmeioi, driven out by the 
Argives, went to the land of the Encheleis. Euripides sends Kadmos and 
Harmonia away from Thebes, transformed into serpents: Kadmos is to 
lead a barbarian host, and destroy many cities; eventually both will be 
elevated to the land of the blest. Other elements of this tradition deal with 
what may be called “The Return of the Kadmeians’, wherein the inhabi- 
tants of Thebes, defeated by the Epigonoi, went away, but were summoned 
back to regain their old homes. There were therefore traditions linking the 
inhabitants of historical Boiotia not only with parts of Thessaly, but also 
with Epeiros and Illyria. I do not, however, regard the literary traditions as 
historical documents of any but the crudest kind. What they represent at 
most is a desire on the part of the Boiotians to provide themselves with a 
pedigree. 

Neither supposed wave of migration is attested archaeologically, nor is 
there any indication as to when the Boiotian dialect began to develop. 
However, the shared cults, legendary figures, and place names may go back 
as far as the Bronze Age. This has become a reasonable hypothesis since the 


| Morgan 1990: 7-16. 

* Arrival of the Boiotoi: Thuc. 1.12.3 (the major contingent settled in the sixtieth year after the Trojan 
War and twenty years before the Return of the Herakleidai; a part of them — ἀποδασμός — had come 
into Boiotia earlier). See also Buck 1979: 50. 

Thessalian origins: e.g. Buck 1979: 75-6. 

Expulsion of the Kadmeians: Hdt. 5.61.2. The Encheleis were in Epeiros or farther north: 
Hekataios, FGrH/ BN] τ r103. 

Exile of Kadmos and Harmonia: Eur., Bacch. 1330-9, and Dodds 1960 ad loc. 

Traditions about the Kadmeians: Buck 1979: 63; Schachter 1967b: 4. 
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discovery that the name of Mycenaean Thebes was just that, "Thebes'. The 
implications of this have not been fully worked out.’ 

The traditional connections between western Boiotia and parts of Thessaly 
on the one hand, and between central Boiotia — that is to say, Thebes — and 
north-western Greece on the other, while not exclusive by any means, are in 
fact paralleled by a real political rivalry in historical times between the two 
major states of Orchomenos and Thebes. This and all that it entails are what 
gave rise to what Pierre Guillon called ‘les deux Béoties’. Furthermore, the 
existence of Orchomenos and Thebes as two major centres in the Mycenaean 
period —as defined by the possession of a palace — fully justifies our beginning 
this survey with the evidence from Bronze Age Boiotia.* 

For Mycenaean Orchomenos we have no data but the archaeological 
record. There was a palace and a tholos tomb; there were extensive 
hydraulic works for the control and partial drainage of the Kopais; there 
was an additional establishment at Gla, in the north-east corner of the 
Kopais, which not only controlled traffic running from north to south, but 
also served to protect the hydraulic installations of the Kopais and act as a 
place of refuge for the surrounding population.’ 

With Mycenaean Thebes we are considerably better off, thanks to the 
survival of Linear B tablets and nodules. Some of the tablets deal with 
shipments to places outside Thebes. The nodules appear to have been 
tallies recording the shipment of animals for sacrifice to Thebes and its 
vicinity. 


> The archaeological situation remains much as it was when Desborough wrote that ‘there is no 
subsequent evidence for the settlement of any new group in Boeotia at this time’ (i.e. after the 
Mycenaean breakdown): Desborough 1964: 251. 

The Mycenaean name for Thebes: Piteros, Olivier, and Melena 1990: 154; Aravantinos 1987a: 35-6 
and Aravantinos 1987b: 19; Bartonek 1988; Hiller 1989: 60-1. 

* The ‘two Boiotias’: Guillon 1948: 21. See too Van Effenterre 1989: 91-100. See Chapter 1 (= Schachter 
1996b: 8-11). 

* Orchomenos (the existence of a palace is deduced from the fresco fragments found there. The tholos 
tomb is, of course, the "Treasury of Minyas’): Hope Simpson 1981: 61; Immerwahr (2) 1990: 195-6; 
Lauffer 1989: 492-4. 

Kopais: Hope Simpson 1981: 59-61 and 66-9; Lauffer 1989: 338-9; Knauss, Heinrich, and Kalcyk 
1984; Knauss 1987a; Knauss 1990. 

Gla: Hope Simpson 1981: 62-4; Lauffer 1989: 233; Iakovidis 1983: 91-107, 2001; Lane 2012. 

The precise rôle of Gla in the scheme of things is yet to be determined. I tend to think it may have 
been dependent on Orchomenos, for three reasons: first, it was strategically located to protect both 
routes and hydraulic works; second, the latter were beyond doubt constructed for the benefit of the 
inhabitants of Orchomenos; third, when one is stationed on the top of the acropolis of Orchomenos, 
the only part of the Kopais not visible from there is precisely the north-east bay of the Kopais, in 
which Gla is situated. 

5 The palace(s): Hope Simpson 1981: 69-70; Immerwahr (2) 1990: 200-1; Symeonoglou 1985: 331 s.v. 
‘palaces’. 
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From these documents we can deduce that Mycenaean Thebes had 
interests in territory as far west as Mount Helikon and as far east as the 
western coast of Euboia, and might have exercised control over the whole 
area. Recipients of objects sent from Thebes include several deities, among 
whom are Potnia, Hera, and Hermes. The Potnia of the tablets may have 
been housed at the southern suburb which was, in Hellenic times, called 
Potniai. This was the extramural sanctuary of the Hellenic poliouchos of 
Thebes, Demeter. It is reasonable therefore to assume that the Mycenaean 
Potnia may have played a similar rôle during the Bronze Age.” 

The Hera and Hermes on the Theban tablets could have had their places 
of worship outside the palatial centre of Thebes — neither of them was at all 
important in Hellenic Thebes — the likeliest places being south and east of 
the city, in the regions of Thespiai—Plataia and Tanagra respectively. These 
gods were the poliouchoi of Hellenic Plataia and Tanagra and I believe that 
their presence on the Linear B tablets is an indication that during the 
Bronze Age Thebes could well have controlled the regions in which they 
were worshipped, or at the very least was allied to them." 

We know nothing about relations between Mycenaean Thebes and 
Mycenaean Orchomenos: the legends concerning the war between 
Orchomenos and Thebes are more likely to reflect events during the 
sixth century Bc than those of the Bronze Age. The obvious point at 
which the two palace states might have met was Onchestos, the pass 
between the Kopais and the rest of Boiotia. Here there was in Homeric 
times a sanctuary of Poseidon. It may be that this sanctuary was shared 
between the two powers during the Bronze Age, as it seems to have been 
during the Archaic period.’ 

Our next point of reference is Homer. The Catalogue of Ships is held by 
some to represent the situation as it was during the Mycenaean period, by 


Linear B (the material in this section of the text is dealt with in greater detail in Schachter 1996c): 
(a) tablets: Godart and Sacconi 1978; (b) nodules: Piteros, Olivier and Melena 1990 and Aravantinos 
1987b. 

See too Aravantinos, Godart and Sacconi 2001; Del Freo 2009; Palaima 2011. 
Extent of territory: the tablets mention Amarynthos (Of 25.2), Lamos (Of 38.1), Aigilea? (Of 35.2). 
The nodules mention Amarynthos (Wu 58.y), Karystos (Wu 55.8), and a person identified as 
Lamios (Wu 88.8). Lamos was the name of a river on Mount Helikon; as for the Euboian sites, 
Chadwick 1975: 95 remarked that ‘provisionally we should seem justified in supposing that Theban 
influence, if not control, extended to the nearer parts of Euboea at this date’. See too Del Freo 2009 
and Palaima 2011. 

Potnia (her oikos): tablet Of 35.1; Hera: Of 28.2; Hermes: Of 31.3. 

Demeter at Potniai and Thebes: Schachter 1981-94: 1:159-60 and 165-8. 
Hera: Schachter 1981-94: 1:242-50 (Plataia), 251 (Thespiai); Hermes: 2:44—50. 
? War between Orchomenos and Thebes: see Chapter 3 (= Schachter 1989: 80—1) and Schachter 2014c. 

Onchestos: see Schachter 1981-94: 2:207—21. 
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others to reflect the status quo during the late Geometric or Archaic 
period." 

For the purposes of this chapter, what is important about the Catalogue 
of Ships is that in it the Boiotoi appear as such for the first time, and 
moreover show signs of having already been grouped into a loose but easily 
identifiable coalition. There is no indication of a single dominant state, and 
even the later major cities of Thebes and Tanagra are muted to the point 
where their very names were altered and diminished, Thebes appearing as 
Hypothebai, and Tanagra — if at all — as Graia. We are furthermore not told 
where any of the five leaders of the Boiotoi came from. Nor is there any 
direct mention of a sanctuary common to the Boiotoi as such. It is not 
through ignorance on the part of the poet, who did in fact know about 
several deities important in the Boiotia of his day: Dionysos and Herakles 
at Thebes, Poseidon at Onchestos, and Athena Alalkomeneis. The last 
named was the goddess of the Alalkomenion, to which I shall return 
shortly. As for Onchestos, the fact that it was not linked with any specific 
town — and was not one itself — might mean that it was neutral territory, 
and the common property of all the Boiotoi, just as, one might assume, the 
Phokikon was the common property of all the Phokians. This is perhaps 
the appropriate place to mention the Kalaureian Amphiktyony, one mem- 
ber of which was said to have been Minyan Orchomenos. This association 
was based at a sanctuary of Poseidon, for which evidence goes back to the 
seventh century BC. What is interesting and may reflect the historicity of 
the tradition about Orchomenos is that both at Kalaureia and Onchestos 
Poseidon was served by a priestess." 

Homer's reticence about Boiotian sanctuaries is to some extent counter- 
balanced by Alkaios, who wrote a poem in which he addressed a warlike 
Athena, whose temple was at Koroneia by the banks of the river Koralios. 
This could have been either the old temple — the Alalkomenion — at the 
eastern edge of the territory of Koroneia, or a later temple at the outskirts of 
the city itself, that of Athena Itonia. In Pausanias’ day the temple of Athena 
at Alalkomenai lay in ruins, but he did know that there had been an ancient 


ῬΑ succinct account of the scholarly state of play in Kirk 1985: 168—70. 
See too Chapter 1 (= Schachter 1996b: 15-16) and Schachter 2014a. 

" Homer and Boiotian gods: /Ι. 2.506 (Poseidon at Onchestos), 4.8 = 5.908 (Athena Alalkomeneis, 
mentioned together with Hera Argeie: the epithets both appear to be used here geographically, 
although with a poet one never really knows), 14.323-5 (Dionysos and Herakles); Od. 11.266-8 
(Herakles). See also Od. 5.333—5 (Kadmos and Ino-Leukothea), and 11.262-5 (Amphion and Zethos). 

Graia: see Chapter 6 (= Schachter 2003b: 46—9, 62-3). 
Phokikon: French and Vanderpool 1963; Vanderpool 1964; French 1984; McInerny 1997. 
Kalaureian Amphiktyony and priestesses: Schachter 1981-94: 2:213-14. 
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ivory cult image there which was removed by Sulla. The material suggests α 
small archaic image, a Palladion perhaps. The Alalkomenion was the site of 
the original religious focal point of the Boiotoi. It was well placed for this, 
being near or at the eastern edge of the territory of Koroneia, and abutting on 
the territory of Haliartos, where the latter was delimited by another ancient 
sanctuary at the foot of Mount Tilphossion. The juxtaposition of Tilphossa 
with its ancient subterranean goddess and the ethnic goddess of the Boiotoi 
might itself be interpreted as a politically motivated act. As for the Koroneian 
sanctuary of Athena Itonia, its site has been discovered and it is shown to 
have been an extramural sanctuary: such balanced pairs of sanctuaries, one 
rural or limitary, the other urban or suburban, are not unusual.” 

Aside from the Catalogue of Ships, other epic poetry gives little notion of 
the political situation in Boiotia in early Archaic and Archaic times. 

Hesiod, in the Theogony and Works and Days, shows little interest in 
anything beyond the borders of his own community. That there was 
government of some sort, at least at the local level, is clear enough from 
his reference to the greedy basileis, but that is all. The other works 
attributed to him, the Catalogues and the Aspis, are creations of the sixth 
century, their authors possibly not even from Boiotia.” 

The author of the Homeric Hymn to Apollo consciously fixed the time of 
its action in prehistoric times, that is, not only before the foundation of the 
Delphic oracle but also before the foundation of Thebes, and was naturally 
not interested in the politics — or even the topography — of Boiotia, which 
he did not name as such. He did of course mention two sanctuaries — 
Onchestos and Tilphossa — the first probably because of its location and 


7 Alkaios, fr. 325 Voigt: "Qvacc"A9av&a πολεμάδοκε | à ποι Κορωνήας µεδ[---] | ναύω πάροιθεν 
ἄμφι[.......] | Κωραλίω ποτάµω πὰρ ὄχθαις (Ὁ lady Athena, warlike one, who rules? ... over 
Koroneia ... before the temple . . . by the banks of the river Koralios’). 

Alkaios also wrote about Onchestos (425 L-p, see Voigt on 325: he is criticized by Strabo 9.2.33 
(412-13) for locating the sanctuary at the limits of Mount Helikon: the poet may have been trying to 
make some connection with Poseidon Helikonios of Ionia), about the Tanagraia (306aE.19 Voigt: 
περὶ Τά[ναγραν] Page), and possibly about Thebes (306ac.5: Θῆβ]αι). See also 306ac.3 (Βοιωτίας) 
and 7 (Βοιωτ[). 

Location of the Alalkomenion: Knauss 1987a: 42-68; Knauss 1987b: 4. 

Pausanias’ remarks: 9.33.5--6. 

Tilphossa: Chapter 22 (2 Schachter 1990b). 

Athena Itonia: Schachter 1981-94: 1:117—27. 

Pairs of sanctuaries: for example, Eleusis and the Eleusinion of Athens, Brauron and the 
Brauronion of Athens, Demeter of Potniai and on the Kadmeia at Thebes, possibly Amarynthos 
and an extramural sanctuary of Artemis at Eretria. 

See Schachter 2014c. 

? The βασιλεῖς: Hes., Op. 38-9, and M. L. West ad loc. 

The Catalogues: West 1985a: 136-7 (date), 168-71 (place: favouring Attica). 

The Aspis: West 1985a: 136 and note 28; Chapter 3 (= Schachter 1989: 74). 
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great antiquity, and the other because it might have become a rival of 
Delphi and had to be put in its place. Onchestos appears in the Homeric 
Hymn to Hermes too, as a landmark and crossroads, but once again with no 
obvious political attachment.'* 

A very useful source of information is the scene on a Boiotian black- 
figure lekane in the British Museum, dating from about the middle of the 
sixth century Bc, which shows a sacrificial procession led by a priestess 
wearing an aigis. On the lit altar stands a bird, perhaps a raven (κορώνη) to 
fix the site. Between the altar and a pillar, which represents a temple, stand 
two cult images: Athena brandishing shield and spear, and a serpent on a 
stand. This last may be taken to represent Athena’s paredros at Koroneia, 
called Zeus by Pausanias, and Hades by Strabo. Late in the fifth century Bc 
a bronze cult image depicting both goddess and god was created by 
Agorakritos. This group was identified by Pausanias as Athena Itonia and 
Zeus, and it was presumably the same pair whom Strabo called Athena and 
Hades. Strabo’s description leads us to expect a Zeus of the chthonic 
variety, who would be a logical anthropomorphic successor to the snake 
god depicted on the sixth-century vase.” 

Since it is clear from their epithets that the Athena Itonia of Koroneia 
and the Athena Itonia of Iton in Achaia Phthiotis were identical, we are 
justified in searching for a Thessalian counterpart of the chthonic Zeus at 
Koroneia. Candidates are not hard to find: Zeus Laphystios, worshipped 
on Mount Laphystion above Koroneia, was worshipped also at Halos in 
Achaia Phthiotis. The Boiotian Zeus Laphystios shared a temenos with 
Herakles Charops, and an identical pairing on a mountain top of Zeus with 
a hero is found on the top of Mount Pelion in Magnesia near Iolkos, where 
the sanctuary of Zeus Akraios and the so-called cave of Chiron adjoined 
each other. The epithet Akraios links this Zeus to Boiotia as well, and 
specifically to Zeus at Koroneia. There, in the Hellenistic period, a ritual 
was celebrated, the Akraia, of which only the name survives. In addition, a 
variation of the epithet Akraios, in the form of Karaios and Keraios, was 
given to the Zeus who was Athena Itonia’s official partner in the period of 
the Hellenistic Koinon.”° 


‘4 The Hymn to Apollo: Chapter 3 (= Schachter 1989: 73-4). 
Onchestos in the Hymn to Hermes: ll. 88, 186-7 (πολυήρατον ἄλσος | &yvóv ἐρισφαράγου 
Γαιηόχου) (‘the lovely hallowed grove of the loud-roaring Earth-shaker/Earth-possessor), 190. 
5 British Museum Β80. See Schachter 1981-94: 1:119. 
Paus. 9.34.1. Strabo 9.2.29 (411): συγκαθίδρυται δὲ τῇ Ἀθηνᾷ ὁ Ἅιδης κατά τινα, ὥς φασι, 
μυστικὴν αἰτίαν (‘dedicated alongside Athena is Hades, for some mystic reason, so they say’). 
*© Athena Itonia in Thessaly: Stählin 1924: 175-6; Philippson and Lehmann 1950: 287; Kilian 1983; 
Decourt 1990: 154-5. 
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Zeus Laphystios, in both Achaia Phthiotis and Boiotia, was linked with 
the house of Athamas. Athamas is located in both Thessaly and western 
Boiotia: in the former, he reigned at Halos, and was connected by way of the 
saga of the Argonauts with Iolkos; in Boiotia, he reigned at Minyan 
Orchomenos, whose territory at one time must have included all or most 
of the lands bordering on the Kopais. What we see depicted on the vase in the 
British Museum is an artistic representation of the combination of the chief 
gods of two population groups within the Boiotoi, Zeus Laphystios repre- 
senting the inhabitants of Orchomenos and the territory they controlled, 
Athena Itonia and/or Alalkomeneis representing those of Koroneia and their 
dependants. This might reflect a political reality, in which the Minyans and 
their neighbours coexisted peacefully. If so, the situation did not last long, for 
there is evidence in the form of spoils dedicated at Olympia, that there were 
wars among the towns bordering on the Kopais. It is to this period that I have 
attributed the traditions of a war between Minyan Orchomenos, led by 
Erginos, and the Thebans, rallied by Herakles.’” 

Two sanctuaries figure in the tradition of the Minyan—Theban war: 
Onchestos, where it all began; and the temenos of Herakles Hippodetes in 
the Teneric Plain, just east of Onchestos, that is, at the limits of the 
territory of the Thebans. It was there that the war ended with a complete 
reversal of fortunes, the Minyans being overthrown and Thebes becoming 
dominant over the lands formerly controlled by Orchomenos."" 


Zeus Laphystios in Boiotia: Schachter 1981-94: 3:107-8; Herakles Charops: Schachter 1981-94: 
233-10. 

Zeus Laphystios in Thessaly: Hdt. 7.197.1; Stahlin 1924: 180. 

Zeus Akraios on Mount Pelion: Heraclid. Creticus 2.8 Pfister (but reading Ἀκραίου as on all 
inscriptions, rather than the Ἀκταίου of the text); Stählin 1924: 42-3; Philippson and Lehmann 1950: 
143, 286, 291. 

Akraia at Koroneia: Schachter 1981-94: 1:4—6. 

Zeus Karaios/Keraios: see below, note 28, and Schachter 1981-94: 3:153. 

It is not unusual for descriptive epithets to be found in more than one place, and such occurrences 
are not necessarily informative. However, when the epithet is geographical in nature — such as 
Itonia, or Brauronia (who is found also at Stymphalos in Arkadia: see Jost 1985: ror, 394—6) — then 
one is bound to make certain deductions. 

Athamas and Zeus Laphystios: Soph., Athamas, TGrF 4.99-100; Eur., Phrixos 1 and 2, ed. Mette 
(1981/1982): 299-306. 

The legends summarized by Rose 1958: 150-2 (Athamas’ marriages), 196—7 (the Argonautic saga). 
See too Nilsson 1932: 133-7 (he, at 133 note 15, is dubious about the association through etymology of 
Athamas with the Athamanes of Mount Pindos: see Oberhummer 1896b). 

The war between Orchomenos and Thebes: see Schachter 2o14c, above, note 9, and Nilsson 1932: 
I5I-2. 

Schachter 1981-94: 2:12-13, esp. 13 note 1 for the sources. 

Naturally, the tradition that paints the Minyans as aggressors and the Thebans as victims is 
valueless, since it was concocted by the victors (Pindar being one of our earliest sources: fr. 52i 100— 
ΤΙ and the commentary thereto). See Schachter 2014c. 
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We know very little about the political organization of the Boiotoi in 
this period, or of the balance of power within it. Did it arise as a defensive 
alliance against, for example, the Thessalians, who had penetrated as far as 
Keressos? Or against the Athenians, who had designs on the Plataiid? Or as 
a result of the internecine wars within Boiotia itself? Were the Thebans 
dominant, predominant, or primi inter pares? The literary sources — non- 
Boiotian of course — when discussing events in Boiotia late in the sixth 
century, tend to equate the Boiotoi with the Thebans, but it is impossible 
to know how accurately they reflect reality. What we do know is that it is at 
about the end of the sixth century that inscriptions recording dedications 
by the Boiotoi were made at the sanctuaries of Mount Ptoion. At the 
sanctuary of Apollo Ptoieus, which was possibly in Theban hands by this 
time, there are two dedications by the Boiotoi to Athena Pronaia. The 
choice of Athena rather than Apollo as the recipient of a formal dedication 
suggests that she was chosen precisely because of the rôle that Athena 
played as chief goddess of the Boiotoi. It may or may not be entirely 
coincidental that the sanctuary of Apollo Ismenios at Thebes also 
contained an Athena Pronaia. At the other Ptoian sanctuary, that of the 
Hero Ptoios of Akraiphia, there was another dedication by the Boiotoi, 
according to a report by Jean Ducat.” 

During the Persian Wars most of Boiotia Medized, although even 
within Thebes there was a faction that would not do so, and fought on 
the Greek side at Thermopylai. On the whole, however, the Boiotians 
officially supported the Persians and provided them with hospitality on 
their territory for over a year. Plataia and Thespiai were exceptions. It is 
easy to explain the case of Plataia, for anti-Theban feeling was persistently 
strong there and was fostered by other powers. We know less about 
Thespiai, where considerations of class and faction may have played a 
part: in later years there was certainly strong anti-Theban feeling among a 
segment of the population. However, another factor which might be worth 
noting is one that linked Plataia and Thespiai — which are, after all, 
neighbours — to each other. This was their shared cult of Hera 


? Boiotoi = Thebans: see Chapter 4. 

Inscriptions from the Ptoion: Ducat 1971: 409.257 (Βοιοτοὶ Προναίαι), 419.269a (Βο[ιοτοὶ 
Ἀθαναί]αι Προναίαι), and see also 396.249 ([ἀνέ]θειαν T Ἀθάναι). The dedication to the Hero 
Ptoios is reported by Ducat at 448 n.s. 
not a group dedication, unless we restore [τὸ κοινὸν 16v Βοιοτδ]ν. However, since the inscription is 
inscribed on a bronze vase, there may not have been enough room for this, and in any case the use of 
κοινόν would be an anachronism). 
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Kithaironia, who was worshipped not only by the Plataians but also by 
Thespiai and its dependent towns and villages.” 

It may be useful here to digress from my chronological survey and 
discuss the cult of Hera and the Daidala, for although the evidence for 
the festival itself is late, the worship of Hera, as we have seen, can be traced 
back to the Bronze Age, and is attested at Plataia in the fifth century, and at 
Thespiai and its dependants at the beginning of the fourth. 

The basic rite of the Daidala, the procession, started at the northern 
extremity of the territory of Plataia, at the river Asopos. There the 
wooden images were bathed and dressed in women’s clothing and 
from there they were taken to Mount Kithairon, where they were all 
burned together. The images were provided by different towns of 
Boiotia: the list given by Pausanias is valid only for the second and 
perhaps the first century AD, and represents a combination of those 
towns that were still prosperous at the time and those that had been 
famous in the past, and which, although they may have been in a 
degenerated condition at the time, could not be left out. An attempt 
was made to provide a pan-Boiotian flavour by having the logs for the 
Daidala cut at Alalkomenai, that is, at the religious focus of the old 
ethnos, but at heart the ritual belonged to those towns where the worship 
of Hera Kithaironia can be attested, and these are Plataia, Thespiai, and 
the latter’s dependants. The rite was a survival from the time when this 
region was more or less self-contained. This much can be deduced from 
the geographical distribution of the cult. When the rite was taken over 
and made ‘pan-Boiotian’ it is simply not possible to say.” 

Between 479 and 458 — that is, between the battles of Plataia and 
Oinophyta, and perhaps Tanagra as well — there is little if any evidence 
of Boiotian military activity. That the alliance continued to exist in some 
form, however, is suggested by Pindar's allusion to agons at the sanctuaries 
of Poseidon at Onchestos and Itonian Athena.” The Boiotians as a group 


° Boiotia during the Persian War: see, e.g., Buck 1979: 128-35. 

Anti-Theban feeling in Thespiai: see, for example, Buckler 1980a: 19-23. 

Thebans at Thermopylai: see Chapter 5 (= Schachter 2004). 
My own guess — which is subject to revision — would be not before the first century Ap. See Schachter 
1981—94: I:245—50. 

See Knoepfler 2001a; Chaniotis 2002; Iversen 2007. 

On the distribution of the cult of Hera in Boiotia, at least in the Hellenistic period, see Guittet 
2012. 
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Pind., fr. 94b.41-9: τί[μαθεν γὰρ τὰ πάλαι τὰ νῦν | τ᾽ἀμφικτιόνεσσιν | ἵππων τὠκυπόδων 
πο[λυ] | γνώτοις ἐπὶ νίκαις, Ϊ αἷς ἐν ἀϊόνεσσιν Ὀγχη[στοῦ κλυ]τᾶς, | ταῖς δὲ ναὸν Ἰτωνίας 
a[.......]a | χαίταν στεφάνοις ἐκό]σμηθεν (‘For they have been honoured both in the past and 


present by their neighbours for the famous victories of their speedy horses; because of them, they 
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also figure in a revised judgment handed down at Olympia — probably 
relatively soon after the Persian Wars — in which the Thespians and their 
dependants were absolved of the condemnation levied against the 
Boiotians in favour of the Athenians. The expression ‘the Thespians and 
their dependants’ — To? Θεσπιέσσιν καὶ τοῖρ σὺν αὐτός — is remarkably 
reminiscent of the language used by the Oxyrhynchos Historian in describ- 
ing the Boiotian constitution of the second half of the fifth century, where 
we read that two Boiotarchs were provided by Θεσπιεῖς σὺν Εὐτρήσει καὶ 
Θίσβαις. This suggests that the constitution of the so-called first Boiotian 
league may in fact have been based on a pre-existing model.” 

Whether or not the Thebans were still the accepted dominant power 
during this period is not immediately clear. Having managed to lay the 
blame for their Medism on their leaders at the time, they recovered 
remarkably quickly: not only were Thebans victorious at the Pythia of 
474 and the Isthmia at about the same time, but by 470 Bc the Thebans 
were already back in control of the sanctuary at Delion, from which it 
would seem that the Tanagrans at least accepted them as leaders. This gains 
support from a deposit of black-glaze kantharoi of the first half of the fifth 
century, found to the north of the townsite of Tanagra, some of which bear 
dedications to Herakles, which must surely reflect a Theban military 
presence here.** Tanagran coins which bear on the reverse, in addition to 
T or T-A, B, B-O, or BOL, have been regarded as indicating that, after the 
Persian Wars, the Tanagrans had taken leadership of the Boiotoi. But this 
cannot be the case, as the evidence just presented suggests.” 

Diodoros tells us that the Thebans appealed — apparently successfully — 
to the Spartans for help in restoring their leadership over the other 
Boiotians. When this happened is not clear: any time between the battles 
of Plataia and Tanagra is possible. Not all the other Boiotians were happy 
with this, for one of the pretexts we are given for the Athenian decision to 
invade Boiotia was the prevailing stasis. Be that as it may, the Athenians 
defeated the Boiotians in 458 at Oinophyta and installed régimes friendly 
to themselves — democratic or oligarchic, it made no difference — and 


have wreathed their heads in crowns on the shores of renowned Onchestos, and by the temple of 
Itonia’). 
* The Olympian decree: NIO 5. The implications for Boiotia: see Chapter 4. 
“4 Timagenidas and Attaginos and their followers: see Hdt. 7.86-8, and Chapter 5 (= Schachter 
2004: 350). 
Theban recovery: Chapter 6 (= Schachter 2003b: 66) and Chapter 5 (= Schachter 2004: 350-1). 
Thebes and Tanagra: Chapter 6 (= Schachter 2003b: 66). 
Herakles as the symbol of Theban military power: see Schachter 2014c. 
# See Chapter 4, at notes 41-5. 
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remained in control of Boiotia until 446, when at Κοτοπεία, a force of 
exiled anti-Athenian Boiotians defeated Tolmides and an Athenian army 
and restored Boiotia το the Boiotians."^ 

The coinage of the second half of the fifth century reflects a resurgence 
of Theban power. The symbols are now exclusively Theban: Herakles, 
Dionysos, perhaps Thebe or Harmonia, kantharos, amphora. The Boiotoi 
were led by Thebes, and the Boiotian confederacy held its regular meetings 
on the Kadmeia, as the Oxyrhynchos Historian tells us. This renewal of 
political activity is also reflected in renewed activity at the sanctuary of 
Athena Itonia, where a new cult image was made by Agorakritos, who 
created a bronze statue of Athena Itonia and Zeus. It is probably no 
coincidence that evidence for official cults of Zeus Karaios/Keraios starts 
to appear early in the fourth century Bc. The god himself was known by 
that epithet much earlier, the earliest theophoric name derived from the 
epithet having been dated to the beginning of the fifth century. We may 
also wonder whether the statue by Kalamis at Thebes identified by 
Pausanias as Zeus Ammon may not in fact have been that of a different 
‘horned’ god, the Boiotian Zeus Keraios/Karaios.*” 

After the Spartan coup of 382, when a pro-Spartan junta took control of 
the polis, there could of course be no question of Theban leadership of the 
Boiotians, but after the expulsion of the Spartan garrison from Thebes in 
379/378 the Thebans gradually re-established themselves as the dominant 
power of Boiotia, and confirmed their status at the battle of Leuktra. There 
then occurred what was probably the most blatant piece of religious 
propaganda perpetrated in Boiotia. The Theban-led Boiotian league estab- 
lished the Basileia, an agon in honour of Zeus Basileus at Lebadeia, a polis 
which had formerly been dependent on Orchomenos. This Zeus is clearly 
the original patron deity of Orchomenos. If the sanctuary of Zeus Basileus 
was at that time located at the same site it later occupied, on the hill of 


26 See Schachter forthcoming a and Chapter 6 (= Schachter 2003b: 67-8). 
7. Theban coins: Kraay 1976: 111; Head 1881: 31-41. 
Meetings on the Kadmeia: Hell. Oxy. 16.4: τὰ συνέδρια {kai} τὰ κοινὰ τῶν Βοιωτῶν ἐν τῇ 
Καδμείᾳ συνεκάθιζεν (“The common councils of the Boiotoi met on the Kadmeia’). 
Statue by Agorakritos: Paus. 9.34.1. The sculptor: see Marabini Moevs 1958. 
Zeus Karaios/Keraios (the names are interchangeable): Roesch 1982: 110 (earliest theophoric 
name: from Oungra); 104.2 (= /G vii.3208, earliest direct indication of cult: from Orchomenos). 
Zeus Ammon/Zeus Karaios: The suggestion was made by Anderson 1896/7: πο. It is more 
attractive and reasonable than the suggestion by Pausanias’ Theban informants that the statue by 
Kalamis was of Zeus Ammon and had been dedicated by Pindar: 9.16.1. Given the vicissitudes of 
Theban history between the mid-fifth century Bc and the middle of the second century Ap, it is 
hardly likely that a sanctuary of Zeus Ammon — for which, in any case, there is no other evidence — 
would have survived intact. 
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Profitis Elias, then its location was an open provocation to the 
Orchomenians, and a public proclamation to all who passed by — since 
the hill is clearly visible from the road to Delphi — of the political preten- 
sions of the Boiotoi, that is, the Thebans. The Thebans, of course, went 
even further, and in 364 razed Orchomenos.”® 

The celebration of the Basileia, which was the first definitely attested 
pan-Boiotian festival, at Lebadeia rather than at Koroneia or Onchestos, 
cannot have been other than a deliberate act of policy on the part of the 
Thebans. 

But after the events of 338 and 335, Thebes lost its grip on Boiotia, and 
the whole country came under the control of Macedon. Thereafter, the 
Boiotian Koinon had little external political power, but was internally a 
model of a federal state. For most of its existence, the Hellenistic Koinon 
had no single dominating member, and, to emphasize the equality of all, it 
met, not at any one of the cities of Boiotia, but at Onchestos, which was 
both centrally located and neutral territory. There the Boiotians built a 
federal capital, a large permanent installation about half a kilometre west of 
the pass and sanctuary of Poseidon. On decrees of this koinon, the federal 
archon is several times identified as the archon at Onchestos. In the 
Koinon’s later years, however, the seat of government seems to have 
moved to Thebes again.” 

The Hellenistic Koinon adopted as its gods Athena Itonia and Zeus 
Karaios, and as its official oracle Apollo Ptoios. Not surprisingly, the cult of 
Zeus Karaios shows its greatest geographical expansion during the lifetime 
of the Hellenistic Koinon. The sanctuary of Athena Itonia became the site 
of the Pamboiotia, an annual agon restricted to Boiotians and apparently 
developed in order to control at regular intervals the quality of military 
training in the member states. Quite possibly, the so-called temenos of 
Athena Itonia and Zeus Karaios at Akraiphia was only one of several 
training grounds throughout Boiotia. The Koinon dedicated tripods on 
the orders of Apollo Ptoios at local sanctuaries throughout Boiotia: it was a 


38 Thebes in the 370s and 360s: Buckler 19802. 
Basileia: Schachter 1981-94: 3:111-18. 
Profitis Elias: Frazer 1913: 199-200; Knoepfler 1988b: 273. 
Destruction of Orchomenos: Buckler 1980a: 184; Dem., Adversus Leptinem (20) 109; Diod. Sic. 
15.79.3 ff.; Paus. 4.27.10, 9.15.3, 9.37.8. 
2 The Hellenistic Koinon: Roesch 1965: 46—71; 1982: 259—411. 
Federal capitals: Roesch 1982: 266-82. His description of the site (pp. 269, 272—5) is to be 
corrected according to Schachter 1981-94: 2:207-8 (the site), 220-1. 
Ἄρχοντος ἐν Ὀγχηστῷ: Roesch 1965: τας; 1982: 282-6. 
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means of reminding people that they belonged to a larger community than 
their own polis.” 

Poseidon of Onchestos was not, like Athena and Zeus, a Boiotian ethnic 
god, but, having been associated with Boiotia since the time of Homer, he 
was an important symbol of Boiotia to the world outside. Not only does he 
figure on some coins of the Hellenistic Koinon, but he and Athena at 
Alalkomenai and Koroneia, and Zeus Basileus and Hera Basileia, are the 
gods by whom the Boiotians were obliged to swear adherence to treaties 
with their neighbours to the west.” 

In the third and second centuries Bc, much of the coinage of the 
Hellenistic Koinon relegates the shield to the reverse of the coin as an 
attribute of Poseidon or Athena. The obverse is occupied by either Zeus or 
a goddess identified as Persephone or Demeter. The ‘demotion’ as it were 
of the shield from the front of the coins reflects the changed character of 
the Koinon, while the prominence of Persephone/Demeter may be taken 
as a sign of the renewed importance of Thebes in the latter years of the 
Koinon.** 

One other sanctuary was used by the Hellenistic Boiotian Koinon as a 
showplace for its actions, this time directed not at other Boiotoi, but at the 


?? Athena Itonia and Zeus Karaios: see Roesch 1982: 217-44; Schachter 1981-94: 3:104-6. 
Apollo Ptoios: Schachter 1981-94: 1:70; cf. Head 1881: 83 (on the reverse of a Hellenistic bronze 
coin, Apollo with tripod symbolizing his oracular powers). 
Geographical distribution of cults of Zeus Karaios: Roesch 1982: 104-12; Schachter 1981-94: 3:153. 
The temenos of Athena Itonia and Zeus Karaios: SEG 32.456, ll. 8-9. Roesch 1982: 223--4 locates 
this in Haliartos, but Rigsby 1987 (= SEG 37.380) puts it, correctly in my opinion, at Akraiphia. See 

Schachter 1981-94: 3:20-1. 

Tripods: Roesch 1965: 136-8; Schachter 1981-94: 1:70; Papalexandrou 2008: 270-1. 
3 Coins: see the next note. 

Oaths: JG ix'.1.170 (= Roesch 1965: 80-2 = SEG 23.304 = Roesch 1982: 357-9). C. 301 BC 

(Roesch 1982): a treaty between Aitolia/Phokis and Boiotia. The Boiotians are to swear, in 
Boiotia, at the sanctuary of Poseidon at Onchestos, in the Alalkomeneion, and at Koroneia in the 
sanctuary of Athena. The oaths are to be sworn by Zeus, Ge, Helios, Poseidon, Ares, Athena 
Areia, and all gods and goddesses: /G ix.1.98 (= L. Moretti, ISE 2.83 = Teiresias £.76.107 = Roesch 
1982: 359-64). 228 or 227 Bc (Roesch 1982): a treaty between Phokis and Boiotia. The oaths are to 
be sworn, on their election, by the magistrates of the respective states, the Boiotians’ at 
Onchestos. They are to be sworn by Zeus Basileus, Hera Basileia, Poseidon, Athena, and all 
other gods and goddesses. Zeus, Hera, and Athena were also the gods of the Phokikon (Paus. 
10.5.2), so that in this treaty they serve a double purpose. Compare also JG vii.3096 (priest of 
Zeus Basileus) and 3097 (priestess of Hera Basilis, wife of the foregoing): both these inscriptions 
are from Lebadeia. 
Head 1881: 73-9 (‘Period x’, c. 338—315 ΒΟ, with the shield on the obverse, federal mint marks on the 
reverse of the silver coins, local ones on some of the bronzes), 80-1 (‘Period x1’, c. 315—288, the shield 
on the reverse with Alexandrine types on the obverse), 82-5 (‘Period xır, c. 288-44), 85-7 (‘Period 
XII, c. 244-197), 88-92 (‘Period xiv’, c. 197-46, Zeus or shield on obverse, various symbols on 
reverse: perhaps coined during the final years of the koinon?). The dates are of course to be revised, 
but not in this chapter. 
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world at large. This was the Amphiareion of Oropos, where the Koinon set 
up numerous decrees in honour of its proxenoi. It is to be noted that these 
documents, being intended for international consumption, were inscribed 
not in the Boiotian dialect, but in koine.? 

Towards the end of the third century Bc the polis of Lebadeia 
embarked on a grandiose project, the construction of a huge temple 
of Zeus Basileus. The enterprise foundered and was taken over by the 
Koinon, which established, on the model of the Delphic hieromne- 
mones, a college of naopoioi, drawn from member states, whose task it 
was to oversee the construction of the temple as a federal project. By 
an irony of fate, this move, apparently prompted by financial despera- 
tion, was destined to provide a tenuous but nevertheless effective link 
among the Boiotians long after they ceased to have any political 
aspirations.** 

The years that followed the dissolution of the Koinon by the Romans 
in 171 BC were difficult ones, as may be imagined. Life was conducted on 
a purely local level: Lebadeia Tanagra, and Thespiai stand out as almost 
the only towns able to organize and operate agons on any scale, joined 
later in the second century by Akraiphia. Then, in the second decade of 
the first century Bc, the First Mithridatic War administered a final shock 
to the Boiotian system, the results of which were, on the one hand, 
complete political impotence, but on the other, a conscious cultural 
revival of old ethnic ways, manifested by the reorganization of a number 
of festivals both local and pan-Boiotian. It should however be noted that 
by this time a growing and influential element in the population of 
Boiotia was of Italian descent. The presence of these people and their 
impact on the economy no doubt helped in this basically antiquarian 
revival.” 

Of the revived festivals, three are of particular interest here. One is local, 
the Charitesia, of which three victors’ lists survive from the first century BC. 


3 Schachter 1981-94: 1:24 note 2; Petrakos 1968: 170-6; Etienne and Knoepfler 1976: 265—321, passim. 
34 See Chapter 23 (= Schachter 1984: 265-6); Étienne and Knoepfler 1976: 337-42; Knoepfler 
1988b: 273. 
5 Lebadeia (the Trophoneia replacing the Basileia and itself later replaced by a new version of the latter 
in the rst century BC): Hesperia 4 (1935) 81.38 + IDel. 1957; IG vii.47; Schachter 1981-94: 3:85--6, 88-9. 
Tanagra (Delia): Brélaz et al. 2007 (SEG 57.452). 
Thespiai (Mouseia): Chapter 21 (= Schachter 2011); Schachter 1981-94: 2:169—71. 
Akraiphia (Ptoia): Schachter 1981-94: 2:71-2. 
Revival of festivals in the first century Bc: Gossage 1975. 
Romans: Hatzfeld 1919: 27-8, 39-40, 67—73; Roesch 1982: 171-7. 
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One of these lists is composed in a clumsy attempt to reproduce the 
Boiotian dialect.*° 

The other two festivals are the Basileia, for which there is evidence 
from the first century Bc, and the Pamboiotia, which persisted inter- 
mittently from the first century Bc until Plutarch’s day at least, and 
possibly even later. The victors’ lists of the latter show that the compe- 
titors were still exclusively Boiotians. The great change from the 
Pamboiotia of the Hellenistic period, of course, is the almost complete 
disappearance of téAos — group — competitions, which had been the 
agon’s raison d'être under the Koinon: now there is only one, fairly 
innocuous τέλος race.*” 

Both the Basileia and the Pamboiotia at this time were operated by the 
college of naopoioi, which had survived the ruin of the Hellenistic 
Koinon. They appointed the agonothete, and it was the archon of the 
latter’s home town who provided the official dating of the victors’ lists. 
They met regularly at the Pamboiotia, where they were referred to as oi 
σύμπαντες ναοποιοὶ ἐν τῇ πανηγύρει τῶν Παμβοιωτίων (‘the plenary 
assembly of naopoioi at the panegyris of the Pamboiotia’). The same 
quasi-federal group was also called τὸ συνέδριον Βοιωτῶν, τὸ κοινὸν 
Παμβοιωτῶν συνέδριον, τὸ κοινὸν Βοιωτῶν, ὁ κοινὸς σύλλογος (ες. τῶν 
Βοιωτῶν), and when the Boiotian Koinon wished to honour 
Epameinondas of Akraiphia for his benefactions, they voted to dedicate 
a painting of him at the sanctuary of Itonia Athena.” 

When Pausanias visited the extramural sanctuary of Itonia Athena he 
discovered that it was the site of the κοινὸς σύλλογος of the Boiotoi. The 
temple contained not only the bronze cult group by Agorakritos, but also a 
contemporary dedication, a statue of the Charites, whose chief cult centre 
was Orchomenos. He must also have seen another statue, identified as that 
of Iodama, priestess of Athena, and was told about a daily rite performed at 


26 IG vii.3195—7. 

On the survival of the dialect in public documents, see Chapter 13 (= Schachter 20072). 
*” Basileia: Knoepfler 1988b: 273-4; Schachter 1981-94: 3:115—18. 

Pamboiotia: Schachter 1981-94: 1:124-6; Knoepfler 1988b: 281-94. 

The τέλος — or group — as representing a division of the koinon: Knoepfler 2001a and Müller 2011. 
38 Naopoioi: Schachter 1981-94: 1:124—5; Knoepfler 1988b: 273-81. 

The names of the Boiotian body: JG vii.2711 (τοῖς σύμπασι ναοποιοῖς ἐν τῇ πανηγύρει τῶν 
Παμβοιωτίων; συνέδριον Βοιωτῶν; τὸ κοινὸν Βοιωτῶν), 2712 (τὸ κοινὸν Παμβοιωτῶν συνέδριον); 
Paus. 9.34.1 (ἐς τὸν κοινὸν συνίασιν ἐνταῦθα οἱ Βοιωτοὶ σύλλογον). The painting of Epameinondas: 
IG vii.2711, ll. 70-7. 

The reference in Pausanias suggests that some form of the Pamboiotia may have been celebrated 
in his day. 
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sunrise: a woman, presumably the priestess, lit a fire on the altar of Itonia, 
and said over it, in the Boiotian dialect, that Iodama was still alive and 
demanding fire.” 

There is, in addition, evidence that the βοιωταρχία survived at least 
formally well into the imperial period: for example, an inscription of the 
third century Ap from Chaironeia records the dedication by a man who 
was, among other things, logistes of the town and Boiotarch for the third 
time, of a statue to honour his late mother, whose offices had included 
those of archpriestess for life of the Koinon of Boiotoi of Itonia Athena and 
of the Koinon of the Phokian ethnos and of the Homonoia of the Hellenes 
at the Trophonion.*° And other Boiotarchs are known from beyond the 
boundaries of pre-Roman Boiotia.“ 

The Boiotoi of the imperial period may have been the body that 
reorganized the Daidala in the latter part of the first century ΑΡ, linking 
its celebration, as I have noted, with the ancient ethnic religious sanctuary 
of the Alalkomenion. Although when Pausanias saw the temple at 
Alalkomenai it was dilapidated, it still retained its sentimental hold on 
the Boiotians: a milestone from the reign of Hadrian identifies the village 
where it stood as being one mile away from Alkomenaion, as if the latter 
were still the focus of all things Boiotian.* 

It is a long way in time and sentiment from the Bronze Age, but in 
their own way these late Boiotians were as closely bound to their home- 
land as their predecessors had been, and, if the world had passed Boiotia 
by, the gods still remained and would remain for a little while longer to 
symbolize what it felt like to be a Boiotos. The gods most often involved 
were of two strata, in the first Hera and Poseidon going back, the former 
definitely, the latter almost without doubt, to the Bronze Age, in the 
other Athena and Zeus, who were most closely identified with the 
Boiotoi as an ethnos.? 

To conclude: I have tried to show that it was not only Peisistratos of 
Athens and Kleisthenes of Sikyon who shaped divinities to their own ends. 
In Boiotia, which I used as my example because I know it best, the process 
was continuous and self-conscious. This does not necessarily imply any 


3 Paus. 9.34.1-2. 
Athena Itonia: Schachter 1981-94: 1:120, 126. 
Charites: Schachter 1981-94: 1:140-4. 
4° IG vii.3426: there is not enough evidence to tell what the connection was between these Boiotarchs 
and the zaopoioi. There certainly does not seem to have been a federal archon. 
*' See Chapter 8 (= Schachter 2008). 
** The milestone: BCH 29 (1905) 98 = Lauffer 1986: 56 = Teiresias E.86.19. 
* On Boiotia in the time of Pausanias see Chapter 8 (= Schachter 2008). 
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cynicism or lack of conscientious belief. It is quite normal for religious 
feeling and ambition to reside in the same person or the same body politic. 
To the ancient Greeks especially, the gods embodied their society, and 
support of the gods was accordingly to be sought, found, and made 
manifest. 


[= ‘Gods in the Service of the State: the Boiotian experience’, in Federazioni 
e Federalismo nell'Europa antica, ed. L. A. Foresti et al. (Milan 1994) 67-85 
(originally a paper delivered at a conference on Federazioni e federalismo 
nell’Europa antica in Bergamo in 1992).] 


CHAPTER 12 


Boiotian military elites (with an appendix 
on the funereal stelai) 


By far the best known elite corps in ancient Greece was the ἱερὸς λόχος — 
the Sacred Battalion — of Thebes, a company of 300 who fought with 
distinction and effectiveness at the battle of Leuktra, and with courage but 
no success at Chaironeia in 338 Bc. However, as others have noted, the 
Theban ἱερὸς λόχος was not the only, nor the first, nor the last, military 
elite corps in Boiotia.’ It is my purpose here to identify and investigate 
evidence for the existence of these bodies of warriors. I shall deal with the 
subject in time segments, but not in their chronological order. I start with 
the Theban ἱερὸς λόχος of the fourth century Bc, then turn to evidence 
from the last quarter of the fifth century, after which I examine earlier data, 
and, finally, I look at the Hellenistic period. 


I1 The Theban Ἱερὸς Λοχός of the fourth century Bc 


The major source for the Theban ἱερὸς λόχος is Plutarch, in particular his 
Life of Pelopidas. Xenophon alludes to it once, when the Thebans failed — 
with great loss of life — to storm Corinth in 369.” The corps, its name, and 
its most famous leader, Pelopidas, were known to the orator Deinarchos. 
He recalls the days of Theban greatness, ὅτε Πελοπίδας, ὥς φασιν, ἡγεῖτο 


Iam grateful to John Buckler for his comments, to Alan Johnston for his advice, to Fabienne Marchand 
for directing me to published information about the Athanias stele, and to Professor Wolf-Dietrich 
Niemeier for allowing me to revise this chapter and bring it up to date. 
* Pritchett 1974: 221-2 (references to the Boiotian epilektoi at Delion: he is sceptical; others — several of 
whom are cited at 222 note 54 — are not); cf. Pritchett 1969: 34 and note 38. 
Pappadakis 1923: 234 note 1 (suggesting that the epilektoi existed as early as the first half of the sixth 
century). 
Feyel 1942b: 201-5 and 302 (on the agema of the federal army of the Hellenistic Boiotian Koinon). 
* Xen., Hell. 7.1.19: ἐκβοηθήσαντες δέ τινες ψιλοὶ ἐκ τῆς πόλεως ἀπαντῶσι τῶν Θηβαίων τοῖς 
ἐπιλέκτοις ... ἀποκτείνουσι τῶν πρώτων καὶ μάλα συχνούς, καὶ τρεψάμενοι ἐδίωκον ὡς τρία ἢ 
τέτταρα στάδια (‘A number of light-armed troops came out of the city to help and confronted the 
Theban elite troops ... they killed quite a number of those in the front rank, routed them and 
pursued them for up to three or four stades’). See Buckler 1980a: 99-100. 
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τοῦ ἱεροῦ λόχου, καὶ Ἐπαμεινώνδας ἐστρατήγει (‘when Pelopidas, as they 
say, led the Sacred Battalion, and Epameinondas was general"). 

According to Plutarch, the ἱερὸς λόχος was first put together by 
Gorgidas, who disappears from the record not long after the expulsion of 
the Spartan garrison from Thebes in the winter of 379/378. He had been 
hipparch before the Spartans took the Kadmeia, and remained in Thebes 
during the Spartan occupation, as did Epameinondas and others of the 
anti-Spartan persuasion. He led the Theban force that, with Chabrias 
and the Athenians, rebuffed Agesilaos in 378. He subsequently defeated 
Phoibidas, the captor of Thebes, and the Spartans somewhere between 
Thebes and Thespiai. Since Pelopidas is known to have been in command 
of the ἱερὸς λόχος in 375 at the battle of Tegyra, it is assumed that Gorgidas 
was no longer among the living by that date. This is possible, but it does 
not necessarily follow.* 

In the late spring of 378 Agesilaos led a Spartan force to Thespiai, joining 
the Spartan garrison left behind by Kleombrotos. The Athenians, on 
learning of this, sent a force to Boiotia under Chabrias to support the 
Thebans, who were led by Gorgidas. The two forces confronted each other 
just inside Theban territory. It has been suggested that the front rank of the 
Theban line was made up of the ἱερὸς λόχος, and that this was their first 
public engagement. The first part of this suggestion is possible, but the 
second is improbable, given the timing. Thebes had been set free at the 
beginning of winter. There would hardly have been enough good weather 
between then and the late spring to train a select corps of fighting men to 
an appropriate level. It was probably all the Thebans could do to put 
together enough regular troops of the line to face up to the Spartans. It is 
more reasonable to assume that the ἱερὸς λόχος was already in existence 


? Deinarchos, In Demosthenem (1) 73. Note that Deinarchos uses Attic terminology — ἐστρατήγει — to 
describe the Boiotarchia. 

* The ἱερὸς λόχος put together by Gorgidas: Plut., Pel. 18.1 (τὸν δ᾽ ἱερὸν λόχον, ὥς φασιν, συνετάξατο 
Γοργίδας πρῶτος ἐξ ἀνδρῶν ἐπιλέκτων τριακοσίων, οἷς ἡ πόλις ἄσκησιν καὶ δίαιταν ἐν τῇ Καδμείᾳ 
στρατοπεδευομένοις παρεῖχε, καὶ διὰ τοῦθ᾽ ὁ ἐκ πόλεως λόχος ἐκαλοῦντο’ τὰς γὰρ ἀκροπόλεις 
ἐκιεικῶς οἱ τότε πόλεις ὠνόμαζον) ('Gorgidas so they say, was the first to put together the Sacred 
Battalion of three hundred picked troops, for whom the polis provided training and sustenance, and 
for this reason they were called “the battalion from the polis” (in those days they used to call the 
acropolis the polis)’); cf. Polyainos 2.5.1 (Γοργίδας πρῶτος ἐν Θήβαις τὸν ἱερὸν λόχον συνέταξεν) 
(‘Gorgidas was the first to put together the Sacred Battalion at Thebes’). 

Gorgidas hipparch before the Spartan invasion: Plut., De gen. 5 (5788): most of the previous 
legitimately elected hipparchs except for Gorgidas and Platon had gone into exile, so that it was 
impossible for their illegally appointed successors to perform the required ritual on handing over the 
office. 

Gorgidas with Chabrias against Agesilaos: Diod. Sic. 15.32.2-6; Polyainos 2.1.1.2; against 
Phoibidas: Polyainos 2.5.2; presumed dead by 375 Bc: Buckler 1980a: 41. 
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before the summer of 382, and had merely to be reconstituted in 378. 
Plutarch notes that, during the Spartan occupation, Epameinondas had 
kept the young men of Thebes in a constant state of physical fitness in the 
gymnasia, using the Spartans as unwitting sparring partners. 

The ἱερὸς λόχος, as Gorgidas organized it, was made up of 300 picked men 
whom he disposed along the front rank of the hoplite phalanx. They were 
trained and fed at the expense of the polis, and based on the Kadmeia, as a 
result of which they were called the λόχος ἐκ πόλεως. As such they would have 
been permanently on call and ready for action in the event of any emergency. 
The credit for using the corps as a single unit rather than strung out along the 
front line is given to Pelopidas, as a result of his success at Tegyra.’ 

In his Life of Pelopidas Plutarch notes that, from the time when 
Pelopidas was first elected to military office, until his death in 364, the 
Thebans never ceased electing him every year, either to lead the ἱερὸς 
λόχος, or — more usually — to be a Boiotarch. That is, they elected him 
to either a local or a federal military magistracy. Elsewhere, Plutarch 
observes that at the time of his death (in 364) Pelopidas was serving his 
thirteenth term as Boiotarch. If we assume that his first term had been in 
378, this would leave two years between 378 and 364 in which he was not a 
Boiotarch. One of these we know was 371. The other must have been 375, 
the year of Tegyra, when he commanded the ἱερὸς λόχος." 


5 Agesilaos’ invasion of 378: Xen., Hell. 5.4.38-55; Diod. Sic. 15.32.1-6, 33.4-6, 34.1-2 (placing the 
events in the following year, that is, 377); Nep., Chabrias 1-3; Polyainos 2.1.2; 2.5.2. 

First public engagement in 378: Munn 1993: 158-9. It has been argued that Gorgidas founded the 
unit in 378 BC or so: inter alios, Dover 1965: 9-15, esp. 13. 

Keeping fit in the gymnasia: Plut., Pel. 7.5. The repeated invasions of Boiotia by the Spartans were 
regarded sarcastically by Antalkidas as having given the Thebans the opportunity to learn how to 
fight at little expense to themselves. Apparently they needed the training: Plut., Pel. 15.3. 

Λόχος ἐκ πόλεως: Plut., Pel. 18.1 (see the preceding note). 

Disposition of the ἱερὸς λόχος: Plut., Pel. 19.3-4 (Τὸν οὖν ἱερὸν λόχον τοῦτον ὁ μὲν Γοργίδας 
διαιρῶν εἰς τὰ πρῶτα ζυγὰ καὶ παρ᾽ ὅλην τὴν φάλαγγα τῶν ὁπλιτῶν προβαλλόμενος ἐπίδηλον οὐκ 
ἐποίει τὴν ἀρετὴν τῶν ἀνδρῶν, οὐδ᾽ ἐχρῆτο τῇ δυνάμει πρὸς κοινὸν ἔργον, ἅτε δὴ διαλελυμένῃ καὶ 
πρὸς πολὺ μεμιγμένῃ τὸ φαυλότερον’ (4) ὁ δὲ Πελοπίδας, ὡς ἐξέλαμψεν αὐτῶν f] ἀρετὴ περὶ Τεγύρας 
καθαρῶς [καὶ] περὶ αὐτὸν ἀγωνισαμένων, οὐκ ἔτι διεῖλεν οὐδὲ διέσπασεν, ἀλλ᾽ ὥσπερ σώματι 
χρώμενος ὅλῳ προεκινδύνευεν «ἐν» τοῖς μεγίστοις ἄγωσιν.) (“Now Gorgidas distributed this Sacred 
Battalion along the front ranks, placing them in the front, all along the hoplite phalanx; but in doing 
this he failed to make their quality conspicuous, and did not use the force for a common purpose, 
inasmuch as it had been diluted and mingled with a large and inferior whole; (4) but Pelopidas, when 
their excellence had shone forth clearly at Tegyra when they fought under his leadership, did not 
thereafter divide them up or scatter them, but using them as a single unit, he placed them at the 
forefront in the most important battles’). 

Tegyra: Plut., Pel. 16.2-17.8, 19.4. See below, on Diodoros account. 

Pelopidas constantly in office: Plut., Pel. 15.5 (Ag’ ἧς γὰρ εἵλοντο πρῶτον ἡγεμόνα τῶν ὅπλων 
οὐκ ἐπαύσαντο καθ᾿ ἕκαστον ἐνιαυτὸν ἄρχοντα χειροτονοῦντες, ἀλλ᾽ ἢ τὸν ἱερὸν λόχον ἄγων ἢ τὰ 
πλεῖστα βοιωταρχῶν ἄχρι τῆς τελευτῆς ἔπραττεν) (‘From the time they first chose him to command 


a 
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Some people, writes Plutarch, say that the Ἱερὸς λόχος was composed of 
pairs of homosexual lovers, ἐρασταί and ἐρώμενοι. Here the Thebans drew 
on what was, by this time, an established custom with them, whereby a 


the hoplites they never ceased electing him to public office every year: he either led the Sacred 
Battalion, or for the most part served as a Boiotarch right up to his death’). 

Pelopidas not a Boiotarch in 371 (at Leuktra): Plut., Pel. 20.3 (βοιωτάρχης μὲν οὖν οὐκ 
ἀποδεδειγμένος, ἄρχων δὲ τοῦ ἱεροῦ λόχου) (‘He had not been appointed a Boiotarch, but was 
leading the Sacred Battalion’); cf. Nep., Pelopidas 4.2 (Leuctrica pugna imperatore Epaminonda hic fuit 
dux delectae manus) (‘At the battle of Leuctra Epaminondas was commander-in-chief and he was 
leader of the elite corps’) and Deinarchos 1.73 (quoted above in the text). Note also Paus. 9.13.6—7, 
who names the seven Boiotarchs of the day. 

Pelopidas’ terms as Boiotarch: Plut., Pel. 34.7 (ἐν τῇ τρισκαιδεκάτῃ βοιωταρχίᾳ ... ἀπέθανεν) 
(‘He died during his thirteenth term as Boiotarch’). 

Diod. Sic. 15.81.4 claims that Pelopidas was Boiotarch continuously from the time of the liberation 
of Thebes in 379/378 until his death, but this must be incorrect. Earlier in the same chapter (15.81.2) 
Diodoros writes that Pelopidas was the only Boiotarch to have defeated the Lakedaimonians. 
According to the manuscripts this passage refers to a battle at Tegea (Ev δὲ τῇ περὶ Τεγέαν [codd.; 
Τεγύραν Steph.] μάχῃ μόνος Πελοπίδας τῶν βοιωταρχῶν ἐνίκησε τοὺς Λακεδαιμονίους) (‘At the 
battle of Tegea Pelopidas was the only one of the Boiotarchs to defeat the Lakedaimonians’). 
Although the correction of Τεγέαν to Τεγύραν seems to impose itself, the error probably goes 
back, not to some copyist, but at least as far as Diodoros himself, who actually describes the battle of 
Tegyra in another passage (15.37), only there he writes of Thebans attacking Orchomenos with 500 
ἐπιλέκτοις ἀνδράσι (‘elite troops’). It is possible that the battle at Tegea to which Diodoros refers was 
actually the campaign to the Peloponnese of 369 Bc, when Pelopidas was indeed a Boiotarch, and 
that the author, or his source, has confused the two incidents. In this case, the text at 15.81.2 should 
not be emended, nor should any credence be given to Diodoros’ calling Pelopidas a Boiotarch at 
Tegyra. (Xenophon too may have referred to what we know as the battle of Tegyra as the battle of 
Orchomenos: at Leuktra, ἦν δὲ τὸ μὲν Θηβαίων ἱππικὸν μεμελετηκὸς διά τε τὸν πρὸς Ὀρχομενίους 
πόλεμον καὶ διὰ τὸν πρὸς Θεσπιᾶς (“The Theban cavalry had been trained in the conflicts against the 
Orchomenians and Thespians’) (Hell. 6.4.10)). 

Georgiadou 1997: 221-2, who also prefers Plutarch over Diodoros in the matter of Pelopidas’ 
Boiotarchies, suggests that the second year in which he was not Boiotarch might have been 368 Bc, 
because of /G vii.2407, a proxeny decree of the Boiotoi for a Carthaginian, listing [β]οιωταρχιόντων 
Τίμων[ος]. | Δαιτώνδαο, Θίωνος, Mé[A]loovos, Ἱππίαο, Εὐμαρί[δ]αο, | Πάτρωνος. This is dated το 
369 Bc by Wiseman 1969: 197, but to 361 or 363 by Roesch 1984 = Teiresias Epigraphica Ε.δ5.27. 
Another possible candidate would be JG vii.2408, revised by Roesch 1984 = Teiresias Epigraphica 
E.85.28 (a proxeny decree of the Boiotoi for a Byzantine, listing βοιωταρχιόντων | Ἀσωποδώρω, 
Μαληκί]δαο, Διογίτ[ο]νος, Μιξί|[λ]αο, Ἀμινά[δ]αο, Ἱππίαο, | [Δ]αιτώνδαο, and dated by him near 
365 Bc. Wiseman 1969: 199 dates it 363 Bc. These, and other proxeny decrees from this period, will 
repay further study. See for now Mackil 2013: 418-21, 422-3, 424-6; Vlachogianni 2004-9; and 
Gartland 2013: 30-1. 

Buckler 1979: 62 note 37, followed by Georgiadou 1997: 144-5, has argued that because Pelopidas 
also commanded cavalry at Tegyra, he was therefore ‘both /ochagos of the Band’ and a Boiotarch. 
What Plutarch actually wrote was that when Pelopidas heard that the Spartan garrison had left 
Orchomenos to campaign against Lokris, he marched towards Orchomenos in the hope of finding it 
undefended, taking with him the ἱερὸς λόχος and a small number of cavalrymen (Pel. 16.2-3 (286a)). 
The impression Plutarch gives is of Pelopidas seizing a fleeting opportunity and taking with him 
whatever troops he had ready. The passage is not evidence for Pelopidas’ being both leader of the 
ἱερὸς λόχος and a Boiotarch at the same time. As I have pointed out in the body of the text, the ἱερὸς 
λόχος was purely a Theban organization. The real question is whether Pelopidas or anyone else was 
constitutionally entitled to occupy both a local and a federal office at the same time. To this I have no 
certain answer, although I suspect he was not. 
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youth’s upbringing included being taken up by an older male. There is 
no evidence that the homosexual relationship was restricted to the ἱερὸς 
λόχος, but it was rather part and parcel of the education of the youth of 
Thebes. This was apparently institutionalized: Plutarch attributes the 
institution to unnamed νομοθέται. We do know the identity of one of 
these. This was Philolaos, a Corinthian Bakchiad, who, according to 
Aristotle, spent the latter years of his life in Thebes. Aristotle, again, is 
quoted by Plutarch as writing that in his time it was still customary for 
ἐρώμενοι to swear oaths of loyalty to their ἐρασταί at the tomb of Iolaos. 
Iolaos, as being the nephew, squire, and reputedly the ἐρώμενος of 
Herakles, was a suitable rôle model for any young ἐρώμενος. How far 
back the custom went it is impossible to say, but once again, like the 
entire phenomenon of institutionalized homosexuality itself, it is not 
restricted to the ἱερὸς λόχος. 

Except for Xenophon’s slighting reference to the discomfiture of the 
Theban epilektoi outside Corinth in 369, we know nothing of the activities 
of the ἱερὸς λόχος between the battle of Leuktra and the battle of 
Chaironeia of 338, the last and fatal occasion of its existence. They fought 
and fell together, and the sight of their bodies lying together in death as 
they had been in life is said to have moved King Philip το tears." 


7 Pairs of homosexual lovers: Plut., Pel. 18.2; Ath. 13 (5618), 13 (6024); Polyainos 2.5.1. 

Pammenes is said to have introduced the practice of arranging hoplite formations so that ἐρασταί 
and ἐρώμενοι were stationed together in the formation, the idea being that the ties binding each pair 
together would ensure that they stayed in their formations and fought either until death or victory: 
Plut., Quaest. Conv. 1.2.6 (618c—D); Amat. 17 (7618) (in neither case does Plutarch refer to the ἱερὸς 
λόχος). 

Institutionalization of the practice: Plut., Pel. 19.1. 

Philolaos: Arist., Pol. 2.12.7—11 (1274a—b). 

Oaths of loyalty: Arist., fr. 97. See Plut., Amat. 17 (761D-£). 

There was a substantial age difference between ἐραστής and ἐρώμενος, at Thebes as elsewhere. In 
Thebes it was the custom for the ἐραστής to give his ἐρώμενος a suit of armour on the latter's 
enrolment as an ἀνήρ, an adult male, a citizen: Plut., Amat. 17 (7618). On the age difference see 
Sallares 1991: 166-7. Enrolment in the ἱερὸς λόχος, if it chanced to happen, could not have taken 
place before both ἐραστής and ἐρώμενος were ἄνδρες, since it is highly unlikely that an active hoplite 
formation would have included anyone below the age of majority. 

Plut., Pel. 18.7. 

Georgiadou 1997: 154-5 states that after Epameinondas death Pammenes took over the ἱερὸς 
λόχος, but there is no evidence for this. Pammenes was, indeed, the leading Theban general of his day 
between Mantineia and his unfortunate mission to Asia Minor, but he seems always to have been in 
charge of large rather than small forces. 

It is curious that the Ἱερὸς λόχος does not figure in any account of the battles of the Sacred War, or 
for that matter of the Theban Hegemony (excepting Corinth in 369). It is possible that, although 
they trained together, they did not fight as a unit any more until 338. 


oo 
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The ἱερὸς λόχος was a purely Theban body, but it began as a local 
adaptation of a pan-Boiotian institution, which was developed almost by 
accident into a fully independent fighting unit. 


2 Delion (424 BC) 


Although he was probably not present himself, Thucydides gives a detailed 
description of the battle of Delion.? The Boiotian force was drawn up as 
follows: on the right wing were the Thebans and their ξύμμοροι;“ on the 
left the Thespians, Tanagrans, and Orchomenians; in the centre men from 
Haliartos, Koroneia, Kopai, and others from the region of Lake Kopais 
(4.93.3). 

The account of the battle in Diod. Sic. 12.69-70 is hardly more than a 
summary, but it adds two details not given by Thucydides. According to 
Diodoros (12.70.2) the battle began with a cavalry engagement in which 
the Athenians had the upper hand; earlier (12.70.1) he had noted that the 
front rank of the entire Boiotian line consisted of 300 select troops, whom 
the Boiotians called ‘chariot-drivers and chariot-warriors’: προεµάχοντο δὲ 
πάντων οἱ trap ékeivois ἡνίοχοι καὶ παραβάται καλούμενοι, ἄνδρες 
ἐπίλεκτοι τριακόσιοι (“There fought in the front rank those whom they 
called chariot drivers and chariot warriors, 300 elite troops’). Προεμάχοντο 
means that ‘they fought as the front rank’, that is, they were stationed in 
the most vulnerable and dangerous position, where training and skill were 
even more important than courage and obedience." 

Diodoros’ testimony has been rejected by some, but there is no parti- 
cular reason to reject it out of hand, and in fact, a number of funerary 
monuments seem to support him and confirm the existence of this corps. 

At least nine funereal reliefs — including three from Thebes and four 
from the Tanagraia — belong to a group identified by A. D. Keramopoullos 
as representing warriors who had been killed in the battle of Delion. 


? Thuc. 4.76, 4.89—96. His absence: Pritchett 1969: 24 and note τ. 
1° [n other words, those who συνετέλουν εἰς Θήβας (that is, who combined their τέλη with those of 
Thebes): Hell. Oxy. 385-90 Chambers (Plataians and those from Skolos, Erythrai, and Skaphai), 
436—41 (those from Aulis, Schoinos, and Potniai). 

The division of the territory into τέλη may go back at least to the Bronze Age: see Schachter 
2000b: 13-14. 

The Boiotian τέλη of the Hellenistic period have been the subject of several illuminating studies 
by D. Knoepfler. For a reasonably up-to-date bibliography, see Knoepfler 2002: 146 note 149, and 
see Müller 2011. 

Several commentators take this as meaning that the 300 fought only in front of the Thebans. This is 


not so. Diodoros is explicit: προεµάχοντο . . . πάντων. 
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He knew only five of these, the others having been added since. There are 
fragments of at least one other in the storerooms of the Thebes Museum. 
All are in the same dark limestone, which seems to come from the regions 
of Thebes, and more particularly Tanagra. What survives are the artist’s 
guidelines incised by a stylus in dots and continuous lines. The scenes 
depicted would have been painted. See the Appendix. 

Seven of the stelai are preserved more or less complete; the others are 
fragmentary. The style of the reliefs has led art historians towards a date 
between the last quarter of the fifth century Bc and the early years of the 
fourth century. Eight of the stelai bear the names of the deceased. The 
lettering pre-dates the adoption of the Ionic alphabet, and is by at least 
three different hands. It would appear that the names were inserted by 
literate stonemasons only after the artists had finished their work (there is 
at least one instance of overlapping between lettering and scene). The 
lettering in all cases is consistent with a date within the last quarter of the 
fifth century. Since the battle was fought late in the year that we call 424 Bc, 
the earliest possible date for the creation of these monuments would be 
423 BC. The names of three of the four men honoured on stelai from the 
Tanagraia (and perhaps the other as well) are also found on a list of names 
from Tanagra which is generally identified as a list of Tanagran casualties 
from the battle of Delion. The fact that none of the stelai has a Thespian 
origin may be accidental; on the other hand, the fact that the stone used 
probably came from near Tanagra — not to mention similarities in style and 
content — suggests that these monuments came from the same workshop, 
and that its clientéle was restricted to the families of fallen warriors from 
Thebes and Tanagra. As for the Thespians, they may have concentrated 
their efforts on erecting a large public monument surmounted by the statue 
ofa lion.” In any case, their heavy losses severely weakened the hoplite class 
of the polis, and individual families may have found it impossible to 
commemorate their dead on so lavish a scale.” 


7 See Schilardi 1977. The lion was blown up early in 1921 by treasure hunters: Keramopoullos 1920: 18 
note 4. 

? As Thucydides puts it, the flower of the Thespians had perished (4.133.1: 6 τι ἦν αὐτῶν ἄνθος 
ἀπολώλει). He gives this as the Thebans’ real reason for tearing down the fortifications of Thespiai in 
the summer of 423, as it made their work easier. The Thebans for their part claimed to have done it 
because the Thespians had been guilty of ἀττικισμός. I have suggested elsewhere that the Theban 
attack was made to counteract a pro-Athenian uprising after Delion (Schachter 1996a: 118). It is 
interesting in this respect to note that there are at least four surviving examples at Thespiai of 
tombstones being re-used towards the end of the fifth century Bc. Although the re-use of earlier 
blocks is common enough in the Hellenistic and Roman periods, it is relatively rare in the Classical 
period, and hints at difficulties and social disruption, to say the least: see the introductory note to 


IThesp, fasc. 1, pp. vi-vii. 
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Six of the more or less complete stelai depict a warrior in profile, facing 
to the viewer’s right, standing, left leg slightly bent, right leg straight, on 
uneven ground rising to the right; the outstretched left arm passes through 
the handle of a round shield of which the interior is visible, and the right 
hand holds a spear or sword horizontally. All but one of the men are 
bearded, and each wears a conical pilos as helmet.'* 

Mnason, from Thebes, wears a short chiton. His right shoulder and feet 
are bare. Byillei, from Agioi Theodoroi at Thebes, wears a himation; he too 
is barefoot. 

Rhynchon (Thebes) wears only a short cloak and laced sandals. On the 
inside of the shield are depicted Bellerophon on Pegasos and the Chimaira. 
On the ground are two stones, probably missiles. 

Saugenes, from Tanagra, is also naked save for a cloak and sandals. 
Bellerophon and the Chimaira are depicted on the inside of his shield. 
Saugenes fights with his sword; his spear lies broken on the ground, on 
which are three stone missiles. A fourth stone is visible to the right of 
Saugenes’ head, probably approaching it, and the tip of a spear is visible 
pointing at his shield: Saugenes is in serious trouble. 

The stele of Pherenikos comes from Asopia, formerly Chlembotsari, in 
the Tanagraia. His dress and the scene on his shield are apparently similar 
to those of Rhynchon and Saugenes; his sword hangs in its scabbard from 
his shoulder. 

The gables of the stelai of Rhynchon and Saugenes show a scene of 
mourning and a symposion respectively. The stele of Pherenikos is bordered 
by two Ionic columns, one surmounted by a Sphinx, the other by a Siren. 

Nikias (provenance unknown) is said to wear a conical helmet and a 
knee-length garment similar to a woman's peplos, which is fastened at the 
waist. His sheathed sword hangs from a baldric; he attacks with his lance, 
his shield (seen sideways on) is in his left hand. He seems to wear a cloak, 
part of which is visible on his left side. 

Athanias, said to be from Tanagra, is clean-shaven and stands at ease 
facing right; he wears the conical helmet, with a wreath around it, a short 
belted tunic fastened over the left shoulder and leaving the right one bare, 
and he wears shoes. The hilt of his sword, hanging from its baldric, is 
visible on the left; in his right hand he holds his spear, the pointed end 
down; his left hand rests on top of his shield, which is grounded; on the 


^ Generally identified in the publications of the stelai as the conical Boiotian-Corinthian leather 
helmet, the κυνία. However, it, like the ἐξωμίς (see below, note 16), was typical of the armour worn 
by Spartan hoplites and was probably borrowed from them. See Sekunda and Hook 1998: 29-30. 
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inside of the shield is the scene of Bellerophon on Pegasos slaying the 
Chimaira. 

All that is left of the stele of Koiranos from Tanagra is the upper part of 
the helmet and shield of the warrior, who is facing right. A fragment of a 
stele, in the Louvre, shows the head of a bearded warrior turned three- 
quarters to the left; he wears a wreathed conical helmet; the point of his 
lance is just visible on the left; near his head (to the left) is an incised circle, 
perhaps a stone. 

Athanias, Byillei, Rhynchon, Saugenes, Pherenikos, and the anonymous 
warrior on the Louvre fragment all wear wreaths around their helmets. 
Such wreaths were worn — in art at any rate — by Spartans fallen in battle, 
and it is probable that in the Boiotian reliefs they had the same meaning.” 

Four or five of the warriors wear the ἐξωμίς, a simplified form of chiton 
attached at the left shoulder, leaving the right shoulder bare. It appears to 
have been worn in battle by the Spartans, from whom others took it over, 
yet another example of the influence of Sparta in military matters." Two of 
the warriors are nude: Rhynchon has a flowing cape attached around the 
throat; Saugenes has a rolled-up garment — cape or exomis — covering his 
left shoulder, knotted at his right hip and belted at the waist. 

Four of the men — two clothed, two nude — have the scene of 
Bellerophon on Pegasos attacking the Chimaira on the inside of their 
shields. This motif is common enough in Archaic and Classical art, but 
it is particularly appropriate on monuments commemorating Boiotians 
who died defending their homeland. According to Hesiod, the Chimaira 
was not only the daughter of one of the monsters slain by Herakles, and the 


5 Blech 1982: 61 (olive), 107 (dead warriors). 

Keramopoullos 1920: 3—9 argued that at least one of the warriors wore a laurel wreath and that this 

identified him as a daphnephoros. Daumas 1998: 195-200 and 2001 believes that the wreaths identify 
these men as initiates of the Kabiroi. This is unlikely, if only because at the time the Theban 
Kabirion was probably still a relatively small sanctuary which belonged to a small group of families of 
Thebans: see Chapter 20 (= Schachter 20024: 112-13, 117-18). 
Exomis: Losfeld 1991: 90-4. It is normally associated with workmen; its military use is illustrated on 
the funeral stele of Lisas of Tegea (who also wears the pilos), from the second half of the fifth century 
Bc: Clairmont 1993: 245-55, no. 1.194 (with bibliography), to which add Sekunda 1994: 177-8.195, 
and Sekunda and Hook 1998: 21. The original publication was Pottier 1880; the inscription is 
published as JG ii*.10436, where it is dated c. 400 Bc. Clairmont: it ‘stands in the tradition of the 
depiction of warriors in Attic art from the mid-sth century onwards’. 

The only relevant literary source is Plut., Kleomenes 37.5: the king, ἐνδυσάμενος τὸν χιτῶνα καὶ 
τὴν ῥαφὴν ἐκ τοῦ δεξιοῦ παραλυσάμενος ὤμου, γυμνῷ τῷ ξίφει μετὰ τῶν φίλων ἐξεπήδησεν 
ἐνεσκευασμένων ὁμοίως, δεκατριῶν ὄντων (‘having put on his tunic, he undid the seam over his 
right shoulder, and with his sword drawn, he strode forth, accompanied by thirteen of his “friends”, 
similarly accoutred’). 
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mother of another, she was also the mother of Phix, the Sphinx, the bane of 
the Kadmeians (Καδμείοισιν ὄλεθρον).΄ 

Henri Van Effenterre has noted of Rhynchon that, although he fights 
on the ground, he is wearing a cavalryman’s chlamys, and he wonders 
whether the stele actually depicts a cavalryman without his mount." In 
fact, Rhynchon and Saugenes (and perhaps Pherenikos) are dressed after 
the manner of parabatai, warriors who were borne into battle on char- 
iots, and, once at close quarters, leapt to the ground and engaged in 
hand-to-hand combat. This was how Homeric heroes fought, and it was 
they after whom the Boiotian elite troops named themselves fvioxot καὶ 
παραιβάται. 

The figures on these stelai call to mind the personages on two reliefs of 
the end of the fifth century from the Amphiareion of Oropos. One, in 
Berlin, shows four horses drawing a chariot to the left; the charioteer wears 
an exomis; his passenger is naked, with a flowing cape, a round shield, and a 
crested helmet; both men are bearded. Only the occupants of the chariot 
survive in the other relief, in Athens; they too face left, the charioteer wears 
a chiton (or exomis); his passenger is naked with flowing cape, shield, and 
crested helmet; he is bearded, the charioteer seems not to be. These two 
reliefs have been associated with the apobasis, a competition apparently 
restricted to Attica and Boiotia, which involved the apobates leaping down 
from the chariot. The race is attested at the Amphiareion on an inscription 
of 329/328 BC, and again in the first half of the first century Bc, and is 
mentioned in literary sources roughly contemporary with the fourth- 
century inscription. ^ 


Hes., Theog. 313-32. I follow West 1966: 256, in taking Chimaira, rather than Echidna, as the mother 
of Phix. See his comment on line 326. 

Grossmann 2001: 101-3.37 points out that the myth of Bellerophon and the Chimaira ‘appears to 
have been decidedly unpopular at Athens by the end of the fifth century Bc. The choice of the hero 
Bellerophon by the Boeotians to decorate the interior scenes on the shields is interesting in light of 
what seems to be a complete suppression of this hero in Athenian iconography. Depiction of the 
myth was very popular in Athenian art during the Archaic period, but it disappeared from the 
repertoire in the fifth century Bc and did not reappear.’ This may be a coincidence. There does not 
seem to be any overtly anti-Athenian sentiment in the myth itself. 

Van Effenterre 1989: 109. 

See Detienne 1968: 318: ‘à Délion, une partie du corps d’élite des Thébains, — et ce sont alors des 
combattants à pied — s'appellera encore ἡνίοχοι et παραβάται: ils portent le titre anachronique de 
l'équipage du char homérique'; and cf. p. 314, quoted by Salmon 1976: 181, who observes that it was 
this corps that gave rise to the Theban ἱερὸς λόχος (pp. 181-2). 

Berlin relief: Bluemel 1928: 57-8, κ8ο (inv. 725) and pl. 69 = Petrakos 1968: 121.16 and pl. 38 = 
Petrakos 1974: 37 fig. 16. 

Athens relief: Svoronos 1911: 340-1.88 (inv. 1391) and pl. τν (right) = Petrakos 1968: 1212.17 and 
pl. 39 = Petrakos 1974: 39 fig. 17. 
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It is tempting to connect these reliefs with the funereal stelai (which, 
after all, come from fairly near the Amphiareion) and to identify the dead 
warriors on these stelai as being some of Diodoros’ heniochoi and para(i) 
batai, some of whom at least would have been killed at Delion. 

It is clear from Diodoros that the elite corps who fought at the battle of 
Delion were men who came from all over Boiotia, not only Thebes. The 
Theban ἱερὸς λόχος was clearly based on this pan-Boiotian model, but was 
restricted to Thebans alone. Gorgidas’ so-called invention of the ἱερὸς 
λόχος is to be regarded, therefore, as a reorganization of a pre-existing 
institution at a purely local level. He would have adapted to Theban 
purposes the Boiotian model of an elite corps, perpetually in training, 
drawn from the hoplite class, made up of close-knit pairs, who were used 
originally to form the front line of the hoplite phalanx, where discipline 
and training counted most.” 

In 413 Bc the Spartans and their allies sent hoplites to Sicily. The 
Boiotian contingent was led by two Thebans, Xenon and Nikon, and 
Hegesandros of Thespiai. It consisted of 300 hoplites; the number is 
suggestive, to say the least.** 

If this elite corps existed in 424, it cannot have sprung from nothing. 
The next stage, therefore, is to see if there is any earlier evidence. 


3 Sixth century 


As we work back in time from 424, the next satisfactory point of reference 
occurs in the sixth century BC. A bronze phiale which probably comes from 
Tanagra carries an inscription, dated 610—550 (?) which reads hiopóv 16 
Καρυκεξίο Φλόραφος ἀπάρχοντος λερτοῖς Θεβαίοις ἀνέθεαν (CT he chosen 
Thebans, led by Phlowax, dedicated this as the sacred property of the 
Karykeian’).” 


Ἀπόβασις in the fourth century Bc: JOrop. 298 (IG vii.4254) ll. 17-18; in the first century Bc: 
IOrop. 525 (IG vii.417 + 415) and 529 (AE (1925/6) 29.142). 

Literary sources: Harp., s.v. ἀποβάτης καὶ ἀποβαίνειν καὶ ἀποβατικοὶ τρόχοι (‘Apobates: leaping 
down and apobatic contortions’), referring to Deinarchos (fr. x.1 and LxxI-Lx11.2 Conimis), 
Lykourgos (fr. 1v.1 Conimis), and Theophrastos (fr. 23 Hager) (the last is quoted as having written 
χρῶνται δὲ... τούτῳ μόνοι τῶν Ἑλλήνων Ἀθηναῖοι καὶ Βοιωτοί) (“The only Hellenes to have this 
custom are the Athenians and Boiotians’). 

^ Diodoros refers to the παραιβάται as παραβάται, using the form popular in later antiquity. One 
late manuscript (F, of the fifteenth century) reads παραιβάται. See Casevitz 1972: ad 12.70.1, and cf. 
xvii-xviii (on F). 

# Thuc. 7.19.3, and cf. 7.43.7. 

? Jeffery 1990: 94.7. The original editor, Stavropoulos 1896: 243.1 gives no provenance. According to 
Perdrizet 1896: 242, he first saw the object "l'an dernier dans le commerce athénien’. 
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The verb ἀπάρχειν means to ‘lead the way’ or ‘reign far away from 
home’. The noun ἄπαρχος, meaning ‘commander’ is found twice in 
Aischylos.** Ἀπάρχειν, then, may be taken as a suitable verb to be used 
in a military context. The adjective λεκτός occurs elsewhere with the 
meanings ‘gathered, chosen, picked out’, when applied to people,” or 
‘capable of being spoken’ as applied to statements. Hesychios glosses 
λεκτοί as ἀριστεῖς, ἀριστεύς being used in the epic and later to identify a 
chief or a man excelling in valour. Within the context of the Tanagran 
inscription, λερτοί would seem to mean a picked group of Theban 
warriors, and I take it to be a forerunner of the word ἐπίλεκτοι. This is 
not an original suggestion, having already been put forward — briefly — by 
N. G. Pappadakis.^^ 

The presence of this group of Thebans at Tanagra implies, furthermore, 
that they were welcome there, and, accordingly, that the two poleis were on 
friendly terms during the first half of the sixth century Bc. The military 
nature of the group suggests that their visit to Tanagra may have been 
concerned with part of their training” or participation in a competition." 
It is possible that there was already in existence in the first half of the sixth 
century BC an elite corps made up of chosen troops from a number of 
poleis, who trained or competed together much as the local troops of the 
federal Boiotian army did later in the days of the Hellenistic Koinon. This 
of course also implies that some form of inter-state alliance already existed 
in the first half of the sixth century, for there could be no combined 


The god to whom it was dedicated could have been either Apollo or Hermes; it is impossible to be 
certain, especially since Hermes was the poliouchos of Tanagra, and his cult in the region probably 
goes back to the Bronze Age. 

It is customary among editors to change the dative plurals to nominatives, but this is not 
necessary. A similar formula occurs on the support of a tripod dedicated at the sanctuary of the 
Hero Ptoios at Akraiphia. This document, of c. 450 Bc (IG vii.2734), was restored by M. Feyel, 
largely on the analogy of the Tanagran inscription to [-- ἄρχοντος Ἀκρ]αιφίεσσι Ηέροι Πτοί[οι 
ἀνέθεαν]. The datives depend on the participles, but are, according to Feyel, logically the subject: 
Feyel 1943: 351. 

Aesch., Pers. 326-8; Aesch., Ag. 1227-30. 

In his note on the latter passage, Eduard Fraenkel cited the Tanagran inscription, which he 
translated “When Phlovax was at the head of the chosen Thebans’: Fraenkel 1962: 565-6. 
^5 Cf. Hes. fr. 234.3. 

At Chios — or perhaps nearby at Erythrai — a law dated 575/550 Bc — ML 8; SEG 35.921 — refers to a 
βολὴ ... δηµοσίη λεκτὴ πεντήφοντ᾽ ἀπὸ φυλῆς, that is, a council of the demos, made up of fifty 
members elected or selected from each tribe. 

Pappadakis 1923: 234 note 1. 

Compare the arrangements for a joint training expedition of the cavalry of Orchomenos and 

Chaironeia 288/280 Bc: SEG 28.461. 

a8 Compare the Hellenistic Pamboiotia and the Ptoia of late in the third century, where teams from 
different Boiotian poleis competed with each other: Schachter 1981-94: 1:71 and 3:20-1 (Ptoia), 1:124 
(Pamboiotia). 
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contingent without an inter-state body to organize it. This would put the 
existence of an alliance among at least some of the poleis of Boiotia well 
before any of the generally accepted dates for the organization of a Boiotian 
‘league’. There is no reason to be particularly surprised at this, for our 
earliest document, the Homeric Catalogue of Ships, already shows the 
Boiotoi fighting together as a united force.” 

The evidence for the years between the first half of the sixth century and 
424 is sparse and sketchy, but there are some hints. Diodoros, it will be 
recalled, wrote that the 300 Boiotian ἡνίοχοι and παράβαται at Delion 
προεμάχοντο the entire Boiotian force, that is, that they fought in the front 
rank. The expression ἐν προμάχοις is used conventionally to describe the 
way a brave man fights and dies: he is in there among the best of them. 
There are two examples from Boiotia that employ this image, but go 
further and may be taken as indirect references to an elite group of warriors 
actually fighting in the front rank. One is a funereal epigram at Thisbe, 
from late in the sixth century, reading “Here lies Phanes, a friend to fellow 
townsman and stranger alike, who fell fighting bravely in the front rank’: 
Ἀσστοῖ[ς| καὶ χσένοισι Daves φίλος [ἐνθάδε κεῖται, | hó]s πο[τ] 
᾿᾽ἀρισστεύον ἐν προμάχοις [ἔπεσεν]. 

Ἀριστεύειν and ἄριστος, like ἐν προμάχοις, are conventional terms used 
to describe brave warriors. However, I have been able to find only two 
examples of their being used together, both of them Boiotian. In the case of 
this inscription, the combination suggests that Phanes might have been a 
member of a troop of λεκτοί/ἐπίλεκτοι who fought and died in the front 
ranks. The occasion might well have been the fateful day in 506 Bc, when 
the Boiotoi were routed by the Athenians.” 

The other example is Pind., /sthm. 7, written perhaps in 454 BC, at any 
rate near the end of the poet’s life. The ode celebrates the victories of the 
Theban pankratiast Strepsiades. His namesake and uncle had died in 
battle. He breathed his last προμάχων ἀν ὅμιλον, ἔνθ᾽ ἄριστοι | ἔσχον 
πολέμοιο νεῖκος ἐσχάταις {ἐπ᾽} ἐλπίσιν (35-6): ‘amid the throng of fighters 
in the front line, where the bravest kept up the struggle of the battle with 
lost hopes’. This has been seen as an allusion to either the battle of Tanagra 
or that of Oinophyta.*” Once again the combination of πρόμαχοι and 


? One, moreover, over which no single member dominated: there were five rulers, seven counting 
the two Minyan chieftains, a total which recalls the college of seven Boiotarchs. See Chapter 1 
(= Schachter 1996b: 15-16). 

?? IG vii.2247 = GVI 321 = Hansen 1983-9: 1:112. For the final words of each line, perhaps κεῖμαι, 
ἔθανον/ἔπεσονὸ (Dittenberger had proposed ἔθανε for the latter: see P. A. Hansen, ad loc.) 

* See Hdt. 5.77. * Bowra 1964: 153 (he favours Oinophyta). 
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ἄριστοι suggests that the elder Strepsiades, whenever he fell (for the 
argument about the dating is somewhat circular), may have been a member 
of an elite contingent. 

During the Persian Wars most of the Boiotians fought for the Persians, 
the Thebans with notable success, particularly their cavalry at Plataia. 
Earlier than this, however, a contingent of 700 Thespians and one of 
400 Thebans had joined Leonidas at Thermopylai. When the situation 
became truly desperate, Leonidas dismissed all other non-Spartiate troops 
except for the Thespians and Thebans. Herodotos says he kept the 
Thebans as hostages. If that were the case, however, the Thebans would 
have been the last people whom he would have wanted by his side in 
extremis. It is more likely, on the contrary, that he kept them with him 
because they were good at fighting and dependable. The Spartans and 
Thespians died to a man. Most, but not all, of the Thebans survived, but 
were branded by the Persians, which is hardly the act of a friend. The 
Theban contingent might conceivably have commended itself to Leonidas 
because it was as well trained as his own men. The relatively small number 
is suitable for a permanent elite.” 

If it is true that an elite corps was functioning in Boiotia as early as the 
first half of the sixth century, the question arises when it might have been 
organized. It would have to have been after the adoption of the hoplite 
formation, but not long after, for the retention of the aristocratic chariot- 
warfare titles suggests that it was meant to be a close imitation, but on a 
lower level, socially and economically, of an aristocratic formation. 

It must also have post-dated Hesiod, who, in his account of the farmer’s 
year, allocates no time for warfare. With Hesiod, we are back in the days 
when settlements were ruled by minor nobles, the basileis, and before the 
landed gentry, like Hesiod, had wrested for themselves a share of the right 
to govern, at the price of contributing to the defence of the community, 
not with tribute, but with their own bodies.** 

The introduction of hoplite tactics meant not only a change in the 
responsibility of the zeugitai to the community as a whole, but also a shift 
in the relationship between them and the ruling class. They adopted, as 


3 Thespians and Thebans at Thermopylai: Hdt. 7.202. Thebans kept as hostages: 7.222. Surviving 
Thebans branded: 7.233. 

The leader of the Theban contingent, Leontiades son of Eurymachos, might also have had ties of 
ξενία with Leonidas: see Chapter 5 (= Schachter 2004). 

** Roughly contemporary with Hesiod is a Boiotian Late Geometric kantharos in Göttingen, which 
shows, on one side, a horse-drawn chariot with a charioteer, and on the other, a chariot with 
charioteer and warrior, the latter helmeted, holding a dipylon shield, and wielding a spear, in the 
epic manner: Canciani 1965: 42.11; Ruckert 1976: 103.Ka3. 
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social climbers do, the aspirations, habits, and language of their social 
superiors. Thus their fighting units — not heroic champions but men ofthe 
line — assumed the title of epic heroes, Heniochoi and Parabatai; their 
education system too was modelled on that of their rulers: there is, for 
example, no hint of homosexuality in Hesiod’s rural society. This is a 
luxury — or necessity — of men who live in close quarters with each other. 


4 Hellenistic survivals/revivals 


One of the remarkable things about the Boiotians is how resilient they 
were: or, less kindly put, how old-fashioned and conservative. Having once 
invented an institution, they revived it over and over again, with appro- 
priate modifications to suit changed circumstances. We see this in the 
various stages of their confederate union, and we see it also in their military 
elite, which did not utterly die out in 338 with the obliteration of the 
Theban Ἱερὸς λόχος, but which survived, or rather was revived, under the 
Hellenistic Koinon. 

Around the middle of the third century Bc the Boiotian Koinon reorga- 
nized its army along more modern lines, under strong Macedonian influ- 
ence. Several inscriptions from the second half of the third century name 
components of this army, which, although it was federal in nature and 
standards, was organized, recruited, and trained locally. Each member 
polis was responsible for its own contributions to the federal army in 
manpower, horsepower, and equipment. The federal standards were 
imposed by law, and were tested by means of annual competitions in the 
late autumn, that is, at the end of the fighting/training season, and just 
before the sowing of the major crop. The occasion was the celebration of 
the Pamboiotia in Koroneia in the month Pamboiotios. 

Three inscriptions record dedications to local gods by victorious τέλη. 
One, from Lebadeia, is a dedication by the local cavalry. The second was 
found at Thisbe, and lists the victorious members of the téAos of Koroneia. 
This dates from the second half of the century, as does the third, from 
Thespiai. A stele from Thespiai lists magistrates of the polis for two 
successive years. These lists begin with the eponymous archon, followed 
by the three polemarchs and their secretary, the hipparch, the magistrates 
elected to serve at the federal capital at Onchestos, and finally the rest of the 
local magistrates.” 


? IG vii.3087 (Lebadeia); SEG 3.354 (Thisbe); /Thesp 201 = SEG 3.355 (Thespiai); /Thesp 84 (Thespian 


magistrates). 
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M. Feyel,*® noting that in all these documents the sequence cavalry— 
agema-other infantry was immutable, concluded that the agema and the 
epilektoi were elite infantry formations. The epilektoi, he suggested, were 
peltophorai on constant call, and therefore in need of frequent exercise, 
while the agema — by virtue of their regular citation at the head of the 
infantry — were the real elite corps, drawn either from young recruits of the 
‘best’ families or those who had distinguished themselves by their military 
abilities. The word ἄγημα occurs first in Xenophon, where it seems to 
mean a leading contingent: he is writing about Spartan military tactics.” In 
the Macedonian armies it denoted a special troop probably closely asso- 
ciated with the person of the king. Macedonian ἀγήματα vary between 
cavalry and infantry. The Boiotian group seems to have been an infantry 
formation.” 

Ἐπίλεκτοι, on the other hand, is a much vaguer term, referring either to 
a group selected for use on a specific occasion or to a full-time military unit. 
The unusual feature of the Boiotian documents is that both agema and 
epilektoi appear together on three of them, with the agema always taking 
precedence. 

I suggest, then, that the agema of the Hellenistic Boiotian army was, 
despite the Macedonian connotations of its name, a direct descendant of 
the elite corps of /ektoi and epilektoi of the sixth and fifth centuries, 


which spawned, as an offshoot in the fourth century, the ἱερὸς λόχος of 
Thebes.*° 


5 Conclusion 


At some time early in the Archaic period, the Boiotians, like others, 
adopted the hoplite formation as their principal military tool. In order to 
counterbalance the risks entailed by placing too much reliance on a part- 
time citizens’ army, they formed separate units of their best fighting men, 
and kept them permanently at the ready. It was these troops who formed 
the core and literally the front line of the Boiotian army. The heart of each 
of these groups seems to have been pairs of homosexual lovers, who trained, 
fought, and, when necessary, died together. As a mark of distinction they 
were given the honorary epic titles of heniochoi and parabatai. 


36 Feyel 1942b: 2012. 7 Xen., Lac. 11.9, 3.6. °° Polyb. 5.82.4; App., Syr. 163.3. 
# This is Feyel’s conclusion: Feyel 1942b: 202. 
4° See now the useful analysis by Ruben Post: Post 2012, esp. pp. 87-96. 
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After the Peace of Antalkidas the Thebans concentrated on building 
their own army and their own special corps, the Ἱερὸς λόχος, at 
first identical to its Boiotian model, but, from 375 on, fighting as a 
separate unit. 

During the lifetime of the Hellenistic Koinon, the idea of α pan- 
Boiotian elite re-emerged in the form of the ἄγημα: the name had changed, 
but the principle remained the same, a special battalion made up of 
members from each of the member states of the Koinon. It seems not to 
have outlasted the dissolution of this confederacy in 171 Bc. 


APPENDIX: THE FUNEREAL STELAI 


(A) Bibliographies 


For ease of reference I list the stelai following the alphabetical order of the 
names of the departed: 


(3) Athanias (provenance unknown; Thebes Museum MO 47484"): 


J. Paul Getty Museum Journal 22 (1994) 60.2 (with illustration: photograph) 
(SEG 44.423); Towne-Markus 1997: 52-3 (with illustrations: photograph, 
drawing); Grossmann 2001: 101-3.37 (with illustrations: photograph, draw- 
ing); Schild-Xenidou 2008: 293.61. Cf. Bodel and Tracy 1997: ca 8; Daumas 
2001: 125 and note 2. 

Dimensions: 170.2 x 75 (top) / 80 (bottom) x 19 cm. The inscription: SEG 
44.423; see S. Aleshire, cited by Grossman 2001: 101 note 1 (perhaps a mixture 
of Sikyonian and Boiotian scripts), and Daumas 2001: 125 note 2 (“La graphie 
de l'inscription est particulièrement suspecte’), but see below, Section D. 


(2) Byillei (from Agioi Theodoroi — Thebes; Thebes Museum BE43): 


Threpsiades 1963: 13, 14-15 (illustration: pl. βι.ντι, photograph of squeeze of 
inscription); Schild-Xenidou 2008: 292.59 = 1972: 44.47; Demakopoulou 
and Konsola 1981: 75.8543 (pagination according to the English translation 


# Tam indebted to Dr Alexandra Harami, Ephor of the Ephorate of Antiquities of Boeotia, and to 
Antonia Livieratou, for the information concerning the present location of this stele, which was 
formerly in Malibu, in the J. Paul Getty Museum (inv. 93.44.47). 

** This may not have been its original provenance. Compare, for example, /G vii.1999, copied by H. G. 
Lolling at Erimokastro, and subsequently by Keramopoullos 1934/5: 7.89 as being ἐξ Ἁγίων 
Θεοδώρων τῶν Θηβῶν'. 
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of the Guide); Aravantinos 2010: 284 (illustration). Cf. Daumas 1998: 196 
note 29; Daumas 2001: 126 note 6. 

Dimensions: 100 x 61 x 17 cm. The inscription: Teiresias, Epigraphica 
82.90; Vottéro 2001: 152; LGPN 38 89 s.v. BuiAAn Thebes (1). 


(3) Koiranos (from Tanagra; Thebes Museum inv. 1392): 


Keramopoullos 1920: 8-10 (illustration: p. 8, fig. 2, drawing) (SEG 2.188); 
Schild-Xenidou 2008: 291.57 = 1972: 43--4.46. Cf. Daumas 1998: 196 note 29. 

Dimensions (fragmentary): 44 x 53 x 17 cm. The inscription: /G vii.639 
(copied by H. G. Lolling); SEG 2.188; Vottéro 2001: 187 (illustration: 
drawing); LGPN 38, 242 s.v. Koipavos Tanagra (1). (Perhaps this is one 
of the ‘few fragmentary pieces in the Museum storerooms': Demakopoulou 
and Konsola 1981: 74.) 


(4) Mnason (from Kazi: cemetery along the road 
to Thespiai; Thebes Museum 54): 


Vollgraff 1902: 554-5, 568-70 (illustration: pl. vu, drawing); 
Keramopoullos 1920: 1—2, 13-14, 18 (illustration: p. 1, fig. 1, photograph) 
(SEG 2.187); Karouzos 1934: 28.54 (illustration: fig. 24); Threpsiades 1963: 
13 (illustration: pl. βι.νι, photograph of squeeze of inscription); Schild- 
Xenidou 2008: 288.55 = 1972: 41-2.43; Demakopoulou and Konsola 1981: 
74-5 (illustration: pl. 39, photograph); Aravantinos 2010: 282-3 (illustra- 
tions). Cf. Van Effenterre 1989: 108 (illustration); Daumas 1998: 195—6; 
Daumas 2001: 125 (illustration: p. 126, fig. 1, drawing). 

Dimensions: 97 x 64 x 21 cm. The inscription: SEG 2.187; Teiresias, 
Epigraphica 82.90; Vottéro 2001: 153; LGPN 38, 291 s.v. Μνάσων Thebes (40). 


(5) Nikias (?from Tanagra; Athens, National Archaeological Museum 
Provisional inv. IT.8.14): 


Contoléon 1949: 395 and note 2; Kalogeropoulou 1968: 92 and note 4; 
Schild-Xenidou 2008: 294.63; Daumas 1998: 195 (‘elle vient de Tanagra’), 
196 (description) and note 28; Daumas 2001: 126 (description) and note 5. 
Cf. Demakopoulou and Konsola 1981: 74. 


(6) Pherenikos (from Asopia (Chlembotsari); Thebes Museum inv. 240): 


Threpsiades 1963: 13-14 (illustration: pl. o.11, photograph of squeeze of 
inscription); Schild-Xenidou 2008: 292.60 - 1972: 44.48; Demakopoulou 
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and Konsola 1981: 75.240 (SEG 31.395). Cf. Daumas 1998: 196 note 29; 
Daumas 2001: 126 note 6. 

Dimensions: 86 x 79 x 24 cm. The inscription: SEG 31.395; Teiresias, 
Epigraphica 82.90; Vottéro 2001: 187; LGPN 3B 419 s.v. Φερένικος 
Eilesion? (2). 


(7) Rhynchon (from Thebes; Thebes Museum inv. 55): 


Vollgraff 1902: 554—5 (illustration: pl. ντι, drawing); Keramopoullos 1920: 
2—4, 6-8 (illustration: pl. 1, drawing) (SEG 2.187); Karouzos 1934: 28.55 
(illustration: fig. 25); Threpsiades 1963: 13 (illustration: pl. Br.v, photograph 
of squeeze of inscription); Schild-Xenidou 2008: 290.57 = 1972: 42.44; 
Demakopoulou and Konsola 1981: 75.55, Aravantinos 2010: 285—7 (illustra- 
tions). Cf. Lochin 1994: 225.181 (illustration: 7.11 Pegasos 181, drawing); 
Daumas 1998: 196-8 (illustration: p. 214, fig. 43, drawing); Daumas 2001: 
125-8 (illustration: p. 126, fig. 1, drawing). 

Dimensions: 105 x 73 x 13 cm. The inscription: SEG 2.187; Jeffery 1990: 
95.21; Teiresias, Epigraphica 82.90; Vottéro 2001: 153; LGPN 3B 372 s.v. 
Ῥύνχων Thebes (2). 


(8) Saugenes (from Tanagra (inv. 1338); Thebes Museum inv. 56): 


Keramopoullos 1920: 10-12 (illustration: pl. 2, drawing) (SEG 2.189); 
Karouzos 1934: 29-30.56 (illustration: fig. 26); Threpsiades 1963: 13-14 
(illustration: pl. priv, photograph of squeeze of inscription); 
Kalogeropoulou 1968 (illustrations: p. 94, fig. 1 and p. 95, fig. 2, old 
and new drawings, respectively); Schild-Xenidou 2008: 289.56 = 1972: 
43.45; Demakopoulou and Konsola 1981: 75.56; Higgins 1986: 52 and 
185.44 (illustration: p. 52, fig. 45, drawing). Cf. Kurtz and Boardman 1971: 
232—3 (illustration: pl. 55, drawing); Lochin 1994: 224.157; Daumas 
1998: 196-8 (illustration: p. 216, fig. 44, drawing); Daumas 2001: 126—7 
(illustration: p. 127, fig. 2, drawing). 

Dimensions: 120 x 77 x 15 cm. The inscription: SEG 2.189; Teiresias, 
Epigraphica 82.90; Vottéro 2001: 187; LGPN 38 375 s.v. Σαυγένης Tanagra (1). 


(9) Anon. (Gréce?; Paris, Louvre, inv. Ma 3566): 


Hamiaux 1992: 240.253 (illustration: drawing). Cf. Daumas 1998: 196 note 
29; Daumas 2001: 125 note 4. 
Dimensions (fragmentary): 28 x 26.5 x 8 cm. 
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(10+) Demakopoulou and Konsola 1981: 74: 


“There are a few fragmentary pieces in the Museum storerooms.' See also 
(3) above. 


(B) The stone 


Haussoullier 1884: τό: ‘Quod ad tofum et lapidem nigrum, e Boeotia 
immo e Tanagrae viciniis adfluebant ... Lapis niger e Cerycio monte 
effoditur: durus admodum est nec tantum levis et saepe lineolis 
distinctus, quibus obstantibus incisos titulos difficillime discernas.’ 
Cf. pp. 20-1, 33-4. 

Vollgraff 1902: 554: ‘La pierre . . . est le calcaire noir à grain serré qui se 
rencontre dans le mont Ktipas sur la route de Thèbes à Chalcis.’ 

Keramopoullos 1920: 1: “Ai στῆλαι αὗται εἶνε ἐκ µέλανος λίθου, σφόδρα 
δυσχερῆ παρέχοντος τὴν ἐξεργασίαν, εὑρισκομένου δὲ καθ᾽ ὅλην τὴν 
Θηβαΐκην καὶ Ταναγραϊκὴν περιφέρειαν καὶ εἰς τὸν Κιθαιρῶνα᾽ (with a 
reference to Haussoullier, ρ. 16, 20, 33). 


(C) Dates 


(2 The stelai 


Schild-Xenidou 2008 and 1972 dates Byillei (2), Mnason (4), Pherenikos (6), 
Rhynchon (7), and Saugenes (8) c. 425/400 Bc, and Koiranos (3) c. 400 BC. 
Karouzos 1934 dates Mnason (4) and Rhynchon (7) c. 420, Saugenes (8) at 
about the end of the fifth or beginning of the fourth century. Threpsiades 
1963 dates Mnason (4) c. 420, Byillei (2), Pherenikos (6), Rhynchon (7), and 
Saugenes (8) at about the end of the fifth or beginning of the fourth century. 
Demakopoulou and Konsola 1981 date Mnason (4) c. 410/400, and 
Rhynchon (7) and Saugenes (8) early in the fourth century. Daumas 1998 
dates Mnason (4) end of the fifth century and Byillei (2), Koiranos (3), 
Pherenikos (6), Rhynchon (7), and Saugenes (8) beginning of the fourth 
century. Grossmann 2001 dates Athanias (1) c. 400. 


(ii) The inscriptions 


Paul Roesch in Teiresias, Epigraphica dates Byillei (2), Mnason (4), 
Pherenikos (6), Rhynchon (7), and Saugenes (8) at about the end of the 
fifth or beginning of the fourth century ΒΟ. Vottéro 2001 dates Koiranos (3) 
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in the middle of the fifth century, Saugenes (8) in the second half 
of the fifth century, Mnason (4) and Rhynchon (7) at the end of the 
fifth century, and Byillei (2) and Pherenikos (6) at about the end of 
the fifth or beginning of the fourth century Bc. Jeffery 1990 dates 
Rhynchon (7) ο 425/400. LGPN dates Byillei (2), Koiranos (3), 
Mnason (4), Pherenikos (6), Rhynchon (7), and Saugenes (8) c. 425/ 
400. Venencie 1960: 614 dates Koiranos (3) and Saugenes (8) at about 
the same time as the battle of Delion. Bodel and Tracy 1997 date 
Athanias (1) c. 400 BC. 


(iii) The Tanagra casualty list 


The Tanagran inscription 7G vii.s8s — re-edited by Venencie 1960: 
611-15.D — is a list of names of sixty-three men (no patronyms), two of 
whom (1.17 and 11.15-16) are identified as Eretrians. It can be assumed 
that the others are Tanagrans. This inscription is taken to be a list of 
casualties in a battle, and it is plausibly argued that the battle was the 
battle of Delion of 424.* 

Of the grave stelai under discussion here, four are said to be from the 
Tanagraia: Koiranos (3), Nikias (5), Pherenikos (6), and Saugenes (8). 
Three of these names occur on the casualty list: Koiranos (in the local 
Tanagran form Κοέρανος”') at 1v.1, Nikias at 1.15, and Saugenes at 1v.4. The 
first four names of column 1 are mostly lost; 1.1 and 1.2 end in -os. It is 
therefore possible that Pherenikos was one of these. 

It is surely not unreasonable to deduce from this that three if not all 
four of the Tanagran stelai commemorate men who fell at the battle of 
Delion. 


(D) Epigraphical hands 


As noted in the body of the chapter, the lettering of the names falls into 
three distinct groups: 


() Byillei (2) — Pherenikos (6) — Rhynchon (7) — Saugenes (8) 


a, u, V : the arms curve outward 
o : three-barred 


* Venencie 1960: 612214. — ** See Venencie 1960: 614 and 6o1 (on os for οι in Tanagra). 
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v : leaning to the right 
B, p : angular 
a : horizontal cross-bar 


(n) Mnason (4) 


The letters are straight up and down 
c : four-barred 
a : horizontal cross-bar 


(nur)  Athanias (τ) — Koiranos (3) 


a, 8, 9 : diamond-shaped 
o : three-barred 

v : leaning to the right 

p : angular, right leg long 
a : horizontal cross-bar. 


There are isolated anomalies in each group: the v in Mnason is straight up 
and down; the y of Saugenes isl rather than like a Boiotian lambda, upside 
down; the 9 of Athanias is cruciform (cruciform theta was not used in 
Boiotia after the first quarter of the fifth century, but was apparently 
fashionable in Sikyon during that century“). It is possible that the stone- 
masons were not Boiotians or at least were trained by non-Boiotians. The 
gamma of Saugenes, on the other hand, may have been due to the difficulty 
of working on this kind of stone. 

Other than these, none of the letter forms needs occasion surprise in 
the context of the last quarter of the fifth century in Boiotia. Group m1, 
however, requires additional comment, as the lettering of the name 
Athanias has led to the suggestion that the object is not genuine.*° In 
fact, although uncommon, this form of script is not unique in Boiotia. 
Aside from Koiranos, there is a stele from the Ptoion, which ought to 
be decisive in support of the authenticity of the stele of Athanias. The 
stone contains two prohibitions, one (at the top of the stele) dated to 
the first half of the century, the other (in the lower left-hand quadrant) 
from the second half.” The lettering of the second prohibition closely 


55 Jeffery 1990: 138. 46 Daumas 2001: 125: ‘disons-le d'emblée, fort suspecte' (and see above). 
47 Ducat 1971: 402—6.253, discussed in Schachter 1981-94: 1:725. 
Dates: Vottéro 2001: 117 (first inscription), 120 (second, which he dates in the middle of the 
century). Ducat 1971: 404 dates the second inscription in the second half of the century. 
The second inscription reads: Δάφναν | μὲ δρέπε | δαµία | κ[ρ]ιὸς | α[]ξ. (“Thou shalt not cut the 
laurel; penalty: ram, goat’). 
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resembles that of Athanias and Koiranos: a, o, K, p are identical in 
shape, δ and 9 are diamond-shaped like the 8 of Athanias and the ο of 
Koiranos. There is, if not identity, at the very least a close affinity 
among the Παπάς.” 


Conclusion 


It is possible to be certain only that the inscriptions cannot be earlier than 
the stelai. This remark is not meant to be frivolous. The difficulty of dating 
works of art by style alone was made clear when Paul Roesch, in studying 
the inscribed votive bulls at the Theban Kabirion, found that he dated 5 
out of 37 inscriptions (quite a high proportion, really) considerably earlier 
(between 50 and 100 years) than the dates given to the objects on which 
they were incised.^? 

Although it obviously suits my argument to accept a date between 425 
and 400 — more precisely within a few years after the end of 424 — there is 
no overwhelming reason to doubt it. 


[= Historische Landeskunde und Epigraphik in Griechenland, ed. 
K. Fittschen (Münster 2007) 123-39 (originally a paper delivered at the 
Symposium veranstaltet aus Anlass des 100. Todestages von H. G. Lolling 
(1848—1894) at Athens in 1994).] 


# Tam grateful to Alan Johnston for his help with this. — *? Roesch 1985: 144. 


CHAPTER 13 


Three generations of magistrates from Akraiphia 


(A) The texts 


1. In 1890, M. Holleaux published the following text — Holleaux 
1890: 8--9.9 — found at Karditsa (Akraiphnion) in a wall near the church 
of Hagios Georgios. It was reprinted by W. Dittenberger as /G 
vii.4127—8." 

IG vii.4127: 


[ewe a ἄρχον]τος, πολεμαρχιόντων Δινομάχω Χιοννίδαο, Μαντία[ο...... ] 
Las Εὐά]λκω, γραμματίδδοντος Πραξίλλιος Ἠσχρίι)ώνδαο προξ[ενίη.] 
[Τὺ ἄρχοντες κὴ τὺ σ]ούνεδρυ ἔλεξαν, Γάιον Ὀκτάιον Τίτου Ῥωμεῖον 
π[ρόξενον] 
[εἶμεν κἠ] εὐεργέταν τᾶς πόλιος Ἀκρηφιείων Kt) αὐτὸν ki [ἐκγόνως, xfi] 
s [εἶμεν αὐτ]ῦς τὰ τίμια Kh τὰ ἄλλα φιλάνθρωπα πάντα κ[αθάπερ] 
[τῦς ἄλλυς προξ]ένυς ki εὐεργέτης τᾶς πόλιος Ἀκρηφιείων. 


(When — was archon, and Dinomachos son of Chionnidas, 
Mantias son of and —— son of Eualkos were polemarchs and 
Praxilleis son of Aischriondas was their secretary: Proxeny. The 
magistrates and the synedroi proposed that Gaius Octavius son of 
Titus, a Roman, be a proxenos and benefactor of the polis of the 
Akraiphians, both himself and his descendants, and that they receive 
all the honours and privileges received by the other proxenoi and 
benefactors of the polis of the Akraiphians’). 


IG vii.4128: 


[Τὺ ἄρχον]τες «fj τὺ σούνεδρυ ἔλεξαν, Ἀριστοκλεῖ[ν] Mei[...... ] 
[-... Θρ]οσιούστροτον Διοκλῖος, Καφισοκλίδαν Θαύμιο[ς..... ..] 
[ενω προ]ξένως εἶμεν κὴ εὐεργέτας τᾶς πόλιος [Ἀκρηφιείων] 

s. [Kt αὐτώς] Kt ἐκγόνω[ς, κὴ εἶμεν αὐτῦς τὰ τίμια ki τὰ ἄλλα] 


I am grateful to John Ma for his helpful comments. 
* The third text on the block — JG vii.4129 — was added much later. 
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[φιλάνθρωπα π]άντα καθὰ κὴ τῦς ἄλλυς προξένυς κὴ 
[εὐεργέτης τᾶς πόλιος Ἀκ]ρηφιείων γέγραπτη. 


(‘The magistrates and synedroi proposed that Aristokleis son of 
Mei —, Throsioustrotos son of Diokleis and Kaphisoklidas son of 
Thaumis ... be proxenoi and benefactors of the polis of the 
Akraiphians, both themselves and their descendants, and that 
they receive all the honours and privileges received by the other 
proxenoi and benefactors of the polis of the Akraiphians’). 


In line 2 of the first decree, Holleaux had read Πραξίµιος Ἠσχρίι)ώνδαο, 
which Dittenberger transcribed Προξί[λλ]ιος Ἠσχρ[ιώ]νδαο. Holleaux 
(p. 203) was unable to give an exact date for these texts, ‘mais il est possible 
qu'elle appartient à la première moitié du second siècle”, with which 
Dittenberger concurred.” 

The first of the polemarchs in /G vii. 4127 is Dinomachos son 
of Chionnidas. Α Dinomachos son of Chionnidas appears as polem- 
arch at the head of a list of conscripts from the year of the federal 
archon Agathokleis.? Agathokleis’ archonship is placed by R. Etienne 
and D. Knoepfler more or less midway within the period 190—175 Bc, 
preceding by a very few years that of Athanias (see below), who 
was himself followed by four or five others in that period. A date of 
c. 185-180 BC for both Agathokleis and Athanias would therefore be 
plausible.* 


2. In 1899 P. Perdrizet published a text — Perdrizet 1899b — with 
eight lists of conscripts from Akraiphia, which was later revised by 
A. D. Keramopoullos. The superscription of the fifth of these 
(Perdrizet 1899v: 197.v), following the revision by Keramopoullos 
(Keramopoullos 1936: 43.220, left column), reads: 


Ἀθανίαο ἄρχοντος ἐν κυνῦ Βοιωτῶν, ἐπὶ δὲ πό- 

λιος Χρουσιλάω' πολεμαρχιόντων Καλλί- 

ππω Πτωιοκλ[ε]ῖος, Πραξίλλιος Ἠσχριώνδαο, 
20 Ἀμινοκλεῖος Θέμωνος' γραμματίδ(δ)οντος 

Εὐ[φρ]άνορος Διονυσίω, tut ἀπεγράψανθο... 


* As does Vottéro 2001: 124. For the date assigned by LGPN 35, see below. 

? This is A. D. Keramopoullos’ revision — Keramopoullos 1936: 43.220 (right-hand column), IL. 1-20 — of 
the list published by P. Perdrizet in Perdrizet 1899b: 199.vu. 

^ Etienne and Knoepfler 1976: 318. They follow Feyel 1942b: 57 and note 1, for the sequence of this 
group of federal archons. Feyel (p. 59) dated Agathokleis and Athanias ‘autour de 185’. Roesch 1965: 
91 retains Feyel's sequence, but gives no specific date other than ‘ne siècle’. Müller 2005: 114 dates 
Athanias ‘entre 180 et 175°. Van Gelder 1901: 291-2 dated IG vii.4127 c. 180 Bc. Barratt 1932: 112 dates 
Athanias 222-219 and Agathokleis 220-217. 
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(When Athanias was archon in the Koinon of the 
Boiotoi, and Chrousilaos over the polis; and when 
Kallippos son of Ptoiokleis, Praxilleis son of 
Aischriondas and Aminokleis son of Themon were 
polemarchs, and Euphranor son of Dionysios was 
their secretary, the following had themselves 
enrolled . . ."). 


The second of the three polemarchs of Akraiphia in Athanias year, 
Praxilleis son of Aischriondas, has the same name as the secretary of the 
college of polemarchs in /G vii.4127. Perdrizet took them to be the same 
man, and this identification has been accepted.’ 


3. In the same year P. Perdrizet published an inscription from Akraiphia — 
Perdrizet 1899b: 91—4.11 — containing a list of conscripts, followed by six 
proxeny decrees, all in dialect. The list of conscripts begins: 


Θρασώνδαο ἄρχοντος, πολεμαρχιόντων Ἐπίκλιος Μναπίαο, 
Φίλωνος Πρ[α]- 

ξίωνος, Ἠσχριώνδαο Πραξίλλιος, γραμματίδδοντος Μαντίαο 
Ὁμολωίχ[ω], 

Tul ἀπεγράψανθο ἐξ ἐφήβων ἐμ πελτοφόρας" 


(When Thrasondas was archon, and Epikleis son of Mnapias, 
Philon son of Praxion and Aischriondas son of Praxilleis were 
polemarchs, and Mantias son of Homoloichos was their 
secretary, the following have had themselves enrolled from the 


ephebes to the peltophorai . . .’) 


Perdrizet dated this inscription ‘du commencement du πε siècle avant 
J. C., d’après le dialecte, et d’après le caractère de l'écriture, qui est la méme 
que celle de l'inscription suivante'. The following inscription — Perdrizet 
1899a: 94—6.1v — is inscribed on the right side of the same stone as no. ΠΙ, 
and contains the beginnings of twenty lines of text. These can be restored 
as another series of proxeny decrees. Perdrizet notes (p. 96) that ‘toute 
l'inscription est de la méme main; comme la précédente, elle a été gravée 
d'un coup’. The first of the proxeny decrees in no. 1v is for a man from 
Haliartos (l. 2: Ἀ]ριάρτιον), which was destroyed in 171 Bc. 


* "Dans un décret d'Acraephiae (n° 4127), le secrétaire est l'un des polémarques de notre cat. V, 
Πραξίλλεις Ἠσχριώνδαο” (Perdrizet 1899b: 204). ΟΕ LGPN 38 s.v. Πραξίλλεις (1) and Barratt 1932: 
73; Van Gelder 1901: 292; Ma 2005: 176; and Müller 2005: 114. 

$ C£ Van Gelder 1901: 292: no. rv ‘necessario ante annum 171 exaratus est’. 
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In an article published in 1993, C. Habicht proposed a much lower date 
for the series of proxeny decrees.’ Perdrizet had already suggested that the 
three men awarded proxenia in the first decree of Perdrizet 1899a: 91-4.111 — 
Dionysios son of Praxion and his sons Damon and Kleon — might have 
been from Delphi." Habicht confirmed Perdrizet’s suggestion: Dionysios, 
Damon, and Kleon appear on inscriptions at Delphi ranging in date from 
153/152/ 44/143 to 121-108. In FD 3.2.226 the father appears as Διονύσιος Ἶρα 
[ví] vos, which Habicht suggested was an incorrect reading for Πρά[ε] 
covos (sic). However, John Ma reports that the reading of FD 3.2.226 has 
been confirmed by D. Mulliez; Ma himself was able to confirm from the 
squeeze of the Akraiphian text that the correct reading there is Διωνιούσιον 
"lpavicovos.? Given the range of the documents in which Dionysios and his 
sons figure, Habicht proposed dating the proxeny decrees ‘um 140 oder 
etwas später’. ° The presence of a Haliartian proxenos (in Perdrizet 1899a: 
94—6.1v) long after the destruction of his polis is not without parallel." He 
points out also that the presence of a Roman proxenos in Perdrizet 18992: 
91—4.1II fits a date after 171 better than one before.” 

Habicht does not mention that another of the proxenoi of Perdrizet 
1899a: 91-4.111 was a Corinthian (l. τς: Ἁγείσανδρον Δωροθίω Κόρινθιον). 
John Ma, however, has noticed this, and accordingly dates the texts before 
146, in fact in the late 1505. Denis Knoepfler, Bull. épigr. 2006.195, now 
dates these texts ‘vers 160—150". But there is no need to reject Habicht’s date 
of c. 140 or soon thereafter, for the same argument which applies to the 
Haliartian of Perdrizet 1899a: 94—6.1v could apply also to the Corinthian of 
Perdrizet 1899a: 91—4. 111." 


7 Habicht 1993. 

* Lines 7-8: Διωνιούσιον Πράξωνος κὴ Δάμωνα κὴ Κλίωνα Διωνιο[υ]]σίω......: Perdrizet's sugges- 

tion on p. 94. 

Ma 2005: 175 note 65 and 180 fig. 14 (the squeeze) (Bull. épigr. 2006.195). This article deals with all 

the inscriptions on a monument in Akraiphia. 

Habicht 1993: 41. Actually, since the father Dionysios himself figures only in FD 3.2.226 of 138/137, a 

date nearer the beginning of the period than the end is more likely. 

Habicht 1993: 41, citing Feyel 1936: 27 (Toutefois, il n’est peut-être pas impossible qu'un ancien 

citoyen d'Haliarte ait reçu la proxénie à titre honorifique assez longtemps après 171’). He also refers to 

the existence of citizens of Olynthos long after its destruction in 348. D. Knoepfler, in Bull. épigr. 

2006.194, concurs. 

Habicht 1993: 42 note 14. 

3 Ma 2005: 175: “The Haliartian is an exile, preserving a memory of his destroyed city; a Corinthian in 
one of the proxeny decrees is living in the last years of his city, before its destruction in 146.’ The 
territories of Haliartos and Akraiphia adjoined each other, and it would be no surprise to find a 
Haliartian in Akraiphia. 

"^ See, for example, Osborne and Byrne 1996: 127-30 (Corinthians at Athens, including at least seven 
after 146 and before 44). Cf. 248—9 (Olynthians), 102-5 (Thebans late in the fourth century BC), 257-- 
Go (Plataians in the fifth and fourth centuries Bc). 
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We now have, unusually for Boiotian texts, two out of three with 
a relatively secure chronology, namely numbers 2 (c. 185-180) and 3 


(c. 140—135). 


(B) Commentary 


What concerns me here is the relationship between Praxilleis son of 
Aischriondas of /G vii.4127 (no. 1) and Keramopoullos 1936: 43.220 (no. 
2), and Aischriondas son of Praxilleis of Perdrizet 1899a 91—4.11 (no. 3). It is 
reasonable to assume that these men were related to each other, given the 
Boiotian practice of naming (first-born) sons after their grandfathers.” 

On the face of it, the situation looks clear. Both Praxilleis son of 
Aischriondas and his contemporary Dinomachos son of Chionnidas 
seem firmly fixed within the 180s. But there are problems. 

As I have noted, Perdrizet identified the polemarch Praxilleis of 
Keramopoullos 1936: 43.220 and the secretary Praxilleis of JG vii.4127 as 
one and the same person. Van Herden took Praxilleis to be the son of the 
polemarch Aischriondas of Perdrizet 1899a: 91-4.u1."° He also assumed 
that Praxilleis had been secretary first, and polemarch at a later date. 
Perdrizet, however, noting that the proxenos of IG vii.4127 was Γάιος 
Ὀκτάιος Ῥωμεῖος, suggested that ‘peut-être Πραξίλλεις Ἠσχριώνδαο n’a- 
t-il été secrétaire que de longues années après sa polémarchie". 7 

However, if, as seems to be the case, Perdrizet 1899a: ΟΙ--4.ΙΠ (πο. 3) 
belongs to c. 140—35 BC, it is impossible for Praxilleis son of Aischriondas, 
polemarch in the federal archonship of Athanias (c. 185—180) (no. 2) to have 


See for example Feyel 1942b: 23: ‘Il semble qu'en Béotie, les fils aînés aient recu très régulièrement le 
nom de leur grand-père paternel.” An apparent exception to this occurs at Hyettos — SEG 26.498 — 
where one of the polemarchs Damocharidas is son of Polychareis, the secretary of the polemarchs is 
Kalonikos son of Damocharidas, and one of the conscripts is Polychareis son of Damocharidas. The 
editors of the text — Étienne and Knoepfler 1976: 72.1 — suggest that the secretary Kalonikos was son 
of a different Damocharidas. But it is not impossible that both Kalonikos and Polychareis were sons 
of the polemarch, in which case perhaps their grandfather Polychareis was still alive when Kalonikos 
was born. 

Van Gelder 1901: 292: ‘Filius Ἠσχριώνδαο Πραξίλλιος eius, qui titulo nostro laudatur BCH 23.93 no. 
3, Πραξίλλεις Ἠσχριώνδαο fuisse videtur, in cuius mentionem incidimus in inscriptione IGS 1. no 
4127”, quam circa annum 170 insculptum esse iam comperimus, itemque in inscriptione BCH 
23.196 no. 5,5; scriba publicus is erat apud Acraephienses, deinde polemarchus, sicuti pater fuerat." 
Perdrizet 1899b: 204. See Ma 2005: 176: the polemarch Aischriondas was the son of ‘the Praxillis who 
was secretary in IG vii.4127 and earlier polemarch in the conscript list during the federal archonship 
of Athanias’. 
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been the son of Aischriondas son of Praxilleis (no. 3). The solution, I 
believe, lies in ZG vii.4127 (no. τ). 

In both /G vii.4127 and 4128 the proxeny decrees are proposed by the 
archons and synedroi: 


IG vii.4127 line 3: [τὺ ἄρχοντες κὴ τὺ σ]ούνεδρυ ἔλεξαν. 
IG vii.4128 line τ: [τὺ ἄρχον]τες κὴ τὺ σούνεδρυ ἔλεξαν. 


This formula is attested only in Akraiphia and only in the second half of the 
second century BC, and late in it at that. All other examples are in koine: 


IG vii.4132: οἱ ἄρχοντες καὶ οἱ σύνεδροι εἶπον (second half of the second 
century); 

IG vii.4133: οἱ ἄρχοντες καὶ [οἱ σύνεδροι εἶπαν] (late second century?); 

SEG 23.285: [οἱ άρχοντες καὶ οἱ σ]ύνεδροι εἶπαν (second/first century). ^ 


We would therefore expect that the decrees of /G vii.4127 and 4128 were 
passed no earlier than the third quarter of the second century, and possibly 
well into it.” 

This would place the secretaryship of Praxilleis very late in his life. 
Assuming that he could have been polemarch during the period 185—180 
as early as forty or even thirty, ” this would mean that when he was 
secretary in 140—135, he would have been no younger than seventy-five, 
which is possible, but hardly likely given the nature of the job, which was to 
carry out the instructions of the polemarchs: this is clear in the case of 
Phyllidas, secretary of the Theban polemarchs of 379. He ran their errands 
to Athens, and he arranged their end-of-term celebrations." It is hardly the 
kind of work appropriate for an aged person. 

The difficulty can be overcome if we take Praxilleis the polemarch (text 
no. 2) and Praxilleis the secretary (text no. 1) to have been two different 


The formula is also restored in Feyel 19362: 15.1 bis: [οἱ ἄρχοντες καὶ οἱ σύνεδροι εἶπον] (second half 
of the second century). The dates of these texts are those given by Rhodes with Lewis 1997: 113. Paul 
Roesch, the original editor of SEG 23.285, assigned the date which Rhodes gives, on the basis of letter 
forms. He also suggested the provenance, on the basis of similarities with other texts. J. and L. 
Robert, Bull. épigr. 67.290, concurred. Roesch also dated /G vii.4132 c. 140/100 Bc, and 4133 at the 
turn of the second and first centuries Bc: Roesch 1966: 76 note 2. 

Michel 234 prudently dated /G vii.4127 in the middle of the second century. I leave aside the 
question of when the συνέδριον temporarily replaced the βουλή in Boiotia, which D. Knoepfler puts 
some time after 167 BC (see for example Bull. épigr. 2006.194). On this question see Chapter 19, 
Appendix 1. 

Étienne and Knoepfler 1976: 274: ‘Le cinquantaine est l’âge moyen des polémarques, mais on 
pouvait vraisemblablement accéder à cette charge dés 40 ans, sinon plus tôt.” Ma 2005: 176: the 
minimum age ofa polemarch could have been thirty. Both base their arguments on prosopography. 
= Xen., Hell. 5.4.2-8. 
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people, one the grandfather of the other. Aischriondas the polemarch 
during 140-135 (text no. 3) would then have been the son of Praxilleis 
I the polemarch and the father of Praxilleis II the secretary. The same 
would probably hold for Dinomachos son of Chionnidas: the polemarch 
of Keramopoullos 1936: 43.229 (right column) Il. 11-21 = Perdrizet 1899b: 
199.vu, in the period c. 185-180, would have been the grandfather of the 
polemarch of JG vii.4127, of c. 140-135. It might be argued that the 
coincidence makes the late dating of /G vii.4127 and 4128 suspect, but 
the late introductory formula must be decisive. 

The three inscriptions in which Praxilleis I, Aischriondas, and Praxilleis 
II appear, and which range in date from 185—180 to 140—135 at least; ^ are in 
dialect, and they show that in Akraiphia the use of the dialect in public 
documents continued into the third quarter of the second century Bc. It is 
not however, to be imagined that the use of the dialect and that of the koine 
were incompatible. 

For example, the accounts of the Theban hipparch Pompidas, which 
date from between 170 and 150, are in koine.” Moreover, in the long series 
of manumission decrees at Chaironeia there are several examples of more 
than one decree passed in the same archon year in which both dialect and 
koine were used.** Clearly the period of transition from dialect to koine 
was fairly extended.” 

To sum up, then, the following sequence is proposed: 


Generation I 


Praxilleis I son of Aischriondas I, polemarch c. 185-180: Keramopoullos 
1936: 43.220 (left) (text no. 2) 

Dinomachos I son of Chionnidas I, polemarch ο 185-180: 
Keramopoullos 1936: 43.220 (right) 


Generation ΤΙ 


Aischriondas II son of Praxilleis I, polemarch c. 140—135: Perdrizet 
18992: 91—4.11I (text no. 3) 


Y 
B 


It should be noted that the secretaryship of Praxilleis II need not have been much if at all later than 
his father Aischriondas’ polemarchy, and could indeed have been earlier. 

3 IG vii.2426; date assigned by Grandjean 1995: s. — ^* See Chapter το, Appendix τ. 

An Aischriondas son of Praxilles, who was agonothete of the Ptoia late in the first century Bc or early 
in the first century AD, was no doubt a direct descendant of the earlier magistrates, perhaps the great 
grandson of Praxilleis the secretary: /G vii.4147 and 4148. For the date see Knoepfler 1988b: 283 and 
284 note 72, and cf. Müller 2005: 119 note 125. 
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Generation III 


Praxilleis II son of Aischriondas II, secretary second half, second cen- 
tury: /G vii.4127 (text no. 1) 

Dinomachos II son of Chionnidas II, polemarch second half, second 
century: /G vii.4127 (text no. 1). 


[= Zeitschrift für Papyrologie und Epigraphik 163 (2007) 96—100.] 


PART V 


Literature 


CHAPTER 14 


Simonides’ elegy on Plataia: the occasion 
of its performance 


My purpose is to try to set Simonides’ elegy about the battle of Plataia into 
its historical context, to suggest why he wrote it as he did, when and where 
it was first performed and to what end. There have of course been other 
attempts to do this, but I am not entirely convinced by any of them, and 
there is at least one other possibility which has not, I believe, been 
considered." 

Despite minor variations of emphasis and detail, there is general agree- 
ment, among those who have written about it, on the historical context of 
the poem: 


(A) The poem was composed on commission,” soon after the battle of 
Plataia,’ for performance either at a symposium or as part of a 
festival.* The latter is the more prevalent view, and the following 
places and occasions have been suggested: Plataia, at the Eleutheria;’ 
Plataia again, at some celebration to honour the dead, who are on the 
way to being heroized;° Aigina, home of Achilles’ grandfather 
Aiakos;” Sparta or Thessaly, where there were sanctuaries of 
Achilles;* Delphi, a natural site for a pan-Hellenic celebration.’ 

(B) It is also accepted that the poem commemorates the victory of the 
Hellenes, since it focuses on the contributions of more than one 
polis, although it does reflect Sparta’s major rôle,” and that 


The text is cited according to West 1992: 118-22. 

" Boedeker and Sider 1996 is devoted entirely to Simonides’ elegies. To the bibliography on 

pp. 283-93, add Aloni 1997 and Capra and Curti 1996. 

* Eg. Aloni 1994. > E.g. Rutherford 1996: 174. 

* E.g. Rutherford 1996: 174 and Boedeker 1996: 241 (festival); West 1993: 5 (symposium). 

> E.g. Rutherford 1996: 174; Parsons 1992: 6. $ E.g. Stehle 1996: 207, 219; Boedeker 1996: 241. 

7 E.g. Rutherford 1996: 174. * E.g. Rutherford 1996: 174; Obbink 1996: 199. 

? E.g. Rutherford 1996: 174. "° E.g. Boedeker 1996: 232-3. 
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(C) Achilles is the subject of the beginning of the poem either because it 
was performed at a sanctuary of Achilles," and/or the poet wished to 
stress the epic heroic nature of the battle of Plataia, and did so by 
focusing on the greatest Greek hero of the Trojan War: in this way 
Achilles and the Trojan War were balanced and matched by those 
who fell in the battle of Plataia, and by that battle itself.” 


My own search for a plausible historical context into which the poem 
might fit is guided by what strike me as being the most important features 
of the poem: 


(a) the choice of Achilles as subject of the opening section; 
(b) the Peloponnesian bias of the piece; 

(c) the singling-out of Pausanias; 

(d) the extended prophecy. 


Any credible explanation of the historical setting of the poem must 
account for all four of these features. 

First, why Achilles? The comparison of the defeat of Troy with the 
defeat of the Medes and Persians at Plataia is easy to make and obvious 
enough. But Achilles is an odd choice for Simonides to single out at the 
celebration of a victory: after all, Achilles did not live to see the Trojans 
defeated and their city taken. And it is his death and burial, rather than his 
triumphs on the field of battle, that are celebrated in this poem. This alone 
would seem to preclude a first performance of the poem at Plataia itself, 
although it is not impossible. What may be impossible is that the poem, 
even if performed at Plataia, was performed at the Eleutheria. There is no 
contemporary evidence for this agon — which was in any case military and 
athletic — before the closing years of the fourth century Bc. Thucydides 
reports that after the battle Pausanias sacrificed to Zeus Eleutherios in the 
agora of Plataia, * but the only formal ritual at Plataia connected with the 
battle attested during the fifth century was the tending of the graves of 
the fallen by the people of Plataia.’* It is possible that there was a special 
celebration, just after the battle, but I should prefer to find an occasion that 
is specifically appropriate to Achilles, or rather one for which Achilles was 
appropriate. We should therefore be looking for a context into which he 
fits naturally. This makes the suggestion that the poem was first performed 
at Delphi attractive, perhaps at the Pythia of 478. Here at least a connection 


= Obbink 1996: 199.  * E.g. Obbink 1996: 199. — ? Thuc. 2.71.2-4. cf. 3.58.5. 
“4 See Schachter 1981-94: 3:127. 
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with Achilles can be established, for it was here that his son Pyrrhos/ 
Neoptolemos was killed. The story is told by Pindar in two versions, 
Nem. 7.34-47 and Paian 6.78-120. The latter poem was written for 
performance at Delphi at the Theoxenia, which is another possible 
Delphic occasion. A large portion of Pindar’s Paian deals with Apollo’s 
attempts to delay the fall of Troy, by shooting Achilles dead, but to no avail 
(78-120). This section contains at least one distinct echo of Simonides: this 
is where Pindar refers to Achilles as κυανοπλόκοιο παῖδα ποντίας | Θέτιος 
βιατάν (‘mighty son of dark-haired Thetis, who dwells in the deep’); he 
may also be recalling Simonides when (Il. 78-80) he writes that it was 
Apollo, in the guise of Paris, who killed Achilles; then there is, at lines 98—9, 
the reference to Achilles’ tomb. Gregory Nagy has suggested that the death 
of Achilles may have been ‘a traditional theme’ appropriate to a paian 
performed at the Theoxenia, although the discovery of Simonides’ poem 
now makes it more likely that Pindar used it as the starting point for his 
own telling of the story.” 

A festival or ritual at Delphi, then, might be appropriate as a setting for 
the first performance of Simonides’ poem, at least as far as the section on 
Achilles is concerned. And the setting might be suitable for the prominence 
given to Pausanias, for we are told by Thucydides that the tripod set up by 
the Hellenes at Delphi to comemorate their victory over the Medes 
originally bore a couplet — attributed to Simonides — which claimed that 
Pausanias had dedicated the memorial in his capacity as leader of the 
Hellenes. The offending lines were removed from the stone (if they were 
ever there), but not before they had been transcribed for posterity."° Nor 
would the extended prophecy in Simonides, foretelling the expulsion of 
the enemy from Asia, have been out of place at Delphi, before a pan- 
Hellenic audience. 

But two things argue against Delphi. One is Achilles himself: in 
Simonides’ poem he is the centre of attraction. At Delphi he is a peripheral 
figure, and in any case Delphi is not a place in which he or his offspring 
appear in a good light: Apollo killed both Achilles and Neoptolemos, the 
former because the god wanted to delay the inevitable end of the war, the 
latter because of his impiety towards the gods at the sack of Troy. But more 
important is what I see as the Peloponnesian bias of the poem. This poem is 
not a celebration of a pan-Hellenic victory; it celebrates a victory won by 
Sparta and its allies. It has been argued that we do not have enough of the 


5 Nagy 1979: ch. 4, esp. p. 60. 
16 Thuc. 1.132.2-3; εξ. ML 27 = ‘Simonides’ Epigram xvui(a) Loeb/ FGE. 
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poem to show that it was biased in favour of Sparta,” but if we widen the 
net to include Sparta’s Peloponnesian allies, the neglect of other Hellenes, 
even in a relatively incomplete text, is striking. Even the Homeric Greeks 
in Simonides are called by their Peloponnesian name, Danaoi, rather than 
the more common Achaioi (fr. 11.14). There is not a single reference in the 
Plataia section to Hellenes; the focus is wholly on the Spartans and their 
Dorian allies: 


(1) The men to be remembered are those who, at, or relying on, Sparta, 
warded off the day of slavery (11.25—6). 

(2) They set out on their march from Sparta, bringing with them Spartan 
heroes and led by Pausanias son of Kleombrotos (11.30—4). 

(3) They marched to Corinth and then to Megara, where the armed 
forces of neighbouring peoples gathered (11.55-8).^ 

(4) It is the sons of Doros and Herakles, that is the Dorian 
Peloponnesians and their Heraklid leaders, who faced the Medes and 
Persians in the plain (13.8—12). 

(5) The prophecy is put into the mouth of the Spartans’ seer (14). 

(6) The Corinthians are described in glorious and complimentary terms: 
they are between two other contingents, presumably — if we follow 
Herodotos (9.28 and 31) — between the Lakedaimonians and Tegeans 
on the right, and the other Peloponnesians on the left (15-16). 


It is also possible that the passage at fragment 11.39—45, where the plain 
of line 40 has been identified as the plain of Eleusis, has been incorrectly 
restored.? Indeed, it is accepted that this restoration creates difficul- 
ties. ^^ The allied forces are said to have driven somebody — the Medes, 
presumably — out of Pandion's land. This could only mean that the 
Hellenes drove the Persian forces out of Attica, but there is no evidence 
that this happened. In addition, if ἐξε[λάσα]ντες is read (11.41) and given 
its normal transitive meaning, there is nothing to refer to a passage from 
Salamis. 

The accepted interpretation also depends on taking [Παν]δίονος in line 
41 as referring to the land of Attica, but this is not secure either. There were 
two Pandions in Attica, one the father of Erechtheus, Boutes, Prokne, and 


7 Rutherford 1996: 175. C£. Hdt. 9.19.1. 

° On the authority of Hdt. 9.19.2: Ἐκ δὴ ὧν τοῦ Ἰσθμοῦ καλλιερησάντων ἐπορεύοντο πάντες καὶ 
ἀπικνέονται ἐς Ἐλευσῖνα (‘And so, having received favourable omens, they all marched from the 
Isthmos to Eleusis’). This would have been the point at which the Peloponnesian forces were joined 
by the Athenians coming over from Salamis. 

^? See, e.g., Rutherford 1996: 183-4. 
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Philomele, the other the father of four sons — Lykos, Pallas, Nisos, and 
Aigeus — among whom Attica was divided." However, by the time of the 
battle of Plataia, Pandion had been in a sense demoted to the status of 
eponymous hero of Pandionis, one of the ten Kleisthenic tribes, and had 
no particular connection with Eleusis. 

But there was a third Pandion, a Megarian hero. He seems to have 
been adopted by the Athenians and absorbed into their own legendary 
genealogies, perhaps as early as the sixth century. It has even been 
suggested that the presence of Pandion in both Megara and Attica 
reflects a supposed situation in the Bronze Age, when Megara and 
Attica were a single unit.” 

If Simonides’ Pandion were transposed from Attica to the Megarid, a 
number of problems would be resolved. First, the Peloponnesian forces 
gathered at Megara” would have been free to enter Boiotia by the normal 
land route from the Peloponnese, rather than make an unnecessary 
detour by way of Eleusis.** Second, the reference to driving the enemy 
out of Pandion's land could now be seen to refer to an incident described 
by Herodotos and Pausanias: according to Herodotos, when Mardonios 
was en route to Boiotia from Attica, he was told that an advance guard of 
Lakedaimonians had come to Megara. He directed his army towards 
Megara, his cavalry going first and overrunning the territory, but, when 
he heard that the Hellenes had gathered en masse at the Isthmos, he 
turned back and entered Boiotia by way of Dekeleia (9.14—15). Pausanias 
was told a story of how with the help of Artemis the Megarians pursued 
and massacred the Persians as they fled back to join Mardonios at Thebes 
(1.40.2, cf. 1.44.3).? And the plain that this force had reached would have 
been the Leukon/Loukou Pedion, located by late geographers in the 
Megarid.^* 


3 Kron 1976: 104—7; Kearns 1989: 191-2. 
^ Kron 1976: 107—9; Kearns 1989: 88, 192; West 1985a: 107, 132; Sergent 1997. 

Pausanias was shown Pandion's tomb in the Megarid in the countryside (1.39.4 and 1.41.6) and his 
heroon in the city itself (1.41.6—7). 

3 Cf. by contrast Hdt. 9.21, where they seem all to have gathered at the Isthmos, and then set out from 
there to Eleusis. 

^ Hammond 1954. 

^ Legon 1981: 168-70; Hignett 1963: 291 ff. 

See also the ode found inscribed on stone in Megara which commemorates Megarians fallen in 
battle. This too has been attributed to Simonides. They fell at Euboia, Pelion, Mykale, Salamis, and 
Plataia. A line is missing from the poem (it is elegiac), which could have referred to this incident: JG 
vii.53 = ‘Simonides’ fr. xvi Loeb/FGE. 

76 Legon 1981: 22. 
Schol. Od. 5.334 BPQT; Etym. Magn. 561.4 s.v. Λευκοθέα; Heychios 741 s.v. Λευκοῦ πεδίον. 
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If the poem celebrates Plataia, not as a pan-Hellenic victory, but as a 
victory won by Sparta and its allies, a first performance at either Plataia or 
Delphi seems unlikely, and we are left to find a suitable sanctuary of 
Achilles. There were several of these, but most are attested only in late 
sources,” and only the sanctuaries in Lakonia would have been a suitable 
venue for a poem celebrating the Peloponnesian League.” The prophecy 
regarding the delivery of Asia would certainly have found a sympathetic 
audience here. On the other hand, a poem singling out Pausanias for praise 
would have offended many Spartans. 

Arguments from silence are notoriously insecure, and it is possible that 
one or more of the sanctuaries of Achilles attested on the mainland in later 
sources was functioning in the fifth century Bc. As it happens, however, 
there are two sanctuaries of Achilles where cult activity can be traced back 
to the Archaic period. One was in the Black Sea, on the White Island off 
the mouth of the Danube, the other at the Achilleion, not far from Sigeion, 
at the entrance to the Hellespont.” 

If we shift our attention away from mainland Greece eastward to the 
Hellespont and beyond, fresh possibilities arise. This, for example: after 
the battle of Mykale, the Spartan king Leotychides, who had commanded 
the allied fleet, went home with his Peloponnesian allies. The Athenians 
in the fleet, together with the allies from Ionia and the Hellespont, stayed 
on, besieged and took Sestos, and then withdrew, probably in spring 478.°° 
A Hellenic fleet under the command of Pausanias, consisting of twenty 
Peloponnesian ships, thirty from Athens, and what Thucydides calls a 
πλῆθος from the other allies, was sent out — probably in spring 478, after 
the capture of Sestos — against Cyprus and Byzantion.” After a successful 
campaign against Cyprus, Pausanias and his forces made for Byzantion, 
which they besieged and took, either late in 478 or, as seems more likely, in 
the spring of 477. By this time news of Pausanias’ unjust and tyrannical 
behaviour had reached Sparta, and he was recalled. The Athenians, capi- 
talizing on his unpopularity and on the vacuum left by his departure, 
assumed the leadership of the Hellenes themselves, and created what 
became the Delian League.” 
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Farnell 1921: 409; Hooker 1988.  * Wide: 1893: 232-6, esp. 232-3. 

Hooker 1988; Hedreen 1989: 313-14 (Achilleion near Sigeion), 319-22 (White Island); Nagy 1979: 
340-3. See too Graf 1985: 351-3; Schwertheim 1996; Sigel 1996. On the joint tomb of Achilles and 
Patroklos, see Hom., Od. 24.76-84, and cf. Il. 7.84-94, 23.245-8. 

3 Thuc. 1.89.2. 7 Thuc. 1.94. 

* Thuc. 1.95.1-4, 1.96.1-2. The sequence of events and suggested dates: Loomis 1990; Balcer 1997. 
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Along the route that Pausanias and his forces had to take on the way 
from Cyprus to Byzantion lies the Achilleion at the entrance to the 
Hellespont. It is possible that it was here, and in the course of this 
expedition, that Simonides’ poem about the battle of Plataia was first 
performed. What place was more suitable for an invocation of Achilles, 
which focused on his death, than the traditional site of his joint tomb with 
Patroklos? As far as the content of this section of the poem is concerned, it 
might be argued that in referring to the capture of Troy Simonides was 
prefiguring the intention of Pausanias to take another city held by barbar- 
ians, namely Byzantion. Even naming the victors at Troy ‘Danaans’ — from 
the Peloponnese — and the very fact that the poet speaks of the Trojan 
War at all, a siege in which the leading Greek powers came from the 
Peloponnese, and in which Athenians played a minor réle, could be seen as 
an attempt to emphasize, by giving it legendary backing, the importance of 
the Spartan-led expedition of the current year, as opposed to the previous 
year's Athenian-led campaign against Sestos. 

Another motif in the poem which may have linked it with the 
Hellespont is the repeated invocation of Achilles as son of Thetis, instead 
of by his normal epithet ‘son of Peleus’ (10.5 and 1.19720). The appellation 
was picked up by Pindar and Euripides, Pindar at line 84 of Paian 6 
(κυανοπλόκοιο παῖδα ποντίας Θέτιος βιατάν: see above), Euripides at 
IT 317 (τῷ τᾶς Νηρέως κούρας (‘the son of the daughter of Nereus’)). 
Writing in a completely different context, Gregory Nagy has argued that 
Achilles is bound closely to the region of the Hellespont by the figure of his 
mother Thetis, goddess of the Pontos. Achilles himself, in later antiquity at 
least, bore the epithet Pontarches.? 

The pro-Peloponnesian bias of the Plataian section is also easier to 
explain if the poem was composed for performance before a captive 
audience — that is, the πλῆθος of the other allies — who were no doubt 
being wooed equally fervently by both Athenians and Spartans. It sets out 
the Spartans’ claim to lead the Hellenes against Persians in Asia. The 
second half of the prophecy, which speaks of driving an enemy out of 
Asia, and the foundation of an alliance, can be taken to represent Sparta’s 
policy in the region: it is they who will drive the Persians out, they who will 
lead the alliance. The prominence given to Pausanias — the kind of thing 
that got him into trouble over the offering at Delphi, and which probably 
contributed to his recall from Byzantion — also fits into this context. 


? Nagy 1979: 343-7, esp. 344, and references to Hes., Theog. 241-4, 233, and Pind., [sthm. 8.34. For 
Achilles Pontarches, see p. 343, and Hedreen 1989: 322-3. 
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As Thucydides (1.95.3) puts it, one of the factors leading to his recall was 
that his generalship seemed to be more like an imitation of tyranny, which 
could well refer to his penchant for self-glorification. There is another 
example of Pausanias’ arrogance while at Byzantion: Nymphis of Herakleia 
(FGrH/BN] 432 r9), cited by Athenaios (12.536AB), wrote that while he was 
at Byzantion Pausanias had an inscription put on a bronze krater dedicated 
to the local gods, and quotes a pair of elegiac couplets, which claim that the 
dedication was made by Pausanias ἄρχων Ἑλλάδος εὐρυχόρου, leader of 
spacious Greece, Lakedaimonian, son of Kleombrotos, a Heraklid. The 
poem was attributed to Simonides.** 

Pausanias came out to Byzantion again later in the decade,” and this too 
could have provided an occasion for the performance of the poem, but the 
earlier date seems more likely, as it fits more easily into the context of the 
two major Greek powers' jockeying for hegemony in the East. Similarly, 
the Achilleion seems more likely than the sanctuary on the White Island, 
because of its more accessible location. 

To summarize: Simonides' elegy on the battle of Plataia was commis- 
sioned by Pausanias, to be performed at the supposed tomb of Achilles near 
Sigeion at the entrance to the Hellespont. Its purpose was to impress the 
Greeks of Asia with the magnitude of the achievement in defeating the 
Medes and Persians at Plataia, and to emphasize the leading róle played in 
this battle by the Peloponnesian forces led by Pausanias. This, he hoped, 
would help convince the Asians to choose Sparta as their military leader 
rather than Athens. The first performance would therefore have taken 
place in spring or summer of 478. Athenians present, although not neces- 
sarily pleased, could have brought the text back to Athens, where echoes of 
it are heard in Aischylos’ Persai (472 Bc) and the inscribed Athenian elegy 
on the Persian Wars. 

In conclusion, some remarks might be in order about the implications of 
this poem for the account given by Herodotos. As I have interpreted the 
Simonides elegy, it is a piece of Spartan propaganda cast in the form of 
poetry. It takes its place in the same tradition as the Homeric Hymns to 
Demeter and Apollo. But Simonides’ emphasis on the importance of the 
Peloponnesian contribution to the liberation of Greece should not blind us 
to the fact that Herodotos also consciously distorted facts. We owe an 
important section of the poem — and indeed confirmation of its authorship — 


34 ‘Simonides’ fr. xxxix Loeb/ FGE. 

35 Thuc. 1.128.3 and 1.131; Lewis 1992a: 100; Lewis 1992c: 499; Rhodes 1992: 46. 

36 Aesch., Pers. 817 (Δωρίδος λόγχης (‘Dorian spear)); Simonides’ 11.25 [δούλιον ἦμ]αρ (‘day of 
slavery’) is restored from Hansen 1983-9: 1:1.2 = ML 26, |. 4. 
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to Plutarch’s indignation at Herodotos for denigrating the important réle 
played by the Corinthians at Plataia.’” Why would Herodotos have distorted 
and virtually ignored the contribution of the Corinthians to the Hellenic 
victory at Plataia? For a possible answer we have to go forward at least fifty 
years to the time when Herodotos was putting his work together. It is 
estimated that he wrote well into the Archidamian War. He would have 
seen how Corinth instigated the breakdown of the hard-won peace between 
Athens and Sparta, from close at hand, if it is true that he spent at least part of 
his later years at Thurii, and his distaste for the Corinthians of his own time 
could have coloured his treatment of their ancestors in the war of liberation. 
In any case, it is interesting to see how Herodotos treated the historical 
material in Simonides’ poem, just as Aischylos, Pindar, and Euripides con- 
tain echoes of his poetry. 


Comments 

This article has gone largely unnoticed, perhaps justifiably so. On the other 
hand, it does raise some questions about the communis opinio, which I still 
think was reached too soon and with insufficient regard to the historical 
setting. 


[= Zeitschrift für Papyrologie und Epigraphik 123 (1998) 25-30.] 


? Plut., De Herodoti Malignitate 42 (8725). 

Note too the prominence given to the Corinthians (third after Spartans and Athenians) on the 
‘Serpent Column': ML 27; and cf. the epitaph of the Corinthians who died at Salamis: ML 24 = 
Hansen 1983-9: 1:71.131. 

?* Fornara 1971 and 1981. 


CHAPTER IS 


The singing contest of Kithairon 
and Helikon: Korinna fr. 654 
PMG col. i and 11.1--11; content and context 


This is an attempt to find a context for Korinna’s poem. For whom was it 
written? For what occasion? Why did Korinna choose this subject? Is there 
a time and place for the composition and performance of the poem that 
would have been more suitable than any other? 


* 


The poem 


The text begins with the final sixty-four lines of a poem. Enough survives 
from lines i.12-34 to give some idea of the content: it is about a singing 
contest between Kithairon and Helikon, with the gods as judges and the 
Muses presiding. Lines 12-18 contain the end of a song about the conceal- 
ment of the infant Zeus from Kronos by the Kouretes and Rhea." The gods 
vote: Kithairon wins, and is overjoyed; Helikon takes the defeat badly, and 
either kills himself or hurls rocks down from the mountain. 

Most commentators have focused on lines i.12-34, which are susceptible 
to more or less satisfactory restoration.” But the fragments that precede 
and follow these lines, and the marginal notes as well, offer important 
information. 


This chapter first appeared in a volume of papers in honour of André Hurst. 

* The text printed at the end of the chapter takes account of the most recent revision of the Berlin 
papyrus by West 1996. 

* The first editor, Wilamowitz 1907: 47, attributed this song to Kithairon, but without giving reasons. 
They are cogently set out by Teffeteller 1995: 1074. 

> [n chronological order: Wilamowitz 1907: 26-9; Page 1963: 19-22; Gerber 1970: 391 and 395-7; 
Weiler 1974: 80-9 and 98-9; Segal 1975; Vivante 1979; Ebert 1978-1997; Rocchi 1989: 309-15; 
Burzacchini 1990 and 1991: 64-80; Teffeteller 1995; Veneri 1996: 74—7; MacLachlan 1997: 218-19. 

For Vivante, the protagonists are the mountains themselves, but most others take them to be 

mortals after whom the mountains were named. The most detailed study to date is Burzacchini 1991: 
64—80. 
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iii (exempli gratia): ‘I (deserve) the crown (στέφανον, ἔγωγε), 
because (ἐπιδὴ) ... (when I was) at the very top (of the 
mountain) hunting (ἐπ᾽ ἄκρυ, marg.: θήραν) ... (I struck the) 
chords (of my lyre) (χορδὰς) (and sang of) ... and sacred 
mountains (iJapav Tdpicv) ... (and drew beasts and) birds 
(φοῦλον ὀρνί[θων) (by my singing)* ... (and I sang of the 
birth) (γενέθλα) (of Zeus, how in) the snow (marg.: χιόνα),... 

i12-34: ‘the Kouretes hid (the infant) in the hallowed cave of the 
goddess, concealed from devious Kronos, when blessed 
Rhea stole him away and gained great honour from the 
immortals’. This was his song, and straightway the Muses 
bade the blessed ones bear their voting pebbles in secret to 
the golden urns; they all rose in a group. Kithairon won the 
greater number, and straightway Hermes proclaimed with a 
shout that he had won the victory he longed for. The blessed 
ones adorned his head with wreaths, and his heart rejoiced. 
But Helikon, in the grip of dire wretchedness, (rushed to) a 
bare cliff, and piteously bewailing his lot he hurled (it or 
himself) down from on high in a shower of tens of thousands 
of rocks.’ 

i.35-li (exempli gratia): ... ambrosian (ἀμ]βροσίας) ... hair (τρίχα) 
... limbs or songs (μελ[.]ων) ... (possibly Kithairon) rushed 
(at him) (ἐ]σόρουσεν) ... (or he joined Helikon in death, but 
at any rate they were both killed) ... light? (φεγ[γ) ... 
(something involving) the gods (µα]κάρων, and perhaps uox] 
ἀρεσσιν) ... the daughters of Zeus and Mnemosyne (Δι[ὸ]ς 
Μναμοσούνας ... κῶρη) ... (the gods proclaimed that the 
mountains) were to be named after (them) (marg.: 
ἐπικληθήσεσθαι), Helikon (Γε[λικὼν) ... (and) Kithairon 
(Κιθη]ρών), (where Zeus had been) concealed (|Kpou[) ... 


On this reading what began as rivalry ends on a note of reconciliation. 


πας 


* The image here is perhaps of Orpheus: cf. Simon., fr. 567 PMG. 
> This is a remarkably accurate description of the slopes of Mount Helikon, which are covered with 
scree (‘a mass of detritus, forming a precipitous, stony slope upon a mountain side’: Shorter Oxford 
English Dictionary, s.v.). 
For most scholars Helikon wrenches a rock from the mountains, hurls it down, and it shatters into 
tens of thousands of fragments. Ebert 1978 = 1997, however, has Helikon hurl himself down in a 
shower of stones. 
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Korinna’s date 


Scholarship is divided into two camps, one of which accepts the tradi- 
tion of late antiquity which makes Korinna an older contemporary of 
Pindar, the other putting her into the Hellenistic period.^ Partisans of 
the later date accept A. Kalkmann’s dismissal of the testimony of Tatian, 
Oratio ad Graecos 33, who refers to a statue of Korinna by Silanion (fl. 
360-320).’ This was one of a group of statues in Rome of Greek 
poetesses by various sculptors, some of whom are not known from any 
other source. 

The discovery in Rome of a statue base inscribed ΜΥΣΤΙΣ | 
ΑΡΙΣΤΟΔΟΤΙου] has nullified Kalkmann's argument, for among the statues 
in Tatian’s list is one of Mystis by Aristodotos.” If we accept Tatian’s account, 
as we must, then it follows that Korinna flourished before or during the 
lifetime of Silanion. This gives a terminus ante quem in the last quarter of the 
fourth century BC. 

It does not, however, follow that Korinna was, as the tradition relates, 
contemporary with Pindar. Indeed, it is unlikely, for even in the poem 
under discussion here there are clues that she lived and wrote at the earliest 
during the third quarter of the fifth century. To be sure, there are echoes in 
the poem of Hesiod and Aischylos,” but two other passages seem to have 
later antecedents: φοῦλον ὀρνί[θων] (1.6) is a direct quotation, both in 
words and context (that of hunting) from Soph., Ant. 342, which seems to 
have been performed for the first time at the end of the 4405. And, as 
M. L. West has pointed out, the motif of Zeus being concealed by the 


5 See most recently Gentili and Lomiento 2003: 221-3, with references, to which add: Bernard 1985: 
97-115; West 1990; Gerber 1994: 152—5; West 1996; Stewart 1998: 278-81. 

Kalkmann 1887, cited with approval by Page 1963: 73 note 6 and West 1990: 557. 

IGUR 212. The significance of this inscription was noticed by Coarelli 1971-2, cf. Coarelli 1969. 
Coarelli's work is cited by Bernard 1985: 70—4, who suggests that the statues that Tatian saw in Rome 
came originally from an exedra in Boiotia, possibly at Helikon. Coarelli and Bernard's articles are 
cited by Palumbo Stracca 1993: 411-12. The first English-speaking scholar to take note of it was 
Gerber 1994: 159; the first to take it seriously was Stewart 1998: 278-81, who also cites a marble 
statuette of Roman date in the Musée Vivenel, Compiègne (his fig. 4) inscribed Κόριννα on the base, 
regarding it (as others had done before him) as a copy of the original by Silanion (‘persuasively late 
fourth century in dress and coiffure”). See Blanchegorge 2003 for a description, illustration, and 
bibliography of the statuette. 

The name of Mystis (Μυστίδος), which appears in all three manuscripts of Tatian, was emended 
by H. Brunn to Νοσσίδος. This reading is printed by all subsequent editors. It is to be rejected. 
For example, i.12-15, with which cf. Hes., Theog. 482—3; and with i.31, λιττάδᾳ [π]έτραν cf. Aesch., 
Suppl. 792—7, and, closer in time, Eur., HF 1148. 

‘© Hunting: in the margin of the papyrus, to the right of i.s, is the word θηραν. 
Date of Antigone: Griffith 1999: 1-2 (‘442 or 441). 
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Kouretes can be traced back only as far as a theogony attributed to 
‘Epimenides’ and dated c. 430 BC." 

We now have a reasonable terminus post quem of the third quarter of the 
fifth century, and a terminus ante quem of the third or fourth quarter of the 
fourth. We can therefore look within that period for a possible occasion for 
the composition and performance of the poem, which might in turn help 
confirm the dating. 


The context of the poem 


It has been argued that the poem was written for the Plataians." However, 
I think it is unlikely that the Plataians, who seized any and every oppor- 
tunity to distance themselves from the rest of the Boiotians, would have 
commissioned a Boiotian poetess to write a poem for them in the Boiotian 
dialect.” Moreover, if I am right in my dating of Korinna, the Plataians 
would hardly have been in a position to do so. After the Theban attack on 
Plataia in 431, many of the Plataians fled to Athens. The rest surrendered to 
the Thebans in 427, and Plataia together with its satellite settlements was 
absorbed by Thebes, remaining that way until, presumably, the King’s 
Peace of 386. Little more than a dozen years after that, in 373, the Thebans 
took Plataia and razed it again; it was not restored until after the battle of 
Chaironeia.? During this period the territory of Plataia was divided up 
among the Thebans." Effectively, therefore, during the periods 427-386 
and 373-338 the polis of Plataia did not exist and the territory of Plataia 
belonged to Thebes. It follows, on the one hand, that anything that 
happened at Plataia during these periods was done under Theban auspices, 
and on the other, that if Korinna wrote this poem as a commission for a 


West 1990: 555. On the same page, West cites 8&610[(i.13, qualifying [Bpépols) as an example of a 
usage which is Hellenistic at the earliest. On revising the papyrus, however, he observed that what 
had appeared as an acute accent over the α was in fact no such thing, and was to be discarded as 
evidence for the late date: West 1996: 22. 
Burzacchini 1990. 
In fact, Herakleides Kretikos called both the Plataians (1.11) and Oropians (1.7) Ἀθηναῖοι Βοιωτοί, 
‘Athenian Boiotians’. 

On the vicissitudes of Plataia’s political allegiance during the fifth and fourth centuries, see 
Hansen 2004: 450-1 and Hansen 1996: 100-1. 
431 BC: Lewis 1992b: 393-4. 427 Bc: Lewis 1992b: 406-7. Absorption by Thebes: Hell. Oxy. 385-90 
Chambers. 


Prandi 1988: 121-32. The exact date of the restoration is uncertain. “' Isoc., Plataikos (14) 7. 
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public occasion, the commission was more likely to have come from the 
Thebans than from anyone else.” 

The Thebans for their part had close connections with both Kithairon 
and the story of the birth of Zeus. It was on Kithairon that Amphion and 
Zethos were born. It was there that Oidipous was exposed, and it was on 
Kithairon that the women of Thebes traditionally celebrated their 
Dionysiac rituals. The Thebans regarded Kithairon as their own, and in 
their minds it formed the southern edge of their χώρα. 

As far as Zeus was concerned, Thebes was one of the places that 
claimed to be his birthplace." In fact, Boiotian mythology is perme- 
ated by the tradition of the birth of a divine child. It is reflected not 
only in the stories of Ino-Leukothea and her child, but in the tradi- 
tions of the birth of gods: Athena at Alalkomenai, Dionysos at 
Haliartos, Dionysos and Herakles at Thebes, Hermes at Tanagra, 
while the birth of Zeus was celebrated at Chaironeia and possibly 
Plataia in addition to Thebes. 

There is a political dimension to these myths, since Zeus (Karaios 
or Akraios) was, with Athena, one of the two principal gods of the 
Boiotian ethnos. For the Thebans to claim that their polis was the 
birthplace of Zeus was, in the context of internal Boiotian politics, 
equivalent to claiming leadership of the country.” Zeus Karaios 
was originally a god of the Orchomenians and seems to have been 
co-opted by the Boiotoi in the second half of the sixth century Bc. The 
Thebans completed their absorption of this Zeus into their own 
pantheon with the institution of the Basileia in his honour after the 
battle of Leuktra. 

It would therefore have been appropriate for the Thebans to have 
commissioned a poem that celebrated both the birth of Zeus, the common 
god of the Boiotian ethnos, and Mount Kithairon. 

There is another aspect of this poem. It not only glorifies Kithairon 
and Zeus, and thereby the Thebans, it also degrades Helikon and its 
gods, and through them the Thespians, whose mountain it was. If we 


7 [t is possible, of course, that the poem was written for performance during the brief interval 
between 386 and 373 when Plataia was independent. However, the instability of the region and 
the uncertain allegiance of the Plataians at the time make it unlikely that they could — let alone 
would — have commissioned this or any other poem, especially one composed in the Boiotian 
dialect. 

18 There was a place at Thebes called Διὸς γοναί: Aristodemos of Thebes, FGrH/BN] 383 v7 (Schol. AB, 
Il. 13.1). 

See Schachter 1981—94: 3:145—6. 
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search for a time when the Thebans might have wished to humiliate 
the Thespians, several come to mind, but only one can be connected 
with Helikon and its gods. In 479 the Thebans successfully urged the 
Persians to raze the city; in 423 they tore down the walls themselves, 
and in 414 they put down a democratic uprising. But in all these cases 
it was a matter of supporting or opposing whatever faction happened 
to be in the ascendant. It was different in the period 382-373, however, 
when the Thespians were actively allied with the Spartans, who had a 
harmost and garrison stationed there. It also seems likely that it was 
during this period of Spartan occupation and protection that the 
sanctuary of the Muses on Mount Helikon was formally instituted as 
an official cult of the polis.*° 

I suggest therefore that the most probable time for the performance of 
Korinna’s poem was after the suppression of Thespiai and Plataia, probably 
during the Theban Hegemony. It may have been connected with the 
dedication at Plataia of the statues by Praxiteles of Hera Teleia and of 
Rhea and the stone." Hera Teleia was the goddess of the Daidala, an 
ancient ritual celebrating national unity which goes back at least to the 
Bronze Age," and it would have been most apt for the Thebans to have 
commissioned these statues at what was in fact a pan-Boiotian sanctuary 
(moreover, one placed right under the eyes of the Athenians), and also to 
have commissioned a celebratory poem from the leading Boiotian poet of 
the day. 


* 


Several scholars have written disparagingly of Korinna's poetry, her 
background, and her intellectual powers. Admittedly in recent years 
there has been a reaction to this, particularly from those who write 
with a feminist agenda, but the point deserves to be made that, on the 
evidence of this poem alone, Korinna was very well and widely read. 
The quotations of and allusions to earlier authors should be proof 
enough of this. If she chose to write in the Boiotian dialect (I do not 
say that the text as we have it necessarily reproduces the text she 
composed), she did so for a reason. And if she wrote, as I think she 
did, in the first half of the fourth century, which saw the highest point 
of Boiotian power and influence, her choice might have been made for 


?? Schachter 1981-94: 2:156-7.  * Paus. 9.2.7. 
* See Chapter 1, at notes 12-13; Schachter 2000b: 12, 13-14. 
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nationalistic reasons. In the end, this did her reputation a disservice, 
for she has been branded provincial and parochial as α result. 


* 


The text (Page 1963: 10—12, incorporating West 1996) 
col. i 
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i.13: 5a61: above δα, not an acute accent, but Co; above 1, £; 19: uon: 
above wo, ουσ; 21-2: y above χρου;.].φαἰνᾶσ' ει above i; 23: πλιον: εἰ 
above 1; εθλε: εἴ above εθ; 27:...]αρατώ οτ.. .]διατώ; 30: final e: & €, or 
& 39:]moc[or]miot[.; 47: ο: or g; «τ:]ῦσκαλε[: or δε; ii.4: ρα: or ap/ 


αιρ/αφ 


In margine 


at i.5: θηραν; II: χιονα or τινα; 21: ες; 37: εκ; 41: εἰς; 45: ες apl; σο: 


αποτου[ 
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Comments 

The date of Korinna has come up in two subsequent studies: Berman 
2010 proposes 335—320 BC (p. 61), while Vergados 2012 settles for a date 
no later than the fourth century (p. 114). Both these articles are well 
worth reading. 


[= Κορυφαίῳ ἀνδρί: Mélanges offerts a André Hurst, ed. A. Kolde, 
A. Lukinovich and A.-L. Rey (Geneva 2005) 275-83.] 


CHAPTER 16 


Ovid and Boiotia 


This chapter deals, first, with the Boiotian stories and allusions in Ovid and 
second, with some of the poet’s friends and their connections with Boiotia. 
My interest in this subject was aroused by an article by Giampiera Arrigoni, 
who argued that the sacred grove in which Atalanta and Hippomenes made 
love was the sanctuary of Demeter Kabeiria and Kore, west of Thebes, 
Ovid's ‘Veteres Di’ (‘ancient gods’) being the Theban Kabiroi. I have gone 
further still and suggested that the sacred spot about which Ovid wrote was 
the Theban Kabirion itself. 

The Kabirion was a mystery sanctuary, about which very little was 
written before Pausanias. Any information that Ovid might have 
obtained about it was therefore more likely to have come from a local 
informant than from a literary source. For the story (Met. 10.560—707), 
Ovid follows the Hesiodic tradition, where Atalanta is the daughter of 
Schoineus, eponym of Boiotian Schoinos, and her suitor Hippomenes, 
rather than the Arkadian version where Atalanta was the daughter 
of Iasos and her successful suitor Melanion. The two versions were 
variously contaminated throughout antiquity. Ovid presents two 
persons called Atalanta, an Arkadian in the hunt for the Kalydonian 
Boar (Met. 8.317 ff.), and a Boiotian who raced her suitors to death. 
Hippomenes was the son of Megareus, son of Onchestus, son of 
Neptune. This genealogy places the event within a local Boiotian 
context, in the vicinity of Thebes, specifically between the town of 
Thebes and its western borders." 

What seemed to be the Boiotian flavour of the story led me to wonder, 
first, whether there were any other examples of this local colouring in 
Ovid's other Boiotian stories, and second, where he might have acquired it. 


" Arrigoni 1982. The Kabirion: Chapter 20 (= Schachter 2003a). The sacred grove = the Kabirion: 
Schachter 1981-94: 2:90. Ovid and Atalanta: Bómer 1980: 188-9. Location of the river Schoinos 
(perhaps emptying into the Kopais): Chapter 9 note 6. 
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The story of Narcissus, conflated by Ovid with that of Echo (Mer. 3.343— 
510), was located by Konon at Thespiai (FGrH/BN] 26 rl.24). Pausanias 
(9.31.7) set his versions at Donakon (‘Reed Bed’), in the territory of 
Thespiai. In Ovid, Narcissus was the son of the river Cephisus and the 
nymph Leiriope, a name derived from Leirion, a kind of narcissus. 
Although no source earlier than Ovid or Konon tells the story, it might 
have reached them through or from Phanokles, one of the sources for the 
story of Orpheus, and a possible source of at least one Boiotian story in 
Propertius, to which I shall return.” 

The mise-en-scène of three other stories has been moved by Ovid from 
the west of Boiotia — usually Orchomenos — to Thebes. One is the story of 
Athamas and Ino. Ovid follows the main lines as developed by Euripides, 
and derived ultimately from the Hesiodic catalogue. In his Jno and the first 
version of the Phrixos, Euripides locates the action in Thessaly. But in the 
second Phrixos it is set in Orchomenos. Pseudo-Apollodoros (1.9.12) 
places the scene in ‘Boiotia’. Athamas is normally at home in western 
Boiotia, and although he marries one of Kadmos' daughters, he comes no 
closer to Thebes than the Athamantine Plain, in the north-eastern corner 
of Lake Kopais. 

The other two stories are found in a version related by Antoninus 
Liberalis (Mer. 10 and 25), and attributed by him to Nikander and the 
Tanagran poetess Korinna. One (10), which is also told by Plutarch and 
Ailian, is about the daughters of Minyas, who refused to accept the call to 
worship Dionysos, and were punished accordingly. All other sources locate 
the misadventure of the Minyades at Orchomenos, but Ovid (Mer. 4.1-- 
5.62) sets it at Thebes, and substitutes for the madness of the sisters their 
metamorphosis into bats. 

In the other story (Met. 13.675—704) Ovid describes a goblet given to 
Aeneas by Anius of Delos, a gift he had received from Therses of Thebes, 
and the work of one Alcon. On it was pictured seven-gated Thebes, and 
two daughters of Orion, who slew themselves, and from the ashes of whose 
funeral pyre two youths — the Coroni or Coronae — sprang. Orion usually 
belongs to Hyria, which is traditionally located in eastern Boiotia, so that 
finding his daughters at Orchomenos, where Antoninus (25) and his 
sources put them, is interesting in itself. Ovid, as noted, moves the setting 
to Thebes, and in fact seems to be following a different version from the 
others, where there is nothing about two youths springing from the ashes, 


* Phanokles: Marcovich 1979. On the (uncertain) location of Donakon: Knoepfler 2010: 53-5. 
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but instead the two girls, Metioche and Menippe, are transformed into 
comets, and worshipped annually. 

The alleged creator of the goblet, Alcon, has an ethnicon that varies with 
the manuscripts, among Nileus, Lidius, Lindius, and, in one correcting 
hand, Hyleus. The last would make him a Boiotian from Hyle, and has 
been accepted by modern editors since Merkel. It is seen as a gesture by 
Ovid to the Homeric shield-maker Tychios of Hyle (I. 7.219—21). An artist 
called Alkon who worked in metal is known from a passage attributed to 
the comic poet Damoxenos (fr. 1 Edmonds; early third century Bc), from 
the Culex (66-7), and perhaps — if it is the same person — from the Elder 
Pliny (HN 34.40 (141)). None of these gives a city of origin, so the 
localization may have been Ovid’s doing. Homeric Hyle was near Lake 
Kephisos (14. 5.709), and is one of those Homeric sites that no longer 
existed in later antiquity, so that the identification would be a pure fiction 
on Ovid’s part. However, there is epigraphic evidence that a village called 
Hyla or Hyle existed in the first or second century AD in the territory of 
Thespiai, while Stephanos of Byzantium notes that Hyle was said to have 
been named after a daughter of Thespieus.’ 

Ovid’s other Boiotian stories in the Metamorphoses do not diverge 
much from the canonical versions, but one other may have been his own 
invention. This is the contest between the Muses of Thespiai/Helikon 
and those of Pieria (5.294—678), reminiscent of the contest in Korinna 
between Kithairon and Helikon, in which the former was victorious 
(fr. 654 col. i PMG). Ovid awards the palm to the Helikonian Muses. 
Here we seem to have a gracious acknowledgement of the art of his 
Boiotian predecessor, Hesiod, and perhaps a nod in the direction of 
Thespiai itself. 

The last Boiotian example is also the earliest, and does reflect a 
source peculiarly Boiotian and unusual even within that tradition. This 
is the reference in Amores 3.32—4 to Thebe as one of the consorts of the 
river Asopos. Usually she is one of the river god’s daughters, and in 
some traditions is the wife of Zethos. Ovid makes her not only the wife 
of Asopos, but also the mother of five of his children. The ultimate 
source of this may be Korinna, a substantial fragment of whose poem 
on the daughters of Asopos survives (fr. 654 col. iv PMG), and it is 
conceivable that at least some of his Boiotian offspring were fathered 


on Thebe. 


? Alkon: Knaack 1903; Morelli 1958. Thespian Hyla/Hyle: /Thesp 319; Chapter 19 (= Schachter 2007b: 
374-5); Bull. épigr. 2008.242. 
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For almost all of these stories a literary source can be postulated. For the 
daughters of Minyas and the story of Thebe, it might have been Korinna. 
The deviation in the story of the daughters of Orion suggests either 
contamination or an intermediary. The story of Narcissus shares its main 
element, that of a youth who drowns, with other Boiotian tales, but 
especially that of Argynnos, also connected with the Kephisos. The story 
of Argynnos is mentioned by Propertius (3.7.21-4), who elsewhere shows 
some familiarity with and interest in things Boiotian. He and Ovid may 
have shared the same source, perhaps Phanokles (see Coll. Alex. τοδες). On 
the other hand, the story of Argynnos can be traced back at least to 
Aristophanes of Boiotia (FGrH/BN] 379 r9) and Likymnios of Chios (fr. 
768 PMG), and may have been referred to in the Hesiodic Catalogue (fr. 70 
M-W). Argynnos seems to have been named after a place near the north-east 
Kopais, and at least two proper names of Boiotians, derived from 
Argynnos, appear on inscriptions, one from near Kopai (/G vii.2781 and 
SEG 15.161). So this too is a local Boiotian legend in origin, and perhaps 
both it and the story of Narcissus were transcribed by an early catalogue 
poet. 

I have also noted that Ovid followed the Hesiodic catalogue poet 
for the genealogy of Atalanta. But in addition to this, he depended 
for one incident on autopsy or personal anecdote, that is, the story of 
the defilement of the sanctuary of the "Veteres Di’. If these were the 
Theban Kabiroi, then knowledge of the site must have been gained on 
the spot. 

Even Ovid's displacement of three stories to Thebes, far from betray- 
ing his ignorance, might be said to reflect his familiarity with contem- 
porary Boiotia. In his time, Boiotian Orchomenos was insignificant and 
hardly a site worthy of great events. In fact, the only Orchomenos of 
which Ovid does take note is the Arkadian one (Met. 5.607 and 6.416). 
Thebes, on the other hand, although much reduced from its former 
dimensions, was still a relatively prosperous and lively town. Strabo, in 
calling Thebes little more than a village (9.2.25 (403)), is following a 
rhetorical tradition in which the fate of Thebes exemplifies how the 
mighty are brought low. In fact, under the Empire, Thebes was prosper- 
ous enough to undertake major reconstruction at the Kabirion, and 
important enough to have its own local mint, a distinction it shared in 
Boiotia with Tanagra and Thespiai.* 


* See Chapter 8 (= Schachter 2008: 653). 
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Ovid’s use of Boiotian themes goes back to the earliest stages of his 
poetic career, the second last decade of the first century Bc. The poetess 
Korinna, a possible source for at least some of these themes, seems not to 
have come to public attention outside Boiotia until the first century Bc, 
and then mostly as the subject of learned grammatical comment.’ As she 
wrote in the Boiotian dialect, it is more likely than not that the stories came 
to Ovid and Propertius through some intermediary, either by word of 
mouth or in the form of a mythographical handbook. A handbook dealing 
with Boiotian stories drawn from Boiotian literary sources — Korinna, 
Hesiodic catalogues — might have been put together in Boiotia itself, and 
we can now direct our attention there. 

Any connection Ovid may have had with Boiotia would have been 
through the family of Marcus Valerius Messalla Corvinus, cos. 31 BC, 
Octavian’s naval commander at Actium, who had a solid reputation as 
an orator and man of letters. He was at the centre of a literary circle 
which included Tibullus, and he befriended Ovid at the outset of his 
literary career. The poet later counted Messalla’s two sons among 
his own friends, although they distanced themselves from him during 
his exile. Of these sons, the elder was Marcus Valerius Messalla 
Messallinus, cos. 3 Bc, slightly younger than Ovid. The younger brother 
was Marcus Aurelius Cotta Maximus. He was consul in ap 20, and his 
birth must have post-dated his brother’s by so long that Syme postulated 
a different mother for each. 

Messalla Corvinus, the father, was the great-grandfather of Statilia 
Messallina, the last wife of Nero. Her mother was a sister of Titus 
Statilius Taurus, cos. AD 44, and Titus Statilius Corvinus, cos. AD 45. 
Their father was Titus Statilius Taurus, cos. AD 11. It has been surmised, 
from his son’s cognomen Corvinus, that this Titus Statilius Taurus mar- 
ried a sister of Cotta Maximus, that is, a daughter of Messalla Corvinus by 
his second marriage, who appears in the genealogy as Valeria.° 

Titus Statilius Taurus, cos. AD 11, and his brother Sisenna Statilius 
Taurus, cos. AD 16, were sons of a Quintus Statilius Taurus (PIR? s.814). 
He, Quintus, was brother of the monetalis Titus Statilius Taurus, and son 
of that Titus Statilius Taurus (cos. suff: 37 BC, ord. τι 26 BC) who was 
commander of Octavian’s land forces at Actium, and, therefore, a close 
colleague of Messalla Corvinus. It is through these people that the road 


? Page 1963: 69-70. 
é Ovid and the family of Messalla Corvinus: Syme 1986: 492 (index s.v. Ovid); 1978: 114-34. Valeria: 
Syme 1986: 240. 
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leads us back to Boiotia. Here the evidence is entirely from inscriptions and 
comes almost exclusively from Thespiai." 

The region of Thespiai had been the centre of activity for Italian 
negotiatores since the second century Bc. Many of them had substantial 
holdings in the area. The Statilii Tauri were chief among those who had 
interests in Thespiai, and exercised their patronage directly on leading 
families of the region. The funereal monument of the Statilii in Italy 
includes several names of freedmen and other dependants who obviously 
came from the region of Thespiai, such as Eros, Helikon, Spinther, 
Musaeus, and even one Eros Boeotianus. 

A Titus Statilius Taurus — either Octavian's marshal or the consul of Ap 
II — appears on an inscription which commemorates the dedication of a 
statue of Taurus, the patron, by Polykratides, the priest, the latter being a 
member of a leading Thespian family. Since there is no recipient deity 
named, it is to be assumed that Taurus himself had been deified, presum- 
ably after his death. This assumption is supported by a number of bound- 
ary stones, all inscribed Θεοῦ Ταύρου, ‘property/territory of the god 
Taurus'. While it was unusual under the Empire for a mortal not con- 
nected with the imperial family to be deified, the apotheosis of prominent 
Romans was less rare under the Republic, especially in the East. On the 
whole, it seems likely that the Taurus deified at Thespiai was the older 
rather than the younger bearer of the name. 

Roughly contemporary with this would have been the appearance of the 
name Polykratides near the head of a fragmentary list of victors in the 
athletic agon, the Erotideia and Romaia, which is dated firmly between 2 
BC and AD 6, by the appearance on it of a victorious chariot raced — in the 
sense of entered — by the future emperor Tiberius. Tiberius was a friend of 
Messalla Corvinus, and both of Messalla's sons also enjoyed his favour. 
Perhaps, therefore, Tiberius’ entry in the race at Thespiai was no mere 
coincidence. The only other similar event we know of is a victory won by 
his equipage at the much more famous Olympic Games." 

Messalla's friendship with Tiberius was converted by his sons into 
something more like adulation. Messallinus distinguished himself for his 
pietas in totum nomen Iuli (‘piety towards all who bear the name of Iulus: 


7 The Statilii Tauri and their relations with Thespiai are analysed by Marchand 2013, whose work 
supersedes all former studies of the subject. For a revised stemma of the family see Marchand 
2013: 155. 

* Statue of Taurus: IThesp 412 (BCH 26 (1902) 291.1). Polykratides and his family: Jones 1970. The god 
Taurus: Roesch 1982: 18.1 note 180. Apotheosis: Moretti 1981: 76-7. Erotideia inscription: /Thesp 188 
(SEG 22.385), and see Bull. épigr. 59.184. 
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Ov., Pont. 2.2.21). At the first meeting of the Senate after the death of 
Augustus, he proposed that the oath of allegiance to the ruler be renewed 
annually, and, some years later, he proposed that public thanksgiving be 
rendered not only to Tiberius but also to the women of the imperial 
family.” 

At Thespiai too, there was public devotion to the imperial household. 
Augustus died on 19 August, AD 14, and was deified on 17 September. 
Scarcely three months later, on 12 December, a group of Thespians, nine- 
teen in all, comprising four Roman citizens, five Greeks, and ten /iberti, 
made a joint dedication, which has been interpreted as referring to the cult 
of the newly deified Augustus. Of the ten freedmen, four are identified as 
liberti of Titus Statilius Taurus. ^ 

More striking still is the devotion to the mother of Tiberius, Livia, re- 
styled Julia Augusta under the terms of Augustus’ will in August or 
September AD 14. For a time the combined athletic Erotideia and musical 
Mouseia bore the additional titles Kaisareia and (Agon) of Julia Augusta 
respectively. Livia/Julia was even, on at least one occasion, identified with 
Mnemosyne, the mother of the Muses. This appears at the beginning 
of a victors’ list: after the three conventional initial competitions (for 
trumpeter, herald, and epic poet) there follows a list of victorious enkomio- 
graphoi, one for Augusta Julia Mnemosyne, one for Taurus, one for the 
Muses, one for Messaleinos. Clearly these are Titus Statilius Taurus and his 
brother-in-law. Perhaps this stone marked the celebration of the Erotideia 
and Mouseia held soon after the death of Augustus and the elevation of 
Livia, which could have taken place as early as November, AD 14, for we 
know that, at least in the second century AD, the Mouseia took place at that 
time of year." 

This is some distance from Ovid growing old and disillusioned in 
Pontos, but is more evidence, if it were needed, of his erstwhile friends’ 
undying concern for their influence at court. 

To end on a more cheerful note: Messalla Corvinus, brother-in-law of 
the first Titus Statilius Taurus and father-in-law of the second, was, as has 
been noted, a man of letters. One of his works is said to have been a 
translation of Hypereides' speech in defence of the þetaira Phryne. Phryne 
was a girl from Thespiai, who retired there after her labours, and is even 


? Syme 1986: 233-4; 1978: 128-9. 
"© Dedication of 12 December, AD 14: [Thesp 425 (CIL 3 Suppl. 7301), and see Roesch 1982: 173.26. 
= The victors’ list: [Thesp 174 (SEG 31.514), and see Schachter 1981-94: 2:148 note 11, and 173-5. Kajava 
1989 would assign all references to Titus Statilius Taurus to the first of that name (cos. 37 BC), 
including the recipient of the enkomion in IThesp 174. 
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said to have offered, without success, to pay for the reconstruction of 
Thebes. Could Messalla have found the Greek original of the speech at 
Thespiai? 

Ας for Ovid and his Boiotian sources, it must be remembered that he, 
like many others of his time and class, finished his formal education at 
Athens, from which he could easily have visited Thespiai with his friends. 
His literary sources may have come to him through them from Thespiai, in 
whose territory was the sanctuary of the Muses, the original Mouseion, a 
reasonable site to house a repository of literature by and about Boiotians. 
There ought at least to have been a copy of Korinna’s poetry and any 
poems attributed, rightly or wrongly, to Hesiod. 


Comments 


See Robinson 2012 for a detailed and enlightening study of the cultural 
significance of the Mouseion in the Vale of the Muses. 


[= Teiresias Supplement 3 (Montreal 1990) 103-9.] 


® Phryne’s trial and Messalla: Quintilian 1.5.61 and 10.5.2. The Mouseion: Schachter 1981-94: 2:156-3. 
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CHAPTER 17 


The Daphnephoria of Thebes 


Those who have studied the Theban Daphnephoria have recognized in the 
rite both a celebration of spring and fertility and a kind of ritual of 
initiation. This is so, as far as it goes, but there was still more to the ritual, 
as I shall try to show. I shall also try to demonstrate how the celebration of 
the Daphnephoria changed with the passage of time, in accordance with 
changing needs and concepts. I shall go through the ancient sources in 
detail, beginning with Pindar.” 


Pindar 


Pindar is said to have written a δαφνηφορικὸν ἄσμα for his son Daiphantos 
(fr. 94c). Only the first line or so of this survives. Fragment 94b, on the 
other hand, is much longer. From the time of its original publication, it has 
been identified as part of a daphnephoric ode. Luigi Lehnus’s re-reading 
of the papyrus has resulted in a major change in the dramatis personae. 


Spring and fertility: Farnell 1907: 284-6; Farnell 1930: 296, 332; Nilsson 1906: 165; Nilsson 1955: 126; 
Calame 1977: 193; Burkert 1979: 134-5; Lehnus 1984: 83. 

Initiation: Brelich 1969: esp. 421; Calame 1977: 193-4; de Polignac 1984: 70 = 1995: 63-4. 

Calame writes (p. 193): ‘En dépit de la pauvreté évidente des éléments permettant de lui attribuer 
cette valeur, il est probable que cette féte consacrait rituellement pour les jeunes filles qui y prenaient 
part le moment de séparation du monde de l'enfance et celui de passage à la phase de ségrégation de 
l'initiation tribale.” This interpretation depends in part on reading Δαμαίνας mafi] in line 66 of Pind., 
fr. 94b s-M; it also overlooks the fact that the Pindaric ode has the chorus singing and dancing in 
honour of Agasikles and his family, of whose members only males are named. 

The accepted sources for the Daphnephoria are Pind., fr. 94b and 94c; Proklos, Chrestomathia 25 in 
Phot., Bibl. 239 (321a-b Bekker) — repeated in part by Schol. Clem. Al., Protr. 1.298-9 Stählin; Paus. 
9.10.4; and the inscription on the Tabula Albani in the Villa Albani in Rome. 

The fullest publication of the Tabula Albani (bibliography, description, transcription, interpreta- 
tion, photograph) is Sadurska 1964: 83-94 and pl. xix. See also Horsfall 1979. The text (with one 
omission noted by Sadurska) is in FGrH/ ΒΝ] 40 rib; cf. IGUR 4.1630. 

I shall also examine Pindar's Paian 1 (fr. 52a), the anonymous fragment 997 PMG (= (Pindar fr. 
104b)), and a fragment of Korinna's Orestas fr. 690 PMG, which have also been attached to the 
Daphnephoria. 

For the texts of Pind. fr. 94b and 94c see the Appendix. 
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The person addressed at line 66, who was formerly known as the son of 
Damaina, now turns out, in all likelihood, to have been her father. This has 
serious implications.’ 

The surviving part of the text begins with a reference to something 
golden, possibly a goddess in a golden peplos (line 1: χρυσοτῃ). Others have 
connected this with an invocation to the Muse;* I am also reminded of 
Melia, Apollo’s consort at the Ismenion, who appears with a golden distaff 
in Pindar, fr. 29.1, and, at Pyth. 11.4, inhabits the adyton of golden tripods. 
Perhaps too the isolated letters -δωμµ- in line 2 refer to the abode or temple 
of a god or goddess. 

Next (lines 3-5) Apollo is introduced, come to bring undying grace to 
Thebes. 

The speaker then announces her intentions: she will swiftly gird up 
her peplos, and holding in her tender hands a gleaming shoot of laurel, 
with her maidenly head all blooming with garlands, she will sing of the 
illustrious dwelling of Aioladas and his son Pagondas, and, to the 
accompaniment of pipes of lotus wood, will imitate the siren, whose 
song calms the raging western and northern winds (lines 6-22). The 
text then gives out, resuming at the point where the speaker brings the 
song back to her subject (lines 33-50): she must think thoughts and utter 
words appropriate to a maiden; she must not forget the song which is 
owing to any man or woman to whose offspring she is devoted. She has 
come to dance, as a trustworthy witness for Agasikles and his noble 
parents, in the matter of their proxenies. For they have been honoured 
in times gone by and in the present, by surrounding peoples, and they 
have won crowns for the victories of their horses, at Onchestos, by the 
temple of Itonia, at Pisa. 

There is another gap in the text. Then, following a reference to care, 
hostility, and unrelenting strife (lines 61-5), despite which, it seems, he or 
they followed the paths of justice, the speaker addresses the father of 
Damaina (line 66: Δαμαίνας πά[τε]ρ). She bids him march on and lead 
the way for her. His daughter, trained by Andaisistrota, will gladly follow 
him, the first to follow him on his way, walking in sandals, close to the leafy 
laurel. Then the text gives out definitively. There are traces of at least 
thirty-five lines more. It is not possible to reconstruct the sense of them all, 
but the first few lines at least continue talking about Andaisistrota. There is 


> Lehnus 1984. Race 1997: 329 and note 5 hesitates. | * See Lehnus 1984: 74-5. 
? The allusion to these stormy winds calls to mind the story of Boreas, the Boreads, and the battle of 
Artemision: Hdt. 7.189; Simon., fr. 534 PMG. 
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an injunction not to do something (perhaps not to let the attention 
wander), and later an invocation of Zeus. 

What we have is first, a general introduction, fragmentary, to fix the 
occasion: it is a festival of Apollo. Then the speaker explains what she — the 
chorus — is going to do: they will sing in honour of Aioladas and Pagondas 
and their house, and they will dance in honour of Agasikles and his parents. 
The mention of singing leads her off into a digression, from which she 
recalls herself with a start. The mention of Agasikles' family leads her along 
yet another byway, expanding on the renown of the family, and its 
steadfast devotion to justice in the face of adversity. Then abruptly she 
bids the father of Damaina to get the procession moving. 

The human cast of characters in Pindar's ode is the following: the chorus 
of maidens, represented collectively by the speaker (ἐγώ); Aioladas, epo- 
nym of the household, and his son Pagondas; Agasikles and his parents, in 
whose honour the chorus is to dance; the father of Damaina, who marches 
in front of the chorus and leads the way for them; his daughter Damaina, 
who walks immediately behind him and is leader of the chorus; 
Andaisistrota, who trained Damaina. 

It is customary, and reasonable, to equate the house of Aioladas and 
Pagondas with the family of Agasikles,^ and I take it that we can postulate a 
family sequence of Aioladas, his son Pagondas and wife, and their son 
Agasikles. The ἐσλοῖς ... γονεῦσιν (line 40) who are to be celebrated 
together with Agasikles will have included all his forebears, the whole 
family whose fame has spread beyond Thebes. 

The chorus then lists the honours won by the family; we have only the 
beginning of what might have been a fairly long catalogue, ending with 
Thebes. 

Damaina, the leader of the chorus, and her father, are mentioned 
separately, without introduction, and there is no sign that they were related 
to the family of Pagondas. Nor is it possible to link the chorodidaskalos 
Andaisistrota with either family: her name — a Boiotian version of 
Ἀναδαισιστράτη — may be a generic one for a trainer of the chorus.” 

So who is Damaina's father, and what is he doing? We are told that 
Damaina, who walks right behind him, is also walking close to the laurel. 


Could he be the daphnephoros — the laurel bearer — himself? Or could he be 


5 Grenfell and Hunt 1904: 59 and Calame 1977: 121 note 156 express doubts, but it should be clear from 
my summary that the poem is of a piece. 

7 Until Lehnus’ re-reading, the family tree, as devised by Wilamowitz, was: Aioladas and Damaina 
parents of Pagondas; Pagondas and Andaisistrota parents of Agasikles and the anonymous speaker. 
See p. 92 of Snell and Maehler’s text. 
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bringing the laurel to Agasikles, the boy or youth who is being honoured? 
We are not told what rôle Agasikles played in all this. We do not know 
whether or not he marched in the procession, any more than the person 
celebrated in one of Pindar’s epinician odes. As Grenfell and Hunt and 
Farnell have noted, there is nothing particularly religious about the poem 
as we have it^ We also have to recognize the possibility that the 
Daphnephoria was only one part of an extended springtime festival in 
honour of Apollo. 

One of many problems is that we do not know at what point in the 
proceedings this ode was performed, which is one important reason why a 
one-to-one identification of the characters named by Pindar with the parti- 
cipants in Proklos’ Daphnephoria is misleading. Farnell noted that the 
chorus seems to have taken up its position outside the house of Aioladas 
and Pagondas. But this is not the only way to read the text. The speaker 
announces her intention of singing in honour of the family. After a digres- 
sion she does precisely that. But then she bids the leader of the procession to 
lead the way. But whither? To the Ismenion, where he will deliver the laurel? 
In that case, what about Agasikles? Or are they now to march off to the 
family’s house and deliver the laurel to Agasikles, for him to wear as 
daphnephoros? This seems less unlikely, for what is the purpose of a daphne- 
phoric ode in honour of a boy or youth unless he is the daphnephoros?? 

But the song honours not only Agasikles, but also, and equally, his 
family. Who was this family? Pindar emphasizes its importance. The 
dwelling of Aioladas and Pagondas is πάνδοξος (8-9); Agasikles’ parents 
are ἐσλοί (40), and honoured for their προξενίαι (41). 

Recent commentators and translators have rendered the expression ἀμφὶ 
προξενίαισιν (41) metaphorically, as ‘our friendship’ (Sandys), ‘zèle hospi- 
talier’ (Puech), 'guest-friendship' (Lefkowitz), ‘hospitality’ (Race). But the 
original editors, followed by Wilamowitz and Farnell, interpreted 
προξενίαι literally."° 


* Grenfell and Hunt 1904: 51; Farnell 1930: 333. 
? Farnell 1930: 333; cf. Herington 1985: 26-7. 

Wilamowitz 1922: 435, with perhaps quite another scene in mind, notes nonetheless that the 

chorus went ‘nach dem Hause . . . aus dem der Lorbeer und sein Trager kommen wird’. 
'? Sandys 1937: 571; Puech 1961: 176; Lefkowitz 1991: 16; Race 1997: 35. 

Grenfell and Hunt 1904: 59 (‘public friendships’); Wilamowitz 1922: 337 note 2 (he took both 
Isthm. 3/4.26 and this passage as referring to proxenies awarded by Delphi); Farnell 1930: 331 ((?) .. . 
guest-friends of their states’), and 1932: 428-9 (where he criticizes Sandys, and notes that “προξενία 
never has the sense of mere friendship or hospitality between individuals of the same state, but only 
denotes the official status of πρόξενος, borne by the individual in one state, who was asked as a 
compliment by some foreign state to give hospitality and protection to its own members when they 
visited his city: many families had certain προξενίαι as hereditary privileges. It is evident that what 
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There is no other way to take the passage. Proxenia is a technical term, 
for an honour granted by α community to a person who was not a member 
of that community, in recognition of the fact that the person honoured — 
the proxenos — had furthered the interests of the granting state in his own 
community, or in the expectation that he would do so." It developed out of 
xenia, ritualized guest friendship, among upper-class citizens of different 
states, and, like xenia, it was a status symbol, which enhanced the impor- 
tance of those involved: as in many human endeavours, acceptance by one’s 
peers abroad impresses one’s fellows more than recognition at home. So 
that Pindar, in extolling Agasikles and his parents, would fix first on their 
status in the wider world, as exemplified by the proxeniai they had been 
granted, and second by the crowns they had won for victories in horse 
racing — a very aristocratic pastime — at Onchestos and Itonia — the two 
sanctuaries of the Boiotian ethnos — and then, leaving Boiotia, at Olympia 
and probably elsewhere. 

Let us now consider the people involved. Aioladas, although he is no 
more than a name in this poem, was the subject of another, part of which 
has survived as fr. 94a, placed immediately before the daphnephoric ode on 
the papyrus, and traditionally published as Partheneion 1. It is a prayer to 
the gods in general to grant good fortune to Aioladas and his family (yévos, 
line 13), in what appears to have been an atmosphere of uncertain fortune. 
Fragment 94b, which focuses on Aioladas’ descendants, also alludes to a 
time of troubles, through which, it appears, the family has persevered and 
which it has survived. Fragment 94b was probably written after fr. 94a. 

Pagondas, the son of Aioladas, may have been the commanding 
Boiotarch at the battle of Delion in 424 Bc. Pindar could have written 
the ode near the end of his life, around 440 Bc. We have no idea how old 
Agasikles was when the ode was written, but his father might have been in 
his forties or so, which would make him sixty or more in 424. If so, 
Pagondas would have been born around 490, and his father Aioladas 
perhaps around 520, which would have made him a contemporary of 
Pindar’s. In that case, the friendly concern that Pindar expresses directly 
in fr. 94a, and through the voice of the chorus in fr. 94b, may reflect 


Pindar wants to say is that the family of Agasikles had been asked by many of the Boeotian towns to 
act as their πρόξενοι at Thebes.’ And he too refers to Jsthm. 3/4.26). 

= Herman 1987: 130742 (proxenia), and cf. p. 36 (on the value of possessing xenoi). See too Marek 1984: 
387-91. 

7 Although the speaker is male, as the participle φιλέων in line τι, and probably ἱεραπόλος in line 6 
show. The attribution has been questioned, but is supported by Rodi 1978: 773-4 (with earlier 
bibliography). 
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genuine feelings. Some scholars, ancient and modern, have suggested that 
Pindar was related to this family. The internal evidence of the poems 
suggests close friendship, but nothing more.” 

If the daphnephoric hymn fr. 94b was written in the 440s, the feeling of 
happiness and prosperity, not only for the family but for all of Thebes as 
well, would be understandable. This was soon after the battle of Koroneia 
of 446 Bc, when Thebes and all of Boiotia were released from Athenian 
control: it must have seemed that a new age of prosperity had dawned, and 
that Apollo really was coming to bring perpetual blessings to Thebes. The 
battle was won by a combination of Central Greek forces, which included 
Boiotians who had been living in exile. Perhaps the tribulations to which 
Pindar alludes are a reflection of this time: members of the family of 
Aioladas and Pagondas could have been among those exiled after the battle 
of Oinophyta. They would almost certainly have been prominent in the 
anti-Athenian faction. The δίκας ὁδοὺς πιστάς (lines 64—5) which these 
men affect look very much like a coded expression for edvopia.'* 

The benefits of εὐνομία are the object of prayer in another poem of 
Pindar's old age, the first Paian, written in honour of Apollo. This poem 
speaks of a feast honouring Apollo — we can take δαῖτα φιλησιστέφανον 
literally — brought by the year, at its fulfilment, and the Seasons. It has been 
suggested that the Paian was written for the Daphnephoria; however, as 
Wilamowitz points out, the context suggests a new year festival, and at 
Thebes — and Boiotia in general — the year began at the winter solstice.” 


Korinna, Orestas 


D. L. Page published the fragment — fr. 690 PMG — as the work of an 
anonymous Boiotian poet, having earlier accepted it as the work of 
Korinna. M. L. West and D. A. Campbell attribute it to Korinna.'^ Both 
suggest that it was written for performance at the Daphnephoria. We have 
the first four lines of the poem: dawn rises from Okeanos, the Horai come 
from Zeus amid the flowers of spring, and the chorus — of females — dances 
joyfully in the seven-gated city, that is, Thebes. 

Why Orestes? There is no Theban connection, and no obvious Boiotian 
one either, which seems to be out of keeping with what is known of 


5 The connection with the Boiotarch was first made by Grenfell and Hunt 1904: 51, and has been taken 
up by others: Wilamowitz 1922: 436—7; Gomme 1956: 560; Hornblower 1996: 289. 

^ On the battle of Koroneia, see Lewis 1992a: 133 and 1992c: 502. In similar vein, Ferrari 1996: 135-6. 

5 Farnell 1930: 296 and 1932: 392-3 connects it with the Daphnephoria. See Wilamowitz 1922: 186. 

κ Page 1963: 27—8; West 1970; Campbell 1992: 59. 
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Korinna’s work in general. But a connection with Tanagra — Korinna’s 
home — and the eastern seaboard of Boiotia is possible: the supposed 
sacrifice of Iphigenia happened at Aulis, and it was to Halai on the 
Straits of Euboia that Orestes brought her back from the Taurians. 
There is also the tradition of the Aiolian migration, which was initiated 
by Orestes, and after his death continued by his son Penthilos, whose 
expedition set out from Aulis.” This might have been an appropriate song 
for a Tanagran chorus of maidens to sing abroad, even at Thebes. There is 
no certainty that it was sung at the Daphnephoria, which seems to have 
been a purely Theban ritual, with no agonistic element. 


Proklos 


The author of the Chrestomathia has been dated either in the fifth century 
AD — that is, he is identified with the Neoplatonist — or in the second 
century AD." The Chrestomathia is transmitted in the Bibliotheke of 
Photios, the text of which depends on two principal manuscripts, A of 
the tenth century AD, and M of the twelfth. A. Severyns, followed by 
subsequent editors, preferred the readings of A over those of M. As it 
happens, neither is flawless, and I have no hesitation in rejecting A’s 
readings κώπω, ἐπικρατίδας, and Χαλαζίου, and following earlier editors 
and commentators in accepting M’s Κωπώ, ἰφικρατίδας, and Γαλαξίου.” 

As far as Chalazios/Galaxios is concerned, we may note that there is no 
other evidence for the epithet Chalazios of Apollo in Boiotia or elsewhere. 
This by itself is not conclusive; on the other hand, there is independent 
support for Galaxios. Plutarch refers to a place in Boiotia called τὸ 
Γαλάξιον, where there was an epiphany of the god. And both Xenophon 
and Plutarch write about a certain Galaxidoros, a leading Theban active 
during the early decades of the fourth century Bc. The name 'Galaxidoros' 
is derived from the specific epithet of a god. We can assume with some 


7 See, for example, von Geisau 1970 and Bernardini 1997. 
8 “The grammarian’. See, most recently, Hillgriiber 1990 (the earlier date); Treadgold 1980: 50 note 53; 
Ferrante 1957: 9-14 (both of the latter, the later date). 
A over M: Severyns 1938: 2:222—5; Ferrante 1957: 82; Henry 1967: 164. Note also that A reads ioaviou 
where M reads Ἰσμινίου, which is closer to the correct form; again, A reads κώμας (corr. A) for M’s 
obviously correct κόμας. 

Even earlier, Nilsson 1906: 164 note 3 had read Χαλαζίου but kept κωπώ and ἰφικρατίδας. The 
Scholiast to Clemens Alexandrinus leaves out the last sentence, but otherwise follows M. 

On the text, see Treadgold 1980: 10-11, esp. 11: “By consulting microfilms of manuscripts A and M, 
I have come to the conclusion that all the present editions of the Bibliotheca ought to be used with 
some caution.” 
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confidence that the epithet Galaxios was known in Thebes at least in the 
second half of the fifth century Bc. The reading Γαλαξίου is therefore to be 
preferred.*° 

As for ἐπικρατίδας and ἰφικρατίδας, the former is normally used to 
describe a kind of head dress or towel, although, as Severyns points out, 
Photios himself in his Lexikon gives an additional definition of Epikratides 
as footwear. Ἰφικρατίδες, on the other hand, are a kind of footwear, and 
well known as such, named after the Athenian general Iphikrates, who was 
prominent from c. 394 to the late 360s. The objects worn by the daphne- 
phoros were definitely on his feet: on balance, ἰφικρατίδας seems to be 
preferable to &rikpocríbos. ^ 

Proklos is describing different genres of odes, among them maiden 
songs, Parthenia, which include daphnephorika. Once every eight years 
priests in Boiotia would collect laurel and take it to sanctuaries of Apollo, 
and a chorus of maidens would sing a hymn to the god. 

The reason for it all is given thus: the Aiolians — that is, the Boiotoi — 
were besieging Thebes, which was then inhabited by Pelasgians. A truce 
was called for a common festival of Apollo, and both sides cut laurel, 
one from Helikon, the other from near the river Melas, and took it 
to Apollo. The Boiotian leader, Polematas, dreamt that a young man 
was giving him a suit of armour and ordering his people to worship 
Apollo by bringing him laurel every eighth year. After the third day 
Polematas attacked and overcame the enemy, and himself fulfilled the 
Daphnephoria. 

There are two distinct elements in the procession that Proklos describes: 
(1) the bringing or wearing of the laurel, that is, the Daphnephoria proper; 
(2) the bearing of an adorned log to two sanctuaries of Apollo. The aition 
explains only the first of these. 

At the head of the procession is a παῖς ἀμφιθαλής, a boy both of whose 
parents are alive. A man, identified as ὁ μάλιστα αὐτῶι οἰκεῖος — the one 
closest to him — carries a log of olive wood, called «cro. The log has been 
wound round with sprigs of laurel and various flowers. At its top is a bronze 
ball, attached to which are other, smaller, ones; in the middle of the log is 


^? Galaxion: Plut., De Pyth. Or. 29 (4094) = fr. 997 PMG. 
Galaxidoros: Xenophon, Hell. 3.5.1; Plut., De gen. 4 (577A), 9 (5798), τι (5808), 12 (5815), 20 (5888--Ο), 
25 (5945). See too LGPN 38 s.v. Γαλαξίδωρος (τ). 
= Phot., Lex. s.v. ἰφικρατίδες' αἱ ἐπικρατίδες' ἔστι δὲ εἶδος ὑποδημάτων. Quoted by Severyns 1938: 
1:223. 
Epikratides could have been named after the fourth-century Epikrates, but there is nothing to 
support Photios’ gloss. For both Iphikrates and Epikrates, see Davies 1971 s.v.v. 
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another ball, smaller than the one at the top, and 365 purple ribbons; the 
lower extremities of the log are wrapped in a yellow robe. 

The daphnephoros himself follows the log, clutching the laurel. His 
hair flows loose, he wears a golden crown, and a gleaming robe which 
falls down to his feet, on which he wears a pair of marching shoes. After 
him comes a chorus of maidens carrying branches for supplication and 
singing. The procession is directed to the sanctuaries of Apollo Ismenios 
and Galaxios.** 

Commentators are divided as to whether the παῖς ἀμφιθαλής and 
the daphnephoros were identical or not, and on who other than his father 
ὁ μάλιστα αὐτῶι οἰκεῖος might have been. The use of the title παῖς 
ἀμφιθαλής in an official, hieratic sense is not attested anywhere before 
the beginning of the second century Bc, and must, therefore, have 
been introduced to the Daphnephoria in the course of a late revival. 
Ὁ μάλιστα αὐτῶι οἰκεῖος could refer either to a close relation or to a 
close friend. The expression becomes troublesome only after the addition 
of the παῖς ἀμφιθαλής to the parade. Before that there would have been the 
daphnephoros and the adult male closest to him, who carried the log.” 

The adornments on the log are interpreted in Proklos as the sun, that is, 
Apollo, at the top, surrounded by planets and stars/heavenly bodies, and in 
the middle, the moon, to which are attached the 365 days of the year. 


# Proklos, Chrestomathia 25, in Phot., Bibl. 239 (321a-b Bekker): ñ δὲ δαφνηφορία: ξύλον ἐλαίας 
καταστέφουσι δάφναις καὶ ποικίλοις ἄνθεσι καὶ ἐπ᾽ ἄκρου μὲν χαλκῆ ἐφαρμόζεται σφαῖρα, ἐκ δὲ 
ταύτης μικροτέρας ἐξαρτῶσιν' κατὰ δὲ τὸ μέσον τοῦ ξύλου περιθέντες ἐλάσσονα τῆς ἐπ᾽ ἄκρωι 
σφαίρας καθάπτουσι πορφυρᾶ στέμματα: τὰ δὲ τελευταῖα τοῦ ξύλου περιστέλλουσι κροκωτῶι. 
βούλεται δὲ αὐτοῖς ἡ μὲν ἀνωτάτου σφαῖρα τὸν ἥλιον (ὧι καὶ τὸν Ἀπόλλωνα ἀναφέρουσι), f| δὲ 
ὑποκειμένη τὴν σελήνην, τὰ δὲ προσηρτημένα τῶν σφαιρίων ἄστρα τε καὶ ἀστέρας: τὰ δέ γε 
στέμματα τὸν ἐνιαύσιον δρόμον: καὶ γὰρ καὶ τζέ ποιοῦσιν αὐτά. ἄρχει δὲ τῆς δαφνηφορίας παῖς 
ἀμφιθαλής, καὶ ὁ μάλιστα αὐτῶι οἰκεῖος βαστάζει τὸ καταστεμμένον ξύλον ὃ κωπὼ (M; koro A) 
καλοῦσιν. αὐτὸς δὲ ὁ δαφνηφόρος ἑπόμενος τῆς δάφνης ἐφάπτεται, τὰς μὲν κόμας καθειμένας, 
χρυσοῦν δὲ στέφανον φέρων καὶ λαμπρὰν ἐσθῆτα ποδήρη ἐστολισμένος ἰφικρατίδας 
(M; ἐπικρατίδας Α) τε ὑποδεδεμένος' ὧι χορὸς παρθένων ἐπακολουθεῖ προτείνων κλῶνα πρὸς 
ἱκετηρίαν ὑμνῶν. παρέπεμπον δὲ τὴν δαφνηφορίαν εἰς Ἀπόλλωνος Ἰσμηνίου καὶ Γαλαξίου 
(Μ; Χαλαζίου Α). 

Παῖς ἀμφιθαλής: The discussion is well summarized by Calame 1977: 118 note 155 and 120 note 156. 
See too Brelich 1969: 413 note 238 and Ferrante 1957: 80 note 76. 

Ὁ μάλιστα αὐτῶι οἰκεῖος: Nilsson 1906: 164-5; Wilamowitz 1922: 434; Severyns 1938: 2:222; 
Ferrante 1957: 81 note 76; Brelich 1969: 413-14. 

Official use of trois ἀμφιθαλής: Robert 1969: 1:633-43, supplementing and superseding Oepke 
1934. 

The earliest example (by far): Robert 1969: 1:633.1 (= Sy/l.3.589). 

Robert observed that some of the παῖδες ἀμφιθαλεῖς functioned as agonistic officials, others in 
non-agonistic contexts. All had to do with the carrying of foliage, and possibly its cutting as well. 
The leaves were intended to make crowns for victors or to be offered to the god. 

On οἰκεῖος/οἰκειότης see Will 1995: 301-2. 
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In other words, the bronze balls and ribbons represent the heavens and the 
annual cycle of the heavenly bodies. The Greeks had numerous names for 
the Milky Way, one of which was ὁ Γαλαξίας καλούμενος κύκλος, and 
I take the astronomical interpretation of the decorations on Κωπώ as a play 
on the epithet Galaxios, especially since the point is made explicitly — and 
unnecessarily — that the sun and Apollo are identical. 

The exact expression 6 Γαλαξίας καλούμενος κύκλος is found first among 
surviving Greek texts in Diodoros, and it would appear that a play on 
words using Γαλαξίας would have been unlikely before the first century Bc. 
Indeed, a year of 365 days, although attested as early as Kallippos, would 
not have been common currency before 45 Bc.** 

One element in Proklos’ description — the name of the shoes worn by the 
daphnephoros — cannot antedate the first half of the fourth century Bc, and 
another — the astronomical interpretation of the adornments of Κωπώ — 
cannot pre-date the second half of the first century Bc. It therefore seems 
reasonable to suppose that there was at least one reorganization of the 
Daphnephoria, if not two. 

Although walking shoes called Iphikratides could not have been part of 
the uniform of the daphnephoros before the first half of the fourth century Bc, 
they could have been introduced at any time thereafter. On the basis of 
the footwear alone, therefore, a revival in the fourth century cannot be 
established. However, the aition Proklos gives for the rite does point to the 
fourth century Bc. This story, set in the period of the Boiotian migration, 
comes from the same source as the aition for the Tripodophoria, which is 
told not only by Proklos, but also by Ephoros, quoted by Strabo.” A revival 


^* Diod. Sic. 5.23.2. 

See too Sallustios 4.8.5: 6 γὰρ Γάλλος τὸν γαλαξίαν αἰνίττεται κύκλον (‘For Gallus hints at the 
Milky Way’). This would be C. Sulpicius Gal(l)us, cos. 166 Bc, but no doubt it would have been 
written in Latin, cf. Plin., HN 2.53. 

Cicero and the author identified as Germanicus, translating Aratos, Phainomena, give lacteus orbis 
(‘milky region’): Cic., Arati Phaenomena 286; German., Arat. 458. 

Aratos himself writes — Phaen. 1.511, cf. 476 — γάλα, and in the next line κύκλος, whence therefore 
by way of Cicero, the rendering /acteus orbis, and probably from there back into Greek as ὁ Γαλαξίας 
καλούμενος κύκλος. 

C£. Ov., Met. 1169-70: est via sublimis, caelo manifesta sereno, | lactea nomen babet, candore 
notabilis ipso (“There is a road in the heavens, visible in a clear sky; it has the name “Milky”, and is 
notable for its brilliance’). 

Earlier Greek authors, beginning with Parmenides and including Aratos, had referred to the 
Milky Way as Γάλα, or τὸν τοῦ γάλακτος κύκλον. 

The 365-day year: Dicks 1970: 193; date of Julian calendar of 365.25 days per year: Bickerman 
1968: 47. 

Ephoros, FGrH 70 r119 (Strabo 9.2.2—4 (401—2)). 

The aition for the Daphnephoria slots neatly into the sequence of events, as follows: (Ephoros) 

after being ejected by the Thracians and Pelasgians, the Boiotoi returned, took Orchomenos, and 


Y 
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in the fourth century Bc, possibly during the Theban hegemony, would 
not be surprising. Several of the sanctuaries and monuments of Thebes 
were either built or rebuilt during this period. At the Ismenion itself, there 
was a new cult image by Skopas (fl. 360-330 BC) and a new temple of 
Apollo, begun but left incomplete.“ 

Looking next at the second half of the first century BC, we see that there 
is evidence for a relatively sudden increase in prosperity, peace and security 
in Boiotia. In 48 Bc, Julius Caesar sent Quintus Fufius Calenus to central 
Greece to collect support against Pompey. Although he had to take some 
cities by storm, and others through negotiation, he had no trouble at all 
with Delphi, Thebes, and Orchomenos, which handed themselves over 
voluntarily. That the Thebans must have benefited from their support of 
the winning side is reflected in the fact that the grandest phase in the 
physical development of the Kabirion outside Thebes began at about the 
middle of the first century Bc. It would, therefore, have been entirely 
within the spirit of the time for the Thebans to have revived the 
Daphnephoria; indeed, several other Boiotian festivals and their attendant 
competitions were revived at mid-century.*” 


with the Orchomenians drove the Pelasgians to Athens (cf. Proklos: the siege and capture of Thebes) 
and the Thracians to Parnassos (cf. Heraclid. Pont. fr. 155 and Paus. 9.16.6, either here or earlier); the 
Pelasgians and Boiotians appealed to Dodona: the crime of the Boiotians is atoned for by the 
Tripodophoria (cf. Proklos 321b-322a). The conflict had arisen when the Pelasgians besieged 
Panakton, which the Thebans were defending. 

Proklos' source was clearly writing about a ritual which was being performed in his own lifetime: 
Proklos himself, on the other hand, makes it clear that he is writing about the past. In his 
introduction, he writes ἐνεγράφετο, ἐξύμνουν. The actual description of the rite, however, consis- 
tently uses the present tense: καταστέφουσι, ἐφαρμόζεται, ἐξαρτῶσιν, καθάπτουσι, περιστέλλουσι, 
ἄρχει, βαστάζει, καλοῦσι, ἐφάπτεται, ἐπακολουθεῖ. But after the description proper, Proklos writes 
παρέπεμπον ... Γαλαξίου. 

See Schachter 2014a, and Schachter 1981-94: 1:81-4 (Ismenion), 191 (Dionysos), 2:27 (Iolaeion), 
78-9 and 102 (Kabirion). 

See too Symeonoglou 1985: 227-8 (Site 2: remains on the Kadmeia of a building of the fifth or 
fourth century), 238-9 (Site 8: Ismenion). 
Caes., B Civ. 3.56. See too Owens 1976: 720. 

And in 46—5 Cicero corresponded with Servius Sulpicius Rufus, appointed by Caesar to govern 
Achaia. Servius knew Boiotia at first hand: Cic., Fam. 6.6.10 (October 46: Cicero to Sulpicius); 13.22 
(46: Cicero to Sulpicius, recommending T. Manlius, a negotiator at Thespiai); 13.27 (46: Cicero to 
Sulpicius), 13.28b.2 (46: Cicero to Sulpicius); 4.12.1 (June 45: Sulpicius, on his way to Boiotia on 
business, to Cicero). 

Even before this, Thespiai alone of the towns of Boiotia sided with the Romans against 
Mithridates (App., Mith. 12 (v), 29); and earlier still Thespiai had become a centre for the activity 
of Italian negotiatores who had settled there, no doubt as an alternative to the then abandoned site of 
Corinth. 

On the negotiatores in Thespiai, see Roesch 1965: 235 and 1982: 171.7. Many statues honouring 
visiting Romans have been found at the Vale of the Muses, and later in the century Octavian's 
general, the monetalis Titus Statilius Taurus, established himself and his family at Thespiai, where 
they became the patrones of the local aristocracy: see Marchand 2013 and Schachter 1981-94: 3:535. 
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Now I shall return to Proklos, and look more closely at Komo and at the 
Galaxion. 

Pindar does not mention a log or a procession with a log, but as I have 
observed we do not have the whole ode, and even if we did, it may not have 
dealt with a procession in which the boy Agasikles played a rôle as 
daphnephoros. Commentators see Κωπώ as central to the rite, a kind of 
maypole; it has also been described as merely the support on which the 
laurel was carried. In fact, it is the log procession that gives the Theban 
Daphnephoria its distinctive Boiotian flavour: it is reminiscent of another 
Boiotian ritual, the Daidala, whose original purpose was to establish and 
confirm Plataia’s control over its territory. In the case of the Daphnephoria 
of Thebes, the procession went to the principal extramural sanctuary of the 
polis, the Ismenion, and to another sanctuary, the Galaxion.^? 

But where was the Galaxion? Proklos does not say, and Plutarch did not 
know where it was: it was somewhere in Boiotia, and it looks as if all he 
knew about it came from the source from which he quoted part of a poem. 
People who lived in the vicinity ἤσθοντο — ‘used to sense’, that is, they 
did so in the past — the presence of the god from the abundant flow of 
milk from the cattle. This sanctuary — like so many others — had been 
abandoned well before Plutarch’s lifetime, perhaps as a casualty of the 
destruction and temporary obliteration of Thebes in 335. The fact that the 
proper name Galaxidoros is a hapax suggests as much.” 


Thespiai was, according to Pliny the Elder, a liberum oppidum (HN 4.25), while he calls Tanagra 
liber populus (4.26). They were, in short, civitates liberae, on which see Galsterer 1996: 412. Strabo 
puts it another way: Thespiai and Tanagra were the only Boiotian towns that survived as poleis: 
9.2.25 (410), cf. 9.2.5 (403). This privileged status might have originated in the first century BC. 

Thebes, which had suffered as a result of its opposition to Sulla, had, as we have seen, finally 
learned its lesson and gone over to Caesar: Plut., Sull. 19; Paus. 9.7.4—6. Pausanias concedes (6) that 
the Romans subsequently returned to the Thebans the territory that Sulla had taken away. 

Theban Kabirion: Chapter 20 (= Schachter 20033); Schachter 1981-94: 2:86—7, τος, 109. 

Boiotian festivals in the first century Bc: Gossage 1975; Schachter 1981-94: 3:117 and esp. note 5. 
Κωπώ as maypole: E.g. Nilsson 1906: 164; Nilsson 1960: 171-2 (with a slight shift of emphasis); 
Nilsson 1955: 126; Farnell 1930: 332; Halliday 1928: 67; Severyns 1938: 2:218-19. 

Κωπώ as support for the laurel: Wilamowitz 1922: 434 and note 2 (‘Die κωπώ ist nichts als ein 
Instrument, eine Handhabe’). Earlier — 1899/1962: p. 224/66 — he had written: ‘Die Kopo war einst 
das Symbol des Gottes selbst gewesen." 

On the Daidala, see Chapter 1 at notes 12 and 13, and Schachter 1981-94: 1:245-50, and cf. the 
procession to the Argive Heraion, which served a similar purpose: see, e.g., Schachter 1992: 45-6. 
2 [Pind. fr. 104b Sn/M] PMG 997 (Plut., De Pyth. Or. 29 (4094)). On the authorship of the piece see 

Francis 1972. 

Abandonment of sanctuaries: Cf. Plut., De Def. Or. 5 (4ΠΕ--Ε). And compare what happened at 
the Theban Kabirion late in the fourth century Bc: Chapter 20 (= Schachter 20032) and Schachter 
1981—94: 2:79, 80, and 103. 

Galaxidoros a hapax: confirmed for me by R. Catling, of the Lexicon of Greek Proper Names 
(e-mail letter, ro March 1995). There were no doubt other people whose names were derived from 
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Wilamowitz had suggested that the Galaxion was south-east of Thebes, 
not far from the Ismenion, where there are abundant springs.*° But neither 
Plutarch nor the poem he quotes says anything about an abundance of 
water. The prodigy to which they allude is an abundance of milk issuing 
from cattle. We should therefore be looking for a place where people 
pastured their beasts, certainly somewhere in the open countryside. 

Two things point in the direction of the western edge of Theban 
territory. First, the dition sets the scene of the war not at the city of 
Thebes, but in the vicinity of the Kopais. One party collects its laurel 
from the river Melas, that is, on the north shore of the Kopais, the other 
from Mount Helikon, that is, south of the Kopais. No-man’s land and the 
scene of battle will have been between these two poles: the region of 
Onchestos — Mount Sphinx — and the Teneric Plain which lies to the 
east of them seems likeliest. 

The second factor which points to the Kopais region is the name of the 
log carried to the Ismenion and to the Galaxion, Κωπώ. While the name 
could have been derived ultimately from κώπη, (handle of) an oar, it could 
have come directly from Κῶπαι, Κωπαῖς. I would, therefore, suggest that 
the Galaxion was near the western limit of Theban territory, not far from 
the Theban Kabirion, whose worshippers in the Archaic period lived 
primarily off herding.” 

At Plataia, the Daidale was a log of oak wood; at Thebes Κωπώ was a log 
of olive wood. At Plataia, the Daidale was dressed like a bride; Κοοπώ too is 
dressed like a woman, in a saffron-yellow garment and with jewellery and a 
headdress. Despite the fanciful details of the aitia of the Daidala, it is 
obvious that the Daidale represents Hera. In the same way Κωπώ may be 
taken to represent a goddess. Indeed, it is not difficult to suggest who that 
might have been. At the Ismenion Apollo’s consort was Melia, the ash 
tree: she is in the adyton where the tripods are dedicated; she would have 
had a cult image and it may have been made of ash wood. Κωπώ — the olive 


Galaxios, but the absence of any from the years when the epigraphical evidence is richest — the third 
century Bc and later — suggests that the cult was moribund by then. 

?? Wilamowitz 1899/1962: 224/66, followed by Symeonoglou 1985: 12. 

3! Derivations from κώπη: Chantraine 1968-80: 2 s.v. κώπη (κοοπώ is a ‘gaule’ or ‘perche’); Frisk 
1954—72: 2 S.U. KOTO. 

This is not to say that the word play on Galaxion indulged in by the poet whom Plutarch quotes 
has anything to do with the real meaning of the name. A related name is found on Apollo's island, 
Delos. This is the month Galaxion, equivalent to Boiotian Agrionios, Athenian Elaphebolion, 
March/April, in other words, a month in spring: see the comparative chart in Bickerman 1968: 20. 
It is one of several apparently early connections between Delos and Boiotia, which I hope to deal 
with elsewhere (see Schachter 1999: 174). 
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log — could have represented another consort of Apollo, whose obvious 
home would be the Galaxion.** 

The procession Proklos describes is headed by a boy, the daphnephoros. 
The rôle he plays in the ritual is meant to commemorate the very first 
Daphnephoria, in which the daphnephoros was the Boiotian general 
Polematas. A boy or youth playing the part of a grown-up is not unpar- 
alleled in late ephebic literature. At Tanagra, for example, Pausanias 
(9.22.1) reports that the ephebe judged to be fairest of all played the rôle 
of Hermes Kriophoros at the god’s festival. Where the god had saved the 
city from a plague by carrying a ram around its walls, the boy imitated the 
god, but by carrying a lamb, which was of course lighter. Compare Proklos, 
where the boy's μάλιστα οἰκεῖος carried Κωπῶώ, clearly too heavy a burden 
for the boy. 

The ephebic context of the rite as Proklos describes it appears also in 
the way the daphnephoros is dressed. He wears a garment that reaches 
down to his feet, and he has his hair hanging loose, and, presumably, 
long. It is possible that he is meant to represent the god himself. But it is 
also possible that the long hair and the long dress are intended to imitate 
the coiffure and clothing of a girl. Boys masquerade as girls as part of a 
rite de passage out of childhood on the way to maturity. Compare, for 
example, Pausanias’ description of Theseus on his arrival at Athens, as an 
ephebe.?? 

If we treated the Daphnephoria as part of an initiatory rite of passage, 
the procession as described by Proklos could be seen as a symbolic, ritual 
introduction to one of the principal ways in which ephebes were instructed 
in their patriotic duties, that is, by making regular tours to outlying areas of 
the χώρα, both to confirm ownership of the territory and to instil in the 
ephebes their responsibilities to the integrity ofthe polis. This was a regular 
feature of the Athenian ephebeia of the fourth century Bc, and elements 


3 Daidale: Plut., fr. 157; Paus. 9.3.2. 
Κωπώ”ς dress: Halliday 1924: 122—5, esp. 123-4 (p. 123: ‘As readers of Aristophanes will know, 
krokotos is the regular word for a smart woman's dress’). Cf. Farnell 1932: 430. 
Melia: Pind., Pyth. 11.4-5. 
3 The boy representing Apollo: Burkert 1985: 97; Farnell 1930: 332. 
Transvestism/initiation in general: Burkert 1985: 260-3. 
Transvestism: e.g. Brelich 1969: 164; Calame 1977: 259; Burkert 1979: 29, 30; Graf 1979b: 15; Graf 
1993: 117-18. 
Long hair: e.g. Eitrem 1915: 355, 364; Labarbe 1953; Cole 1984a; Harrison 1988: 248; Robertson 
1992: 206. 
Arrival of Theseus: Paus. 1.19.1. This may be seen as an dition of the Hellenistic and imperial 
ephebic contest of βοάρσιον: Pélékidis 1962: 223 note 5; Robert 1969: 2:1278. See, most recently, 
Robertson 1992: 6 note 8, and Van Straten 1995: 109-13. 
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survived as late as the second and third centuries ap.** Proklos’ Theban 
Daphnephoria went to the Ismenion and the Galaxion. The Ismenion, 
which was the principal sanctuary of the Archaic and later polis, adjoined 
the Herakleion, where the youth and young men of Thebes received their 
military training. Both together formed the focal point of the post- 
Mycenaean polis, initially called Hypothebai, but reverting later to the 
old Bronze Age name, Thebes.” 

The marching boots worn by the Theban daphnephoros in Proklos are 
another reflection of the military nature of the rite. Since the daphnephoros 
was a παῖς, we could place the Theban ritual at the entry into the ephebeia, 
rather than at its end. The daphnephoros as potential peripolos calls to 
mind the recollection by Aischines of his own youth early in the fourth 
century BC, when, on leaving childhood, he spent two years as a peripolos in 
Attica. ^ 

Apparent similarities have been observed between the Daphnephoria as 
described by Proklos and two other rites, the S(t)epterion of Delphi and, to 
a lesser extent, the Oschophoria of Athens. However, these similarities are 
superficial only." 

The Septerion was a ceremony of purification celebrated every eight 
years; that is, like Proklos’ Daphnephoria, it was enneateric. It commemo- 
rated the victory of Apollo over Python and the god's purification at 
Tempe. A group led by a κοῦρος ἀμφιθαλής set fire to a temporary building 
set up in the area near the Sibylline Rock, then ran away. The boy was 
purified at Tempe, and returned crowned with laurel and accompanied by 
the music of flutes. There is no sign that the Daphnephoria was ever an 


34 Ath. Pol. 42. 

Gauthier 1976: 193 points out that Lykourgos' reform of the Athenian ephebeia was to transform a 
seasonal, irregular service (cf. Xen., Mem. 3.6.1) into a regular and continuous one. 

IG i?.1006, of 123/122 BC records ephebic visits to and sacrifices at Marathon and the Amphiareion 
of Oropos. In the second and third centuries ΑΡ Athenian ephebes did their touring as part of their 
agonistic circuit, going to the Amphiareion, Plataia, Eleusis, Mounychia, and Salamis: Graindor 
1922: 185—9, 201—5, 210-12, 213, 217-19, 219-20. 

In Boiotia, under the Hellenistic Koinon, ephebes were subjected to universal military service, 
ending at twenty. The federal Boiotian army was made up of contingents provided by member 
poleis, each of which was obliged to train its young men in the military arts, and publish lists of those 
who had graduated. The general standard of competence of the citizen army was tested every year at 
the Pamboiotia, when teams from the poleis competed with each other (see Schachter 1981-94: 
1:124). Ephebic training continued under the Empire, but as part of the education of the sons of the 
well-to-do. Several Boiotian inscriptions refer to gymniasarchs and/or ephebes, and three inscrip- 
tions of the third century AD list ephebic agonothetes, based in Tanagra, and modelled closely on 
contemporary Athenian practice (IG xii.9 Suppl. 646; Robert (1969) 2:1275.115; Charami 2011). 

# See Schachter 2014a and 1992: 26-30. 
36 Aeschin. 2.167. Aischines’ ephebeia would have fallen between 385 and 372 Bc: see Lewis 1958. 
27 Septerion: Brelich 1969: 413-21; Calame 1977: 190-1. Oschophoria: Nilsson 1906: 165. 
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expiatory rite, unless we connect the 'suppliant branches’ borne by the 
chorus with such a ritual. It is possible that the central ritual of the 
Daphnephoria — the wearing or bearing of the laurel — led people to attach 
to it at least two features of the Septerion, that is, the enneateric cycle and 
the status of the boy as παῖς ἀμφιθαλής: as I have noted, the formal use of 
this term is not found before the beginning of the second century Bc. 
I should point out, incidentally, that all of the evidence for the Septerion is 
late; in fact, most of it comes from Plutarch.’ The Septerion may have 
been an old ritual, but, like the Daphnephoria, it was probably subjected to 
later revisions and revivals. What we have is a version current from about 
the first century Bc. The aition of the Septerion suits its rite as awkwardly as 
the aition for the Daphnephoria. Nor is there a log procession connected 
with the Septerion. 

It is the same with the Athenian Oschophoria, which included a proces- 
sion from a sanctuary in the city to a sanctuary in the χώρα, led by two 
young men dressed like girls and carrying branches. There may well be an 
ephebic rite de passage hidden behind this, and it is interesting that the 
procession — like the Daphnephoria as described by Proklos — has as its 
destination a sanctuary away from the city. But these two rites are parallel, 
not identical. In the first place, there are two males dressed like girls, not 
one; second, they are νεανίαι, not παῖδες, that is, the rite occurred either 
during or at the end of the ephebeia, not at the beginning; third, the race of 
παῖδες ἀμφιθαλεῖς does not seem to have been connected with the proces- 
sion of the Oschophoria, and in any case has no known counterpart at the 
Daphnephoria, although there may have been a preliminary competition 
for the selection of the daphnephoros. And finally, there is no log procession 
in the Oschophoria, either.” 

The question arises: was the Daphnephoria in Pindar’s time associated 
with the ephebeia, as it seems to have been later? There is nothing to say that 
it was, although it is possible that the daphnephoros was selected to represent 
his coevals at one stage on their approach to maturity and citizenship. The 
Daphnephoria of the fifth century Bc would thus have marked part of a rite 
of passage, perhaps a Theban equivalent of the Athenian Apatouria.*° On 
the other hand, the ephebic aspect may have been added later, when the 
Daphnephoria proper and the log procession were merged. 


38 Although the ritual burning of the shed is attested by Strabo, who quotes Ephoros as saying that the 
people of Delphi had burned the tent of the wicked man Python whom Apollo had killed: Strabo 
9.3.12. (422) = Ephoros, FGrH 70 r31 (b). See Defradas 1972: 97-101; Roux 1976: 166-8. 

# See Parke 1977: 77-80. “° On which see Lambert 1993: 143-89. 
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Pausanias does not seem to have seen a rite of any kind, nor does he claim to 
have done so. What he gives us is a report. His source is Theban, possibly 
depending on a written document, for he names the daphnephoros 
‘daphnaphoros, using what would be the Boiotian dialect form of the 
word. The daphnaphoros is a ποῖς, as he is in Proklos. He is a boy of good 
family, and there seems to have been a preliminary competition, to choose a 
boy who was not only well born, whatever that meant in Thebes in the 
second century AD, but who was also handsome and strong. The boy thus 
chosen served Apollo as his priest for an ἐνιαυτός. 

Pausanias believed — perhaps he was told — that at least some of the boys 
dedicated a tripod to commemorate their Daphnephoria. This is clearly a 
later misunderstanding of an earlier version of the rite, in which the 
procession headed for the sanctuary of Apollo Ismenios where Melia — 
the ash-tree goddess and consort of Apollo — inhabited the ἄδυτον, which 
was also the repository of votive tripods. He was shown a tripod which, 
apparently, had been dedicated by Amphitryon for Herakles to mark the 
latters Daphnephoria. Several centuries earlier, Herodotos had been 
shown tripods at the Ismenion, one of which — so the inscription claimed — 
had been dedicated by Amphitryon, but to commemorate a different 
occasion. At some point in the intervening centuries, then, the text had 
been changed, no doubt on one of the occasions when the Daphnephoria 
was revived and reorganized. 


The inscription on the Tabula Albani 


This relief in Rome is the latest in a series ranging in date from early in the 
first century AD to late in the second century Ap. There are two scenes on 
the relief. The upper half places Herakles in a Bacchic context, relaxing 
(ἀναπαόμενος) with nymphs and satyrs. The lower part of the relief is a 
sacrificial scene set inside a temple, apparently the temple of Apollo 
Ismenios, which is identified by an inscription on a votive tripod depicted 
in the lower left quadrant of the relief: this states that Amphitryon 
dedicated the tripod to Apollo for the sake of Alkaios, and explains that, 
according to tradition, it was dedicated to mark the Daphnephoria of 
Herakles, who was originally called *Alkaios'.** 


€ Hdt. 5.59. ΟΕ Wilamowitz 1922: 433. 
4 The inscription — Sadurska 1964: 83-94 and pl. xix — reads: Ἀμφιτρύων ὑπὲρ | Ἀλκαίου τρίποδ᾽ 
Ἀπόλλωνι. | Τοῦτον ὑπὲρ Ἡρακλέους | φασὶν δαφνηφορή|σαντος ἀνατεθῆναι | τὸ γὰρ ἐξ ἀρχῆς οὐχ. 
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The scene is framed by two pilasters on which are inscribed various 
deeds of Herakles. Below the scene is an inscription which seems to 
identify the relief as a dedication by a priestess of Argive Hera. The lower 
scene is as follows, from left to right: a pilaster; a bearded man facing right, 
naked except for a folded chlamys thrown over his left shoulder; the 
tripod; a woman facing right, holding a flaming torch in her left hand, a 
patera in her outstretched right hand; immediately to the right, and 
below her arms, is a cylindrical altar, with a relief of — it appears — Apollo 
Kitharoidos and two nymphs or muses; to the right again, between the 
altar and the right-hand pilaster, is a winged female facing left. She is 
probably Nike, and the man no doubt is Herakles. The identity of the 
woman preparing the sacrifice — it has not happened yet — is less easy to 
guess: perhaps Alkmene, but in that case where is Amphitryon? The 
woman could be a priestess, perhaps of Herakles: it is certain that the 
youthful Herakles Charops of Mount Helikon was tended by a priestess, 
and still was in the second century Ap;? it may have been the same at 
Thebes. Since Herakles is presented here without the lionskin — in fact 
the lion’s head and hide are depicted as a kind of baldequin to the lower 
scene and lower border to the upper one - the scene may be set on the eve 
of his departure from Thebes, perhaps to commemorate his victory over 
the Minyans.** 

Herakles spent his early years at Thebes, and exhibits many of the 
characteristics of what might be termed the ideal ephebe. At the age of 
eighteen, while herding cattle, he slew the lion of Kithairon;? he then 
debauched the daughters of Thespios of Thespiai, and led the Thebans in 
their successful revolt against Erginos and the Minyans. At Thebes he 
threw out the ruling despot Lykos, and married Megara the daughter of the 
regent Kreon. The marriage ended in disaster, for he went mad and slew his 
children, and then went off to Delphi to be purified. In short, during 
his ephebate, Herakles sojourned in the eschatiai of the polis, defended his 
homeland against threats from without and within, and behaved in an 
uncivilized manner, to be reintegrated into society only after purification 
and a change of identity. Parallels can be found in both legendary and real 


Ἡρακλῆ ἀλλ᾽ Ἀλκαῖον | αὐτὸν καλεῖσθαι (Amphitryon dedicated the tripod to Apollo for Alkaios: 
they say that this was dedicated on behalf of Herakles who had been a daphnephoros; for originally he 
was called not Herakles, but Alkaios’). See FGrH/BNJ 40 rib. 

B Schachter 1981-94: 2:5. * See Schachter 2014c. 

# The neighbouring polis of Megara had its own ephebic hero, Alkathoos, who was also credited with 
the death of the Kithaironian lion: Paus. 1.41.3—4. 
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ephebic literature. *° Herakles’ youthful career fulfils all the requirements of 
a classic rite of passage: (1) exclusion; (2) seclusion; (3) reintegration. He 
can be seen as a Theban parallel to the Athenian Theseus, who was the réle 
model of that city’s ephebes. 

At the end of his time at Thebes, after being purified of the deaths of his 
children and Megara, Herakles, formerly called Alkeides, after his grand- 
father, was given the name Herakles by the Pythia. The name ‘Alkaios’, as 
it appears in the Tabula Albani, is found otherwise only in Sextus 
Empiricus and a scholiast to Pindar, but it can be seen also in the name 
Alkaidai given to the sons of Herakles and Megara by one Menekrates. It is 
an appropriate name for an ephebe under the Empire: physical strength 
was one of the accomplishments tested in ephebic agons of the second and 
third centuries ap.*” 

The Albani relief, the tripod dedication in Pausanias, and the name 
Alkaios in Sextus Empiricus all point to the second century AD as a 
probable occasion for another revival of the Daphnephoria. From 
Pausanias' description of the monuments it is clear that when he visited 
Thebes, the Ismenion and the neighbouring Herakleion were both in a 
dilapidated state: most of the structures were in ruins, and both had 
become repositories for isolated monuments. The boundaries between 
the two were no longer clearly marked (if they ever had been): the so- 
called altar of Apollo Spodios was within the confines of the Herakleion. It 
is a true reflection of the state of the physical remains that the principal 
deities of each sanctuary should have been associated in the one ritual, and 
that the young Herakles should have been brought into the orbit of the 
Daphnephoria. 


^5 Apollod. 2.4.9—12. 
47 Change of name: Apollod. 2.4.12 and Frazer's note. 

Sext. Emp., Math. 9.36.2 (δ ἐξ Ἀλκμήνης καὶ Διὸς ἦν μὲν γὰρ ἐξ ἀρχῆς, ὥς φασιν Ἀλκαῖος 
τοὔνομα) (‘The son of Alkmene and Zeus was, so they say, originally called Alkaios’); cf. 9.36.5 
(ταῖς Θήβαις λόγος ἔχει πάλαι ποτὲ ἀνδριάντα ἴδιον Ἡρακλέους εὑρῆσθαι ἐπιγραφὴν ἔχοντα 
Ἀλκαῖος Ἀμφιτρύωνος Ἡρακλεῖ χαριστήριον) (“There is a story that long ago, at Thebes, a statue 
of Herakles had been found with the inscription “Alkaios son of Amphitryon, a thank-offering to 
Herakles”). 

Schol. Pind., Ol 6.115b2 (Amphitryon was son of Alkaios, ἀφ᾽ οὗ καὶ Ἀλκείδης τὸ πρότερον 
ἐκαλεῖτο) (‘and so he was formerly also called Alkeides’); 6.115c2. (ἔνιοι μέντοι αὐτὸν τὸν Ἡρακλέα 
Ἀλκαῖον καλεῖσθαι) (‘But some people say that Herakles himself was called Alkaios’); Schol. Pind., 
Isthmian 4.104g (Menekrates, λέγων αὐτοῦ τοὺς υἱοὺς εἶναι ὀκτώ καὶ καλεῖσθαι οὐχ Ἡρακλείδας, 
οὐδέπω γὰρ Ἡρακλῆς ὠνομάζετο, ἀλλ᾽ Ἀλκαίδας) (‘saying that he had eight sons and they were 
called not Herakleidai — for he was not yet named Herakles — but Alkaidai’). 

The names Alkaios, Alkeidai, call to mind the imperial ephebic competition περὶ ἀλκῆς attested 
in inscriptions from Athens, Thebes, and Tanagra. 

Athens: Follet 1976: 319-20; Thebes and Tanagra: Chapter 8 (= Schachter 2008: 656-7). 
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One more feature of the Albani relief reveals some familiarity with 
conditions in Thebes late in the second century ΑΡ. This is the upper 
Bacchic scene, in which Herakles is shown relaxing among nymphs and 
satyrs. It is surely no coincidence that, from the reign of Commodus on, 
the Theban agons of Herakles and Dionysos were at least occasionally 
combined and celebrated jointly." 


Conclusion 


I can now try to reconstruct the possible development of the Daphnephoria 
over time. 

The Daphnephoria, at least in its earlier stages, was celebrated in the 
springtime. This is when the laurel blooms,*? and the earliest period at 
which it can be culled. At some stage, perhaps early, or perhaps not until 
the fourth century, the procession of bearing or wearing the laurel was 
merged with the early rite of carrying the cult image of a protecting goddess 
from the city to the edges of the polis, as a means of symbolizing Theban 
ownership of its territory. The person who carried the cult image was now a 
connection of the daphnephoros, who followed it as part of the introduction 
to his duties as an ephebe. The rite shows signs of having been reorganized 
in the fourth century. There were at least two subsequent revivals, when 
elements taken from other ephebic rites — the Septerion at Delphi, the 
Oschophoria at Athens — were incorporated. 

Under the Empire, possibly late in the first century AD but certainly by 
the middle of the second, at a time when other rites in Greece were being 
self-consciously — and not entirely correctly — revived, the Daphnephoria — 
which may have lapsed, and indeed must have done — was revived too, 
combining the information taken from Proklos' source and from the story 
of the best-known Theban boy and ephebe, Herakles.^? 


4 Dionyseia Herakleia: Forschungen in Ephesos 2.179.71 (Commodus), cf. Rendel Harris Papyri 35.49. 

Dionyseia Herakleia Antoneineia: CRAJ (1970) 1.8.11 (third century AD). 

See Schachter 1981-94: 1:191 note 2 and 2:30 note I. 

*? March-April: Huxley and Taylor 1977: 81 (Laurus nobilis). 
5° It is similar to what happened — on a more spectacular scale — in Sparta, with the revival, or rather 
reinvention, of the agoge: See Kennell 1995: chaps. 1-4, esp. pp. 95-7. 

Another Boiotian revival, of late in the first or early in the second century, was of the Pamboiotia. 
See Knoepfler 1992: 498, no. 176. 

Ephebic training/education under the Empire in Athens and Sparta was used as a stimulus to the 
stirring up of feelings of community and patriotism, the recollection of great days gone by: at 
Athens, Theseus was the centre of ephebic legends which underpinned the education of the sons of 
the rich. At Sparta, it was Lykourgos and his supposed régime of endurance, courage, and self- 
denial, which were attributed to him and formed the justification for the imperial agoge. Sparta and 
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The various stages of the evolution of the Daphnephoria match fairly 
closely developments at the Theban Kabirion, which can be traced in much 
greater detail from some time in the Geometric period to about AD 400.” 
What seems to have begun as a fairly private cult restricted to a small 
number of families was eventually taken over by the polis, certainly by the 
Hellenistic period, but possibly before. 

The period starting about so Bc saw the Kabirion at its architectural 
peak: among other things, the theatral area was extended and surrounded 
by a stone boundary wall. This was the earliest period at which the astral 
interpretations of the decorations of Κωπώ could have been introduced to 
the Daphnephoria, and it may have been at this stage that a remodelling 
under the influence of the Septerion occurred. 

The final period in the life of the Kabirion — from about AD 100 to about 
400 — was one of revival on a much smaller scale. This happened with the 
Daphnephoria too: just as the physical distinctions between the partly 
ruinous sanctuaries of Apollo Ismenios and Herakles had become blurred 
by the second half of the second century AD, so too did the distinction 
between their cults: the daphnaphoros was still the annual priest of Apollo, 
but his róle model was now the ideal Theban ephebe, Herakles, who had 
also served his term as priest of Apollo. 

Before I close, I should like to draw attention to a curious feature, which 
may in turn throw some light on how ritual practices were transmitted. Let 
us look again at the details of the actual procession in Pindar, and compare 
them with the procession in Proklos: in both cases the procession is headed 
by a man carrying the laurel, who is closely followed by a child. In Pindar 
the child is a girl, Damaina; in Proklos it is a boy, the daphnephoros himself; 
Damaina walks along wearing πέδιλα; the boy wears ἰφικρατίδες and 
moreover is dressed like a girl; neither adult goes by his own name: in 
Pindar, he is addressed as father of Damaina, in Proklos he is described as 
the μάλιστα οἰκεῖος of the daphnephoros; each pair of adult and child is 
followed by a chorus of maidens. 

The people who organized the procession described by Proklos, 
probably in the fourth century Bc, apparently did not have a fixed set of 


Athens together commemorated the finest hour of the Hellenes in the dialogos at Plataia: see 
Schachter 1981-94: 3:137. 

Athens and Sparta were not alone; other communities called upon their legendary past to inspire 
contemporary youth. At Tanagra for example, the ephebes were under the patronage of Hermes, 
who, as Promachos, was said to have led the ephebes in repelling an invasion from Eretria: Paus. 
9.22.2. The story may have been the aition for a more or less regular competition among the ephebes 
of the two towns. 

Chapter 20 (= Schachter 20033); Schachter 1981-94: 2:66—110. 
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rules to follow. I imagine as well that there had been a rather long gap since 
the last celebration of the Daphnephoria, if indeed it was a regularly 
recurring affair at that or any other time. Pindar’s daphnephoric ode 
would have been a useful model to use, even though it did not entirely 
suit their present needs. They seem, it appears, very much to have made 
things up as they went along. 

There is nothing surprising in this. We are accustomed to highly 
organized and centralized religious systems, but Greek religion was 
not like that. Only where strict adherence to a fixed ritual was 
important — initiation into a mystery community, consultation of an 
oracle — was there an established hierarchy who would have made up, 
kept, and handed down formal procedures. Thus, if a mystery cult 
lapsed it could be reconstituted only by application to expert advice 
from another mystery sanctuary, usually Eleusis; whereas, when an 
oracle lapsed, it was rarely revived. In ordinary cults, at ordinary 
festivals, the actual ritual performed at any given time would depend 
on the memory, imagination, and ingenuity of the performers. If the 
performance lapsed — and this may have happened more often than we 
realize — memory would have to be supplemented or, depending on 
the length of the gap, supplanted by reliance on what was being done 
elsewhere in similar rites — as, in the case of the Daphnephoria, the 
contamination from the Septerion and Oschophoria — or what had 
been written about earlier celebrations of the rite — in this case by 
Pindar — and the lot put together to produce a new ritual serving a 
new purpose. 

One final observation: it is not immediately obvious whether 4 
δαφνηφορία means ‘bringing the laurel’ or ‘wearing the laurel’. Both 
meanings are possible, so that the δαφνηφόρος could be either he who 
brings or he who wears it. Proklos’ daphnephoros accompanies the laurel to 
its destination; Pausanias’ seems to wear it as a badge of office. With Pindar 
we could have either or both, the laurel brought to Agasikles, Agasikles 
wearing it as his badge of honour. 


APPENDIX 


Pindar, fr. 94c 
Ὁ Μοισαγέτας µε καλεῖ χορεῦσαι 
[Ἀ]πϕλλων[; 
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Pindar, fr. 94b (text as in Lehnus 1984: 71—4) 


χρυσοπ 
... ( δωµ[...]λεσηιστ[.. ...]ue.[ 
ἥκε]ι γὰρ ὁ [Λοξ]ίας 
π]ρ[ο]φρω[ν] ἀθανάταν χάριν 
5 Θήβαις ἐπιμ«ε»ίξων. 
ἀλλὰ ζωσαμένα τε πέπλον ὠκέως 
χερσὶν τ’ἐν μαλακαῖσιν ὅρπακ᾽ ἀγλαόν 
δάφνας ὀχέοισα πάν- 
δοξ[ο]ν Αἰολάδα σταθμὸν 
10 υἱοῦ τε Παγώνδα 
ὑμνήσω στεφάνοισι θάλ- 
λοισα παρθένιον κάρα, 
σειρῆνα δὲ κόμπον 
α«ὐ»λίσκων ὑπὸ λωτίνων 
15 μιμήσομ ἀοιδαῖς 
κεῖνον, ὃς Ζεφύρου τε σιγάζει πνοὰς 
αἰψηράς, ὁπόταν τε χειμῶνος σθένει 
φρίσσων Βορέας ἐπι- 
σπερχησ᾽ ὠκύλον ἴτε πόντουΐ 
20 ῥ]ιτὰν Ἱἐτάραξε καὶ t 
(desunt νν. aut 7 aut 22) 
[ gevl... OQ) 
30 ....Jecul.]. ovy[ 
πολ]λὰ μὲν [τ]ὰ πάροιθ[ 
δαιδάλλοισ᾽ ἔπεσιν, τὰ 8 a 
Ζεὺς οἶδ᾽, ἐμὲ δὲ πρέπει 
παρθενήϊα μὲν φρονεῖν 
35 γλώσσῳ TE λέγεσθαι’ 
ἀνδρὸς δ᾽ οὔτε γυναικός, ὧν θάλεσσιν ëy- 
κειμαι, χρῆ [μ]ε λαθεῖν ἀοιδὰν πρόσφορον. 
πιστὰ δ᾽ Ἀγασικλ«έσει 
μάρτυς ἤλυθον ἐς χορόν 
40 ἐσλοῖς τε γονεῦσιν 
ἀμφὶ προξενίαισι’ τί- 
μαθεν γὰρ τά πάλαι τὰ νῦν 
τ᾽ ἀμφικτιόνεσσιν 
ἵππων τ᾽ ὠκυπόδων πο[λυ- 
45 γνώτοις ἐπὶ νίκαις, 
αἷς ἐν ἀϊόνεσσιν Ὀγχη[στου κλυ]τᾶς, 
ταῖς δὲ ναὸν Ἰτωνίας.[........]α 
χαίταν στεφάνοις ἐκό- 
σμηθεν, ἔν τε Πίσαι περί 
5ο πι 
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(desunt νν. aut 7 aut 22) 
p.. atr.[ 
..]uvov αν[ ]Θ[η]- 
6ο Bois] ἑπταπύλοις«ιν» 
ἐγῆκεν καὶ ἔπειτ[...............-]λος 
τῶνδ᾽ ἀνδρῶν ἕνε[κ]εν μερίμνας σώφρονος 
ἐχθρὰν ἔριν οὐ παλίγ- | 
γλωσσον, ἀλλὰ δίκας [ὁ]δούς 
65 πιστὰς ἐφίλη[σ.]ν. 
Δαμαίνας πά[τε]ρ».. [...]ωι νῦν por ποδὶ 
στείχων ἁγέο' [τ]ὶν γὰρ ε[ὔ]φρων ἕψεται 
πρώτα θυγάτηρ [ὁ]δοῦ ` 
δάφνας εὐπετάλου σχεδόν 
7ο βαίνοισα πεδίλοις, 
Ἀνδαισιστρότα ἂν ἐπά- 
σκησε μήδεσ[ι.].[.]τ[-]..[] 
& 8 ἔρ[γμ]ασι [ 
μυρίων ε[]αις 


75 ζευξα[ 
μὴ νῦν νέκτᾳ[ρ Ίνας ἐμᾶς 
διψῶντ᾽ αἱ ]παρ᾽ ἁλμυρόν 


οἴχεσθον: ε[ 
(desunt vv. aut το aut 25) 


]1α[ 
90 αθα[ 
ὦ Ζε[ῦ 


Comment 
For an analysis of the subject from a different perspective see Kowalzig 2007. 


[= Presenza e Funzione della citta di Tebe nella cultura greca, ed. P. A. 
Bernardini (Pisa and Rome 2000) 99-123 (originally a paper delivered at 
the Convegno Internazionale: Presenza e Funzione della citta di Tebe nella 
cultura greca, at Urbino in 1997).] 


CHAPTER 18 


Reflections on an inscription from Tanagra 


A stele from Tanagra, which has been in the Louvre since late in the 
nineteenth century, contains two documents. That on one side of the 
stone — called ‘A’ (Migeotte 1992: 75.28) — deals with the decision, resulting 
from an oracular response, to move the sanctuary of Demeter and Kore 
from without to within the city walls; the inscription on the other side of 
the stone — Β΄ (SEG 43.212) — is a list of votive offerings by women. 

The inscription on side B pre-dates the one on side A. Side B belongs 
to the first half of the third century Bc; Α is dated variously between 
230—220 BC and around the end of the third or early in the second 
century BC. Both texts are in the Boiotian dialect." 

Although it is generally held that A is more interesting and important 
than B, the latter in fact deserves equally close scrutiny. 

As far as I can determine, it is generally assumed that B deals with objects 
dedicated to Demeter and Kore. Indeed, this has been the accepted view 
since the inscriptions were original published in 1899 by Théodore 
Reinach.* It seems to be a reasonable enough assumption, given that A is 
definitely from a sanctuary of Demeter and Kore. However, it is not a 
necessary conclusion. Once inscribed, the stone would have been positioned 
so that only side A was visible, while side B consequently was probably not 
visible. Any stone, then, would have served the purpose, and with their 
concern to keep costs down (A: lines 29-32: πρίασθη δὲ κὴ στάλαν ... μὴ 
πλῖον ἀναλίσκοντας δραχμί[ας - - - (‘they are to buy a stele . . . spending no 
more than X drachmas) the Tanagrans would have been looking for just 


' Editio princeps: Reinach 1899. 

The text as revised by Paul Roesch and published by Roller 1989: 100-8 no. 87 (A and B) is 
reproduced by Migeotte 1992: 75.28 (A) and Casevitz 1993 (B = SEG 43.212 B). 
Dates: Knoepfler 1977 and 1992: 457-8; Roesch 1982: 386--7. 

* Reinach 1899: 63: ‘Nous avons ici un catalogue d'offrandes en nature présentées par des femmes de la 
ville à la garde-robe des déesses’; cf. Knoepfler 1977: 86—7: ‘Ursprünglich . .. stand die Stele in dem 
ausserhalb der Stadt gelegenen älteren Heiligtum der Demeter und Kore.’ This statement is 
unsupported. 
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such a stone as this, already shaped, of a suitable size, and needing only to be 
smoothed down on the reverse to take the new inscription. In fact, once we 
accept that side B antedates A, there is no obligation to regard the two as 
dealing with the same sanctuary. 

It is to be noted that the deity to whom the objects of side B are 
dedicated is nowhere named. That it was a goddess may be deduced 
from the reference to the priestess in line 39,’ and from the exclusively 
female clientéle. Neither of these deductions is of course conclusive, but 
both point in that direction. 

The list of offerings on side B covers three archon years, perhaps but not 
necessarily consecutive. The second and third lists are supplementary to 
the first. Each list is dated not only by the eponymous archon, but also by 
two hierarchs, who are accompanied in the first and third years by a 
secretary. Each year’s list follows the same scheme of listing clothing first 
and then jewellery. All of the dedicators are women, save one, and even he 
(B: line 24) makes his dedication on behalf of awoman. Most of the clothes 
are chitons, to the extent that the subsidiary lists are each headed ἐπάνθετα 
χιτώνια (‘chitons dedicated in addition’) (lines 20-1 and 28).* 

Of thirty-five or so articles of clothing dedicated, twenty-four were 
chitons, including a χιτωνίσκος and a σουμμετρία. The other garments 
are mostly cloaks or wraps of various sorts: χλανίδες, χλανιδίσκα, τρίβων, 
ἀμπεχόνιον, ταραντῖνον, ταραντίνιναι. Finally, there is a τεγίδιον, pre- 
sumably a head covering of some kind.’ 

Of the chitons, four are described as κορικός, one as παιδικός, that is, 
girl's and boy's respectively. Seven are κοριδίω, three are ποὔλλω, female 
and male infant’s respectively. One is ἀνδρῖος, a man's. Another is further 
defined as τέλειος — adult-size — but this is to distinguish it from the 
garment immediately preceding, a χιτὼν κορικός, dedicated by the same 
woman. The remaining chitons are unlabelled as to age and sex, and I 


- 


Lines 38—9: Ξενοκκὼ χλανίδας δύο, τεγίδιον λευκόν, | λίνινος παρπόρφουρος' οὗτα ἔχι ἆ ἱάρεια 
(Xenokko, two light cloaks, a white head covering, a linen tunic with purple border: the priestess has 
these’). 
Year one: lines 1-18, with superscription (1-5), list of clothes (6-13), jewellery (14-18). 

Year two: lines 19-25, with superscription (19-21), clothes (21-3), jewellery (23-5). 

Year three: lines 26-56, with superscription (26-8), clothes (28-50), jewellery (subtitled χρούσια: 
51-6). 

The male dedicator: lines 23-4: [ë]|vcoriSia Ἱάρων [ο]ύπερ Δαμῶς (“Hiaron dedicated earrings on 
behalf of Damo’). 
χιτῶνες (κιθῶνες): lines 6, 7, (8), ο, 21, (22), (23), (24), (25), 29, (30), 34» 40, 42, 43, 44 (two), 45, 47, 48, 
49, 50; χιτωνίσκος: 41; σουμμετρία: 10; χλανίδες: 12, 13, 38; χλανιδίσκα: 33; τρίβων: 32; ἀμπεχόνιου: II; 
χλαμυδίσκα: 36; ταραντῖνον: 37; ταραντίνιναι: 46, 49; τεγίδιον: 38. 
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would guess that they were women's chitons. The σουμμετρία is so defined, 
while the χιτωνίσκος is that of a female infant.Ó 

Of the rest of the clothes, only two are defined as to sex and age, a 
woman's ἀμπεχόνιον and a man's τρίβων. Another, the χλαμυδίσκα, is 
male by definition. 

The material of the garments is not usually specified, with only three 
linen chitons and one of sail-cloth.” Perhaps we are to assume that the 
other chitons, at least, were of wool. 

Three chitons are described as ἀμόργινος, which could refer either to 
their fabric or their colour. Two-thirds of the garments are further identi- 
fied as to colour or edging. The colours are ἀμόργινος (if this is a colour), 
πορφύριος, κροκωτός, μάλινος, λευκός. Many of the garments in the third 
years list are described as παρπόρφυρος (edged in purple) or 
παρορφνιδωτός (black), perhaps a change in style, or perhaps a change 
in the method of description. Three others in the same year are further 
described as being slit and having six knobs of Sardinian stone, and as a 
γευματικός (girl's dining dress?) having six sandal attachments." 

In the third year again, there are marginal notes attached to some items: 
five are ἀνεπίγραφος, unlabelled; four, dedicated by the same person, are 
noted as being in the possession of the priestess. The ταραντῖνον, an item 
of delicate fabrication, is not surprisingly described as ῥάκινον, in tatters.? 

Nine of the articles were dedicated in the first year, six in the second, the 
rest in the third. The list for the third year is rather more detailed than its 
predecessors. 

The items of jewellery include earrings, a finger-ring, a small chain, 
miniature Erotes. They seem to be of gold or gilded. The state of the stone 
in the first year's list renders it almost illegible. In the second year there were 
two dedicators, and three in the third. The only object not connected with 
clothing or dress is a γαδὰ παΐλλω ἀργουρία, a child's silver-plated casket."® 


κορικός: 7, 21, 29, 40; παιδικός: 6; κοριδίω: 41, 42, 45 (two), 47, 48, 49; παΐλλω: 18, 43, «ο; ἀνδρῖος: 
22—3; τέλειος: 22. 
7 λίνινος: 9, 39, 44; φάρινος: 42. 
3 ἀμόργινος: 7, 22, 44; πορφούριος: 6, 9; κροκωτός: 8; μάλινος: 28, 30, 34; λευκός: II, 23, 33, 38; 
παρπόρφουρος: 38, 43, 44, 50; παρορφνιδωτός: 40, 41, 42, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49; σχιστὸς μάλινος 
πουρεινίδας ἔχων ἕξ: 30—1; πουρείνια σάρδια ἔχων ἕξ: 34-5; κορικὸς γευματικὸς ἐπισανδαλίδας 
ἔχων ἕξ: 29-30. 
ἀνεπίγραφος: 42, 46, 49 (two), 50. The priestess: see above, note 3; ῥάκινου: 37. The meaning of this 
term and the more common ῥάκος — which appears often in the Brauronion lists — is sensibly 
explained by Linders 1972: 58-9. See also Reinach 1899: 97, with his customary good sense. 
B line 18: Διοκκὼ γᾳδὰν παΐλλω ἀργουρί[αν]. 

Casevitz 1993: 6-7 — who translates the passage (p. 8) ‘Diocco, un coffret d'enfant plaqué d’argent’ — 
notes: ‘Selon P. R. Διοκκώ “est lisible en entier”. Il distingue ensuite “la haste et l'amorce de la barre 
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The beginning of a similar list was found at Thebes, and published as 
IG vii.2421." Théodore Reinach, in his admirably thorough way, had 
noted it and the similarities, but rejected any connection with the 
Tanagran document. The Theban stone lists only one hierarch, while the 
Tanagran one has two per year. This would then mean that the two stones 
belonged to two different poleis. However, it has since become clear, as 
more evidence has become available, that the number of hierarchs within 
any given administration could vary over time. Thus, at Akraiphia, on 
occasion there were two or three; at Thespiai, the numbers are one, two or 
three, and five. At Thebes, the Kabiriarchs, whose functions were similar to 
those of the hierarchs, vary in number from two to three to four. It can 
therefore be suggested that the stone at Thebes — like many others that have 
ended up there — originated elsewhere, in this case in Tanagra, and is to be 
taken as a mate to our inscription B.” 

Now, as to the goddess involved: I have not been able to find any list of 
votive offerings to Demeter which matches this one.” On the other hand, 
there is a group of such lists which is remarkably similar. I refer, of course, 
to the lists of dedications at the Attic Brauronion. Given the difference in 
scale and fashion, it is really quite remarkable how alike these lists are. 
Indeed, students of both the Tanagran and Athenian lists have regularly 
made reference, one to the other, without, however, taking the single 
further step and suggesting that in both places the goddess must be 
Artemis, Brauronia in Athens, and Aulideia in Tanagra. * 


d'un gamma, le bas d'un alpha, puis delta, alpha et nu très clairs". Si donc est plausible l'accusatif du 
substantif γαδά (ionien-attique γαδή), c'est ici la première occurrence du mot. La glose d'Hésychius 
(y 26 Latte) Ἰγαδή' κιβωτός est à rapprocher de la glose du méme auteur (y 143) γάνδιον' κιβώτιον. 
Il pourrait s'agir d'un berceau en bois plaqué d'argent, mais dans cet inventaire ce serait la seule pièce 
qui ne soit pas d'ordre vestimentaire; remarquons aussi que le nom de la donatrice n'est pas aligné sur 
les autres noms de ce premier inventaire.” 

SEG 44.418. 

Reinach 1899: 65-6, and Feyel 19422: 55 note 3 (where, however, the comparisons are not apt). 

Akraiphia: BCH 44 (1920) 245.6 (two hierarchs); ZG vii.4156 and 4157 (three). 

Thespiai: /Thesp 175 and 313 (one), 232 (two or three), 53 lines 9-10 and 329 (five). 

Theban Kabiriarchs: /G vii.2420 (three archon years, with three, three, and two Kabiriarchs 
respectively); BCH 23 (1899) 587.1 (three); ZG vii.2428 (four). On these officials see Chapter 20 
(= Schachter 20032: 118); Schachter 1981-94: 2:83 and note 3. 

On other Tanagran stones at Thebes see Étienne and Knoepfler 1976: 254 note 972. 

Of the two inventories that W. Günther attributes to Demeter, one is our text, and the other — 
IG v.1.722 from Sparta — is not a list, but a /ex sacra, and Günther himself is not certain about the 
divinity involved (‘pour Déméter (ou éventuellement Artémis)’): Günther 1988: 232. He also lists 
IG vii.2421 as ‘pour une divinité non identifiée’, noting that ‘on ne peut toutefois exclure que ce fut 
Artémis Eukleia, vénérée en Béotie et ailleurs, et à qui l'on offrait des sacrifices avant de se marier’: 
Günther 1988: 232 and note 97. Günther's text: Milet v1.3.1357. 

^^ The Brauronion lists are analysed in detail by Linders 1972. 
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The Brauronion lists cover a longer time-span and include substantial 
catalogues of valuable metal objects. Moreover, the articles of clothing 
comprise not only chitons and mantles, but also α small number of head 
coverings, various other items of clothing, and some bolts of raw material 
for the making of clothes. So much for the obvious differences. The 
similarities, however, are more striking. Close to 80 per cent of the clothes 
in the Brauronion lists are in fact chitons and mantles; of these, the chitons 
outnumber the mantles by just over 2:1, in the same proportion as at 
Tanagra. The objects are identified not only by donor — exclusively female — 
but also by their colour and decoration. There are marginal notes as to their 
condition, too. A small number, much fewer than in the Tanagran inscrip- 
tion, are further defined as being γυναικεῖος, ἀνδρεῖος, παιδεῖος, παιδίου. 
The overall similarities are such that it is very tempting to deduce from 
them that the deity to whom the articles in inscription B were dedicated 
was also Artemis, and that this must have been the Artemis of Aulis, which 
was a dependency of Tanagra. 

The sanctuary of Artemis at Aulis is one of a group of four sanctuaries of 
that goddess situated along the littoral of the Euboian Strait. The others are 
at Brauron and Halai Araphenides in Attica and at Amarynthos in Euboia. 
Of these, the most famous and best known was the Brauronion.” 

It is impossible to determine how much of the cult of Aulis as we know it 
is a genuine survival from an earlier age, and how much was, on the contrary, 
a self-conscious confection contrived under the influence of the /phigeneia in 
Aulis. The situation is similar to that of the sanctuary of the Muses on Mount 
Helikon. There is no doubt that these goddesses were worshipped there from 
very early times, early enough at any rate to have inspired Hesiod. However, 
the physical development of the Grove of the Muses did not begin to take 
place until the first half of the fourth century Bc." 

Something of the sort seems to have happened at Aulis, where 
the earliest recorded historical act of cult was the aborted sacrifice 
by Agesilaos in 396: the earlier the sources for this, the less specific. 


Artemis at Aulis was served by a priestess: JG vii.565 and SEG 25.542. See Schachter 1981-94: 1:97 
and note 6. For the priestess of Artemis Brauronia, see Linders 1972: 80 s.v. ‘Priestess’. 

Inventories at Eleusis resemble those from the Theban Kabirion (ZG vii.2420) more than they do 
ours, in listing small objects, some of valuable metals. See ZG ii?.1540-2. 
The mainland sanctuaries: see, for example, Travlos 1976; Hollinshead 1985 (these two on all three 
sanctuaries, with Hollinshead contesting Travlos’s interpretation of the archaeological remains); 
Graf 1979a (Halai); Osborne 1985: 154-70 (Brauron); Kahil 1988 (Brauron); Schachter 1981-94: 
1:94-8 (Aulis). 

Amarynthos: Gehrke 1988: 27-9; Knoepfler 1988a. 
16€ The Muses on Helikon: see Schachter 1981-94: 2:156-8; Robinson 2012. 
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We do not have anything really datable and reliable at Aulis until the 
Hellenistic period, within which our Tanagra inscription would be one of 
the earliest data. This does not mean that the cult did not exist in earlier 
times, merely that it was revived, more or less self-consciously, at a later 
date.” Given the sporadic nature of the evidence from Aulis, it would not 
be surprising if activity at the sanctuary lapsed from time to time. 

Aulis and the three other sanctuaries of Artemis along the Euboian Strait 
share one or more characteristics with each other. Two of them — Brauron 
and Halai Araphenides — are linked to Aulis through the Iphigeneia motif. 
The later iconography of the sanctuary at Aulis, as described by Pausanias 
and as seen on coins of the imperial period, also reveals specific connections 
with Brauron, namely the palm tree and the torch as symbols of the 
goddess." 

Given the connections between Aulis and Brauron (legendary certainly, 
and of cult as well, even though the matter may have been more archaizing 
than genuine), it is really not surprising that the worshippers of Artemis 
Aulideia in the fourth or third century Bc should have turned for a model 
to the better-known Attic sanctuary. 

This was not the only occasion on which the people of Tanagra turned 
to Athens for a model. It is now generally agreed, for example, that the so- 
called Tanagra figurines of terracotta, which were manufactured in their 
thousands at Tanagra, were first developed at Athens, whence the fashion 
was picked up and copied by the coroplasts of Tanagra. The style began 
about 330 BC and had its vogue until about 200 Bc: the inscription on side 
B comes about midway in this period. 

Several hundred years later, in the third century Ap, the people of 
Tanagra organized their young men's education on the model of the 
contemporary Athenian ephebeia, a sign that the attraction of things 
Athenian still held. 

Athens was, in fact, very near to Tanagra in a real sense, since Oropos and 
its territory, which adjoin Tanagra, were Attic throughout long periods of 


7 Agesilaos: Xen., Hell. 3.3.4; Plut., Ages. 6.4—6; Paus. 3.9.35. 

Excavation reports: Threpsiades 1961/2 (1963); Schachter 1981-94: 1:94. 

A stone found at the site inscribed OPOZ retrograde (SEG 25.543) provides some firm evidence for 
earlier cult activity. A stone from Tanagra inscribed Ἀρτάμιδος in epichoric characters (/G vii.546) 
might have been associated with Aulis or, equally, with Delion. 

Katie Demakopoulou has suggested that the site excavated by her at Glypha (Tseloneri) may have 
been the site of the Mycenaean settlement at Aulis: Demakopoulou 1988; Farinetti 2011: 389-90. 

8 The Iphigeneia motif: see Hollinshead 1985. 
Iconography at Aulis: Paus. 9.19.6 and 9.19.8; see Schachter 1981-94: 1:95 (coins). 
At Brauron: see, for example, Kahil 1965: 27. 
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antiquity. There were family connections too — real or imagined — in the 
case, for example, of the Attic Gephyraioi."” 

I turn now to the later inscription, A. 

This contains two decrees of the polis of Tanagra. The people of 
Tanagra had asked an oracle of Apollo whether they should leave the 
sanctuary of Demeter and Kore in its present place — outside the city 
wall — or remove it to a place called that of Euameria — also outside the city 
walls — or bring it into the city. Apollo — perhaps Apollo Ptoios — bade 
them bring the goddesses into the city with due ceremony. It is decreed 
that a commission of three be appointed for three years to establish the 
sanctuary in the city. On the selection of a suitable site — either occupied or 
unoccupied — a commission of eleven men is to be appointed, in accor- 
dance with Boiotian federal law, to fix a price. Expenses are to be met from 
funds contributed by the women of Tanagra, with individual contribu- 
tions being limited to 5 drachmas. The money is to be handed over to the 
commission of three within twenty days, and then to be disbursed under 
suitable financial control. Any shortfall is to be made good from the sacred 
funds budget of the polis, any surplus is to be earmarked and kept in the 
event of future needs. The name of each donor is to be inscribed on a stele 
(for the purchase of which a maximum price is stipulated). This sum- 
marizes the first of the two decrees; the second gives the list of names: close 
to a hundred women donating a total of about 500 drachmas. ^ 

The inscription is dated on the last day of the Boiotian month 
Theilouthios, equivalent to Athenian Skirophorion, that is, in midsum- 
mer, roughly the middle of July. The second decree lists those women who 
had already given — ἐδώκασαν — money. The first decree refers both to the 
promise of money — ἐπανγειλάσθη — and then to giving it — δόμεν — within 
twenty days. We may therefore conclude that the twenty days of the first 


? Tanagra figurines: Higgins 1986: 118-19 and 159. 
Tanagran ephebes: Robert 1939: 122-8; 1944: 24—7; Charami 2011. 
Tanagra and Oropos: Chapter 6 (= Schachter 2003b: 49-52). 
Gephyraioi: Davies 1971: 472-9 (no. 12267). 
^? Lines 1-3: date and preamble; 3-6: appeal to the oracle; 6-8: response of Apollo; 8-10: sanctuary to 
be built on a site selected by the polemarchs, syndikoi, and an ἀρχά chosen for the occasion; 11-12: 
selection of the ἀρχά; 12-14: construction to be directed by the ἀρχά, polemarchs, architect; 14-17: 
establishment of committee of eleven assessors to fix price of site; 17-20: announcement of 
subscription: 20—4: arrangements for collection, use, accounting of funds collected; 24—7: arrange- 
ments in case of insufficiency of funds; 27-9: names of women donors to be listed; 29-32: a stele to 
be purchased to inscribe the names; 32-8: arrangements for disposition of surplus funds; 38—9: the 
ἀρχά named; 39—44: a second decree regarding the inscription of the first decree and of the names of 
the donors; 44—76: the donors, all of whom give 5 drachmas, except for six listed at the end who gave 
1 (2), 2 (3) and 3 (2) drachmas each. 
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decree had already elapsed before the passing of the second, and that, 
accordingly, the whole process must have begun at the latest near the 
beginning of the month Theilouthios. 

The list of names seems to be complete, there being a blank space on the 
stone after the last line. But it is a little strange that the amount is not 
totalled, and I wonder if there may not have been another stone with 
additional names. Otherwise, we are left with a relatively small amount of 
money for constructing the sanctuary and buying what was necessary. On 
the other hand, if the list is complete, there are four possibilities: (τ) It was a 
small sanctuary and temple. (2) The χρημάτων πόρος provided by the 
donations was not meant to cover the whole cost and the contributions 
were never expected to be more than symbolic, even though, to be sure, 
provision for the disposition of any surplus is made in the text of the first 
decree. (3) The appeal may not have attained its objective. This would not 
have been the only sanctuary in Boiotia which could not raise the funds it 
needed. In fact, we do not know whether or not this sanctuary was ever 
built as planned. That there was a shortage of funds seems clear enough 
from their having bought a used stone instead of a new one. (4) The 
twenty-day time limit having elapsed, the commission followed its instruc- 
tions and listed the names of only those women who had already promised 
and given money. There may have been others involved, who had not yet 
paid up. In this case, we would have no idea of the final amount collected.” 

Perhaps we ought not to pry too closely into the circumstances of, or the 
reasons for, the abandonment of the suburban sanctuary of Demeter and 
Kore. It is not unheard of for sanctuaries to be displaced from one site to 
another. In this case, we need not imagine any particular reason for moving 
into the city rather than remaining outside: after all, Apollo’s oracle was 
offered a choice of three possibilities, two out of town. Incidentally, it is of 
some passing interest that the choice proposed was ternary rather than 
binary. We may perhaps guess that the whole procedure was occasioned by 
a desire to restore or rebuild a sanctuary fallen into disrepair, but even this 
may be reading too much into the evidence. But if this were the case, we 
might imagine that the city wished to revive the cult of Demeter and Kore 


= The first possibility is raised by Reinach 1899: 68. The second is proposed by Migeotte 1992: 81 and 

maintained by Cole 2004: 99-100. For the third, we may perhaps compare the public search for 

funds authorized by the Boiotian Koinon for the people of Akraiphia and Lebadeia: /G vii.4136, and 
see Chapter 23 (= Schachter 1984). 

The solicitation of funds, which was conducted to enable an early start (ὅτι τάχιστα: line 18), may 

have been necessitated by the fact that the event occurred in the middle of the civic year, and, being 

an emergency, had not been foreseen. The χρημάτων πόρος, in such a case, would have provided 


bridging funds. 
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for sound religious reasons: it is known that during the later years of the 
third century Bc Boiotia suffered from serious crop failure. This event may 
have been part of Tanagra’s response to the crisis. Such a scenario would fit 
well with the clear signs of economic hardship.** 

It may be more profitable to speculate briefly on the nature of the cult of 
Demeter and Kore with which side A is concerned. Two things point to its 
being a cult of the Thesmophoric type: first, the bi-form goddess; second, 
the apparently exclusively female clientèle. The fact that the original 
sanctuary had been suburban or extramural puts it into the same category 
as other sanctuaries of the bi-form Demeter: for example, in Boiotia, at 
Potniai, just outside Thebes; and in Attica at Skiron, just outside Athens 
along the sacred road to Eleusis. At both places rites were performed which 
were parts of the ritual tied to the agricultural cycle, the Skira in Attica, the 
symbolic burial of piglets at Potniai. I have suggested that the latter fulfilled 
the same function as the Skira — that is, to ensure the protection of the seed- 
corn — and was called “Theilouthia’, giving its name to the seventh month 
of the Boiotian calendar. This is the month during which the activity 
culminating in the inscription of side A took place, so perhaps all of it was 
set in motion as a result of the needs of the rite.” 

This last, however, may be at least partly a coincidence, since the late 
summer is one of two periods in the year when there was normally enough 


^ Crop failures in Boiotia in the latter part of the third century and into the second: 


IG vii.2383 (updated bibliography in Teiresias 5.85.39): decree of Chorsiai in honour of Kapon of 
Thisbe, referring to [σ]πανοσιτίας γενομένας περὶ | τὰν χώραν, κὴ τᾶν πολίων πασ[ά]ων 
ἀπεψαφισμέ][νων τ]ὰν τῷ [σ]ίτω [ἀπο]στ[ο]λάν (‘There being a shortage of grain throughout 
the country, and all the poleis having banned its export’). See also Roesch 1973: 260-1. 

IG vii.4262 (with bibliography in Schachter 1981-94: 4:78): a proxeny decree of Oropos for a Tyrian 
and a Sidonian, for having εἰσαγαγόντες σῖτον ἀξιωσάντων τῶν πολεμάρχων | ἀποδόσθαι τῆι 
πόλει καθυπήκουσαν τῆς καλῆς ἐχούσης πιμῆς (“They imported grain at the request of the 
polemarchs, and undertook to sell it to the polis at a fair price’) (around 190 BC). 

IG vii.392 (re-edition by Petrakos 1967 (1968): 10.10 = SEG 24.344 = [Ότορ. 70): proxeny decree for a 
Smyrnaian, who τῆς τε ἀνακομιδ[ῆς] τ[ο]ῦ π[εμφθέντος σ]ίτο[υ] ὑπὸ τοῦ δήμου | [Τενεδ]ίω[ν] 
τξι π[όλει ἐφ]ρόντι[σ]εν ἐπιχρήσας [ἑα]υτὸν πρ[οεδρ]εύειν ἵ[να ὥς λυσιτ]ελέστ[ατ]α κ[α]ὶ &co 
[α]λέ[[στα]τα ἀποκ[αταστ]ήσ[ῃ τ]ὸ πλοῖον is τὸν λιμένα (He took care of the recovery of the 
grain sent to the polis by the people of Tenedos, by devoting himself to seeing to it that the ship 
was returned to harbour as advantageously and safely as possible’) (around 230 Bc). 


See Feyel 1942b: 282 and note 3. 

Tanagra would have been particularly hard hit, as at the best of times it was not rich in corn crops: 
see Heraclid. Creticus 8 (Pfister): καρποῖς δὲ τοῖς ἐκ τῆς χώρας σιτικοῖς οὐ λίαν ἄφθονος (‘not very 
well endowed with crops of grain from its lands’). It may also be recalled that at about the same time, 
the vogue for Tanagra-made figurines came to an end: see Higgins 1986: 159. 

Suburban sanctuary at Tanagra: the oracle calls Demeter and Kore θιὰς προξαστίδας (4.7) (suburban 
goddesses’); at Potniai: see Schachter 1981-94: 1:159-60; at Skiron: see Brumfield 1981: 181 fig. 2; Skira: 
Parke 1977: 156-62 and Brumfield 1981: 156-79; Theilouthia: Schachter 1981-94: 3:43-9. 
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man- and animal-power available for work on building projects. This, and 
midwinter, were the times when the demands of farming were at their 
lowest, and people were free to consult other interests, * and would explain 
the short deadline of twenty days set down in the first decree: they wished 
to make a start as soon as possible (ὅτι τάχιστα, line 18). By the end of 
Theilouthios they had collected enough money to make a start. Work 
would have begun, first to choose a site, then to acquire it, and finally to 
build: we have only the beginning of what ought to have been — if the 
project was carried out to its end — a very long dossier. 


Comments 
An abstract of this chapter is given in SEG 47.511. 

Denis Knoepfler, writing in Bull. épigr. 2006.201, is not happy with 
attributing the inventory on side B to Artemis. Susan Guettel Cole, on the 
other hand, has argued independently that it belonged to Artemis (Cole 
2004: 216—17: "The lists from Tanagra and Miletos are similar in both form 
and content to the Attic lists. l'hough lacking the sections that would have 
specified a divinity, they are nevertheless likely to be recording dedications 
to Artemis’). 

As noted, the stele is in the Louvre, but an exact replica stands in the 
Museum of Schimatari, the gift of Denis Knoepfler to mark his election to 
the Chaire d'épigraphie et d'histoire des cités grecques of the Collége de 


France. 


[= Recent Developments in the History and Archaeology of Central Greece, ed. 
J. Bintliff, BAR International Series 666 (1996) 277-86 (originally a paper 
delivered at the Sixth International Boeotian Conference at Bradford and 
Liverpool in 1989).] 


# See Osborne 1987: 13-16. 


CHAPTER 19 


Egyptian cults and local elites in Boiotia 


Although I shall be going through the evidence for Egyptian cults in 
Boiotia in a more or less systematic way, it is not my purpose to provide 
a catalogue. This has already been done efficiently and with great thor- 
oughness by Laurent Bricault.' What I aim to do is to examine the worship 
of the Egyptian gods within the social and political context of the region, to 
try to see how this foreign cult was absorbed and adapted, and to show how 
and where it took on a local colour to make its acceptance easier. Egyptian 
elements were blended with local ones to create something that could only 
have flourished on the spot. 

Part of the appeal of the Egyptian cults, at least under the Empire, was 
that they filled a need for belonging to a community, which mattered 
more than the now meaningless rituals attached to old cults which 
depended for their existence on a vanished society, the foundations of 
which had been the independent polis and ethnos. Here I am referring 
not to so-called ordinary people but rather to the social elite, the upper 
classes of Boiotia under the Empire. Not only did they dabble in the 
revival and restoration of old Boiotian cults and ritual, they were also 
active in supporting and worshipping the so-called Egyptian gods, 
whose rituals they did not fully understand but which they did their 
best to re-enact. Having little notion of how Egyptians would have 
worshipped these gods — and indeed Serapis was hardly Egyptian at 
all — they patched their rituals together with elements familiar from 
those of other gods, as we shall see.” 

Evidence for the worship of the Egyptian gods in Boiotia, as one would 
expect, runs from the Hellenistic period to the third century AD, and comes 
mostly from Chaironeia and Orchomenos in the west, Thespiai in the 


" Tam grateful to Professor Bricault for making available to me an advance copy of the relevant section 
of his Corpus of inscriptions concerning Isiac cults: Bricault 2005. A concordance of the inscriptions 
referred to in this chapter is given here as Appendix 3. 

* See Chapter 8 (= Schachter 2008) for an overview of Boiotia in the time of Pausanias. 
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centre, and Tanagra in the east.’ For the second and third centuries AD my 
enquiry will also include evidence from Tithorea and Hyampolis: see 
Appendix 2. This is because the so-called Boiotoi of that time were 
members of a social and political elite who lived not only in Boiotia itself, 
but also in adjacent regions. So, for example, there were Boiotarchs in 
eastern Phokis and Lokris, as well as at Megara, and a woman who was not 
only a senior figure in the worship of Isis in western Boiotia and eastern 
Phokis, but also priestess of both the Boiotian and the Phokian peoples. 
The connections were strongest between Chaironeia and Tithorea.* 

We can only guess at when and how the Egyptian gods were introduced 
to Boiotia. When we first encounter them, they are already official cults of 


? Although most of the evidence for the worship of Egyptian gods in Boiotia comes from the 
Hellenistic period and later, there were two earlier encounters with Egypt and its deities. The first 
is the Sphinx, the winged monster with the face of a woman and the body of a lion, which preyed 
upon the Kadmeians of Thebes from the top of the mountain that bore her name, which looms over 
the western edge of the Theban χώρα. We do not know what name she bore among the Egyptians 
and Mesopotamians who provided the model for her iconography. Hesiod called her Phix (Theog. 
326). Later writers, from Aischylos on, call her Sphinx, and this is the name subsequently given to all 
examples of this creature, Greek and otherwise. The Boiotian Phix is intimately linked to the 
mountain, which, as one looks at it from the west, has the shape of a crouching beast. Its association 
with the Egyptian and Near Eastern divine guardian is probably the responsibility of artists looking 
for a model, rather than of any cultural connection: see Schachter 2012. Something similar may be 
behind the supposed presence of Ammon in fifth-century Thebes. When Pausanias visited Thebes 
early in the second half of the second century ap, he was shown a temple of Ammon, with a cult 
image by Kalamis and dedicated by Pindar, who had written a hymn to Ammon for the Ammonians 
of Libya (9.16.1, cf. Schol. Pind, Pyth. 9.90c = Pind. fr. 36 s-m). It is more likely that the statue by 
Kalamis was of Zeus Karaios, one of the gods of the Boiotian ethnos. Karaios/Keraios — a variant of 
Akraios — means god of the mountain tops, but the form Karaios might easily be taken as describing 
his appearance — that is, the god with horns — and would have given the artist a welcome clue as to 
how to depict a god of regional rather than pan-Hellenic interest for whom no canonical image 
existed: see Schachter 1981-94: 3:146-7. 

* Boiotarchs outside ‘Boiotia’: 


Megara: C. Curtius Proklos, twice a Boiotarch: JG vii.106. 

Amphikleia: M. Ulpius Damasippos, son of a Boiotarch, himself Boiotarch, Phokarch, and 
amphiktyon: IG ix.1.218. 

Naryka: a bronze stele in the Louvre records a letter to the people of Naryka by Hadrian in ap 138, in 
which he alludes to the fact that they belonged to the Boiotian Koinon and provided a 
Boiotarch: SEG 51.641 (= 56.565 and cf. 55.2013 bis). 

The priestess: Flavia Lanica of Chaironeia (16 vii.3426). See Chapter 8 (= Schachter 2008: 658-9) 
and see below on Chaironeia in the imperial period, and Appendix 2. Knoepfler 2012: 239-40 
suggests that Flavia Lanica and her family were actually resident in Lebadeia and that the stone 
comes from there. He cites Claire Grenet, who suggests that the family actually came from 
Elateia. 


During the second century AD parts of eastern Lokris were also regarded as Boiotian, at least by 
Pausanias, who included Olmones, Kyrtones, Korseia, and Halai in his tour of Boiotia (9.24.3—5). 

The evidence for Egyptian cults in Phokis (and Lokris) during both the Hellenistic and imperial 
periods is discussed by Bricault 1997. 

‘Foreign’ Boiotarchs under the Empire: see Chapter 8 and Knoepfler 2012. 
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the polis. It is impossible to tell whether there was a stage — as at Athens and 
Delos — when the cult was private rather than official. It has been suggested 
that the Egyptian gods were brought to Boiotia in the train of diplomatic 
initiatives by Lagid monarchs, in particular Ptolemy IV and Arsinoe III, 
but there is nothing to link Ptolemy IV with the cult of the Egyptian gods 
in Boiotia. He and Arsinoe were interested only in the Mouseia of 
Thespiai.’ 

One obvious vehicle for the introduction of the Egyptian gods into 
Boiotia would have been those citizens of the cavalry and hoplite classes 
who had served as mercenaries in Egypt. Already under Alexander, 
Boiotian cavalry and hoplites had gone abroad in the service of the 
king.^ In Egypt itself, Boiotian mercenaries are known to have served 
during the third century Bc." Several of them settled in Egypt, but others 
no doubt returned home, perhaps to participate in the military retraining 
programme set in train by the Boiotian Koinon around the middle of the 


? The argument for a Lagid initiative is laid out by Roesch 1989b. See, contra, Knoepfler 1992: 436— 
7.47 ter. 

For the Mouseia and the rôle of the Lagids (whose interest may have extended to the Charitesia of 
Orchomenos), see Chapter 21 (= Schachter 2011). 

5 Cavalry: IG vii.3206, from Orchomenos: [roi ἱππότη το]ὶ ἐν τὰν Ἀσία[ν] στ[ρατευσάμενοι Bal 
σιλεῖο]ς Ἀλεξάνδρω στραταγίοντος...]οδωρίω Ειλαρχίοντος, Διὶ Σωτεῖρι ἀν[έθιαν: (The cavalry 
who went on campaign to Asia under the leadership of King Alexander, and their commander of X 
son of—odoros, dedicated [this] to Zeus Soter’), followed by at least twenty-three names. Feyel 1942b: 
271 note 5 argues on prosopographical grounds that the men came not only from Orchomenos but 
from other Boiotian poleis as well. Knoepfler 1992: 495.170, citing Feyel, notes also that the letter 
forms suggest a date not before the second quarter of the third century, while the use of patronymic 
adjectives imposes a £4.q., presumably not much later than that. See Schachter 1981-94: 3:123. 

Hoplites: Anth. Pal. 6.344 (headed ἐπὶ τῷ ἐν Θεσπιαῖς βωμῷ): 


Θεσπιαὶ εὐρύχοροι πέμψαν ποτὲ τούσδε σὺν ὅπλοις 
τιμωροὺς προγόνων βάρβαρον εἰς Ἀσίην, 

of uer Ἀλεξάνδρου Περσῶν ἄστη καθελόντες 

στῆσαν Ἐριβρεμέτῃ δαιδάλεον τρίποδα. 


(‘On the altar at Thespiai: Spacious Thespiai sent these men 
with their armour | to Asia to take vengeance on the 
barbarians for their forefathers, | and they, having torn 
down the cities of the Persians with Alexander, | have set up 
a well-made tripod to the loud-thundering god’). 


L. 1: συνόπλους in Palatinus 23 (P) is corrected (by c) to σὺν ὅπλοις. 

See Schachter 1981-94: 3:150-1. 
They are conveniently listed in Roesch 1982: 476: Mnesimachos (268 or 265 Bc, a hoplite), 478: 
Telestes (first half of the third century Bc), an unnamed son of Dioxandros (259 Bc), an unnamed 
Boiotios (c. 240, a cavalryman), —des of Boiotia (237), Trochinides (228/227, a cavalryman; also 479 
of 222/221 BC), 479: Mnesimachos (222/221), Seirambos (218/217 Bc), Dam- (213). 

See also LGPN 3B, and La'Da Csaba 2002: 40-1. 
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third century." If this was the case, then it would provide a possible date for 
the introduction of the cult into Boiotia. If it is true that the worship of 
Serapis was fostered as a means of integrating Hellenic incomers and the 
indigenous population, Greek mercenaries would have been among the 
earliest worshippers of this god. In general the early pre-eminence of 
Serapis can be attributed to the fact that, by design or coincidence, he 
resembled a god of the Hellenic pantheon more closely than Isis did. In the 
particular case of Boiotia, his popularity would have been enhanced by the 
fact that both he and Zeus Karaios, the ethnic god of the Boiotoi, were 
depicted as gods with affinities to Hades.” 

Most of the Hellenistic evidence from Boiotia is in the form of manu- 
mission records, but of course sacred manumission was not restricted to the 
Egyptian gods, and it would be a mistake to assume that there was a special 
connection between these gods and the manumission of slaves. What 
manumission records can tell us about the cult of the Egyptian gods is 
first, the identity of the gods worshipped; second, the officers of the cult; 
third, the status of the cult within the community; and fourth, various 
details about the sanctuaries. 

I shall begin by looking at the evidence from western Boiotia, then move 
to central Boiotia — Thespiai and Thebes — and from there to Tanagra and 
Oropos. 


* See Roesch 1982: 250-4. 

Cf. Pakkanen 1996: 51-2: ‘It is more probable that the cult was first spread by individual 
mercenaries, travellers and emigrants who had acquired a personal interest in the cult and wanted 
to establish the worship of these deities in their new homelands.’ 

? Serapis as god of the dead: Plut., De Is. et Os. 27 (361E-): οὐ γὰρ ἄλλον Σάραπιν ἢ τὸν Πλούτωνά 
φασι καὶ “low τὴν Περσέφασσαν, ὡς Ἀρχέμαχος εἴρηκεν 6 Εὐβοεὺς (fr. 7M.) καὶ 6 Ποντικὸς 
Ἡρακλείδης (fr. 139 Wehrli) τὸ χρηστήριον ἐν Κανώβῳ Πλούτωνος ἡγούμενος εἶναι (‘For they say 
that Sarapis is none other than Plouton, and Isis Persephassa, as Archemachos of Euboia has said, and 
also Herakleides of Pontos, maintaining that the oracle at Canopus was one of Plouton’). See too 
Clerc and Leclant 1994: 666. 

Zeus (Karaios) as Hades: Schachter 1981-94: 1:120-1, 3:105, 146-7; Chapter 11 (= Schachter 19942: 
73-5 and 80-1). 

Merchants and traders are also cited as a possible conduit for the movement of the cults (cf. 
Knoepfler 1992: 436—7.47 ter and Pakkanen 1996: 51-2), but in the case of Boiotia it is not 
possible to trace any. There were to be sure Italian negotiatores (πραγματευόμενοι) in Boiotia, 
particularly in Thespiai, but there is no evidence that they were involved in the worship of the 
Egyptian gods, nor do we know of any Boiotian traders who might have brought the gods 
back with them. There is also the fact that the Egyptian cults when we first meet them were 
already firmly entrenched in the higher echelons of local society, to which merchants and 
traders did not belong. 
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Chaironeia has provided the largest single dossier of manumission records 
in the region. In all cases, the freed slave is dedicated to and becomes the 
sacred property of Serapis." Although it is not possible to assign any firm 
dates to these texts, they belong in all likelihood to the second third of the 
second century, and quite possibly well into the last third: see below, 
Appendix r. 

Seventy-five manumissions were recorded on only eight monuments. At 
the upper edge of four are dedications to Serapis, Isis, and Anoubis, in that 
order, all, as far as one can tell, in dialect." It stands to reason that each 
dedication is the earliest inscription on its monument. The inscription on 
one of the bases reads ‘Patron son of Dioklidas, to Sarapis, Isis, Anoubis’. 
Both a Patron and a Dioklidas appear in manumission records as archons 
of the polis, and a Patron seems to be the manumittor in one. If the archons 
are the same people as the men named on the dedication, it can be said 
without hesitation that the cult of the Egyptian gods was well entrenched 
at Chaironeia among the upper classes. ^ 

The inscription on another statue base, although it is fragmentary, is 
nevertheless quite informative. It reads ‘A., son of B., (dedicates) his 
mother, and C., son (or daughter) of A., his (or her) grandmother, to 
Sarapis, Isis, Anoubis'.? We find ourselves confronted in this one inscrip- 
tion by three generations of worshippers of the Egyptian gods at 
Chaironeia. A document of this nature in a sanctuary normally 


"° The Chaironeian manumission decrees: /G vii.3301—7, 3309—46, 3348-74, 3376-7, 3381—3, 3387-90, 
3393-9, all, as far as one can tell, to Serapis. 3319, restored originally as tet Σαράπι, κ[ἡ τῇ Ἴσι]δι, is, 
after revision by Elizabeth Meyer, to be read Σάραπι τ[ὰν ἄνθεσιν ποιόµενος]: Meyer 2008: 8ο 
note 42. 

The slave owners are of both sexes, as are the freed slaves. Female owners are assisted by a male 
relative or pair of friends, as are minors (JG vii.3311, 3317, 3326, 3329, 3353, 3357, 3359, 3364, 3365, 3372 
(+ minor boy), 3387). Owners who are themselves freed slaves — there are six, five women, each 
identified as ἱαρά (JG vii.3315, 3331, 3333, 3366, 3372, 3377), and one man, ἱαρός (/G vii.3367) — are 
assisted by a hierarch, who is in some cases named, so one presumes there may have been more than 
one hierarch in office in the year in question. It should be pointed out that hierarchs were not priests, 
but magistrates appointed or elected by the state to oversee matters pertaining to the administration 
of cults and sanctuaries. Their number fluctuated from year to year, presumably in accordance with 
the amount of work to be done: see Chapter 18 (= Schachter 1997: 278 and note 10). 

Some of the manumittors are from other poleis: /G vii.3312 (Lebadeia), 3333 (a ἱαρά married to a 
citizen of Daulis), 3360 (Lebadeia), 3372 (Orchomenos), 3376 (Phanoteus), 3378 (a couple 
κατοικοῦντες ἐγ Χαιρωνείᾳ). 

The dedications are JG vii.3308, 3347, 3375, 3380. 
Dedication by Patron: /G vii.3375: Πάτρων Διοκλίδαο | Σαράπι, Ἴσι, Ἀνούβι. 

Patron the archon: JG vii.3318, 3355, 3363, 3367, 3374; Dioklidas the archon: /G vii.3353, 3365, 3372; 
Pat[ron] the manumittor: JG vii.3316. 

5 IG vii.3380: - - - - - - los τὰν ματέρα KÌ | ------ ὤνος τὰν ἆννιν | - - - Σαράπ]ι "lov Ἀνούβι. 
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commemorates a former officer of the cult, and it is probably safe to assume 
that the woman whose statue was dedicated here had been involved in the 
cult in some way.'* 

From the nature of the stones on which the dedications were made, it 
is possible to deduce that the sanctuary of the Egyptian gods at 
Chaironeia had at least one altar and premises big enough to house 
several statues. It was open all year round: manumissions were uttered in 
every month of the year. The cult was an official one of the polis, as the 
involvement of magistrates shows. We must assume that there was a 
priest of Serapis, even though he is not referred to on any of the decrees — 
contrary to practice elsewhere.” 


2. Chaironeia ii: imperial 


In the museum at Chaironeia is a small rectangular marble base inscribed: 
‘Phyros son of Soteas, at the command of Isis’. The script suggests a date 
under the Empire. The inscription is on one side of the block. In the upper 
surfaces are two cavities in the shape of feet, facing towards the inscribed 
side. The inscription probably records the dedication of a pair of feet in 
metal, representing the feet of the goddess, dedicated at her command, 
presumably in a dream or vision.” 


^ For example, a Boiotian parallel is /Thesp 369: Μνάσιππος Ἀρχελάου τὴν ἑαυτοῦ μητέρα 

Ἀμεινοκρά]τειαν Πολυκρατίδου, ἱερω|τεύσασαν, Διονύσῳ (‘Mnasippos son of Archelaos [ded- 

icates] his own mother, Ameinokrateia daughter of Polykratides, former priestess, to 

Dionysos’). 

5 Tt is impossible to tell where the sanctuary was. Most of the inscriptions were already in the museum 
when they were transcribed. Several had been found in the ruins of buildings north-east of Kapraina 
(Stamatakis 1880). The altar with ZG vii7.3308—20 was excavated Chaeroneae prope cauponam. The 
base with ZG vii.3321-31 was built into the wall ecclesiae Panagiae in vico Kdpraena. 

Soteriades 1905: 117-18 posited the existence of a Doric temple in the Lykouressi valley 
(which opens south from the Lion), at the chapel of Agia Paraskevi, near which were the ruins 
of two other chapels. In this neighbourhood he found numerous inscriptions of the third and 
second centuries BC, including proxeny decrees, lists of conscripts, and manumission records, 
the last in both dialect and koine, mentioning either archon or priest, and sworn before 
Serapis and Asklepios. It is possible that the sanctuaries of the Egyptian gods and Asklepios 
and the Herakleion were situated here. See Hammond 1973: 541 with fig. 22 on p. 537 and fig. 
23 ΟΠ p. 550. 

IG vii.3414: Φῦρος Σωτέου | ἐπιταγῇ Εἴσιδος. The find-spot is unknown. 

Roesch 1989b: 628 dates it ‘sous l’Empire’, as does LGPN 38; Dunand 1973: 32 note 6, probably 
second century AD. Description by Manganaro 1961: 187-8, with figs. 9—9a. 

Similar monuments have been found elsewhere, most if not all in connection with the Egyptian 
gods: see Manganaro 1961: 181-90 and Dunbabin 1990: 86-8. 

Kissing the feet of Isis: Apul., Met. 11.17. See Griffiths 1975: 268-9. 
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A block of grey marble, dug up from a spot about 100 metres from the 
remains of the Lion of Chaironeia, carries an inscription on the front which 
commemorates the dedication of a statue, and reads: 7 


‘With Good Fortune. By decree of the council and the 
demos: Gnaeus Curtius Dexippos, in his third term as 
Boiotarch, archpriest for life of the Augusti, and /ogistes 
(curator civitatis) of the most illustrious polis of the 
Chaironeians, for the sake of her most excellent memory 
and in accordance with the instruction in her will, 
(commemorates) his dearest mother, Flavia Lanica, 
archpriestess for life of the Koinon of Boiotoi of Itonian 
Athena, and of the Koinon of the Phokian Ethnos and of 
the Concord of the Hellenes at the Trophonion, the most 
pious hieraphoros of holy Isis, priestess for life of Isis of 
Taposeiris’.* 


The text is dated to the first part of the third century AD.” 


7 IG vii.3426: 


Ἀγαθῆι Τύχηι. 
Φλαβίαν Λανείκαν τὴν ἀρχιέρειαν 
διὰ βίου τοῦ τε κοινοῦ Βοιωτῶν τῆς 
4 Ἰπωνίας Ἀθηνᾶς καὶ τοῦ κοινοῦ Φω- 
κέων ἔθνους καὶ τῆς Ὁμονοίας τῶν 
Ἑλλήνων παρὰ τῷ Τροφωνίῳ τὴν 
ἁγνοτάτην ἱεραφόρον τῆς ἁγίας Εἴσι- 
8 δος ἱέρειαν διὰ βίου τῆς «Τ»αποσειρίαδος 
Εἴσιδος -- ὁ Βοιωτάρχης τὸ γ καὶ ἀρχιερεὺς 
διὰ βίου τῶν Σεβαστῶν καὶ τῆς λαμπροτ(άτης) 
Χαιρωνέων πόλεως λογιστὴς Γν(αῖος) Κούρί(τιος) 
12 Δέξιππος τὴν γλυκυτάτην μητέρα μνή- 
μης ἀριστης εἵνεκα ἐκ τῆς κατὰ τὰς 
διαθήκας ἐντολῆς ψ(ηφίσματι) β(ουλῆς) δίήμου). 


Description and photograph by Fossey 1986: 258—9 and pl. 11. 

? Inline 8 the stone reads ΤΗΣΑΠΟΣΕΙΡΙΑΣΔΟΣ. The correction — which is clearly right — was made 
by A. Erman and is noted by Rusch 1906: 82; cf. Vidman 1969: 32-3.62. 

° This is the date assigned by Dittenberger in JG vii and Roesch 1989b: 628; Fossey 1986: 258-9 
suggests a date much later in the third century ΑΡ. LGPN 38 dates it in the first half of the third 
century. See too Chapter 8 (= Schachter 2008: 659 note 17). 

Denis Knoepfler — Knoepfler 2012: 237-40 — believes that this stone originally came from 
Lebadeia (he also cites Claire Grenet’s suggestion that it came from Elateia: this is perhaps 
less likely, if only because the remains of what seems to be a copy of the text have been found 
at Elateia — see the next note — and it is unlikely that two copies of the same text would have 
been set up in the same place). The matter is perhaps irrelevant, as the family clearly had 
interests in all three places, and in all likelihood lived in the countryside rather than in one or 
other townsite. 
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The beginning of an inscription similar to if not identical to the 
Chaironeian text appears on a statue base found in Phokis, at Elateia.^ 
Elateia is north of the Kephisos; south of the river was Tithorea, near which 
there was an important sanctuary of Isis. Given Flavia Lanica’s close connec- 
tions with Boiotia, Phokis, and the worship of Isis, it is very tempting to 
associate her with the cult of Isis at Tithorea as well: see Appendix 2. 


3. Orchomenos 


The evidence for the cult of the Egyptian gods at Orchomenos consists 
of nine manumission records and three statue bases. Seven of the manu- 
mission records are inscribed on a single cylindrical altar. All nine are 
sworn before Serapis and Isis. They are all dated by the archon of the polis 
and priest — that is to say, the priesthood was annual — and by one other 
college of magistrates, either polemarchs or hierarchs.”" The synedroi are 
involved in all manumissions but one, the exception being /G vii.3202, 
which is the only record in koine. 

Whereas manumission at Chaironeia was governed by a law of the 
polis, at Orchomenos the responsibility seems to have been shared 
between the state and the sanctuary. Each record is dated, and the 
security of the freed slave guaranteed, by both civic and religious 
officials.** These documents, like those at Chaironeia, cannot be dated 
with any great accuracy; they probably belong some time during the last 
two-thirds of the second century (see Appendix 1). 

One of the three statue bases records a dedication by a man who 
had been both archon and priest. The second seems to record a 


7? IG ix.1.147: 


Ἀγαθηῖ Τύχη[ι] 
Φλαβίαν Λανείκαν 
[ἀρχι]έρειαν [δ]ι[ὰ βίου ...] 


It was Dittenberger who suggested that the texts of this and of JG vii.3426 were the same. LGPN 

3B accepts this. 

= Archons: Tharson (JG vii.3198—9; Wilhelm τοῖς: 13.27.2 = 1974 187.27.2); Apollonidas (IG vii.3200-1; 
Wilhelm 1915: 13.27.2 = 1974 187.27.2); Kaphisodoros (16 vii.3203); Iphidamos (16 vii.3204); 
Chairesias (JG vii.3202). 

In the years of Tharson and Apollonidas, the order in which the polemarchs and hierarchs 
respectively are named varies from one decree to another, which suggests that one member of the 
college may have presided during any given part of a year. See above, note 10. 

* [t is the same with other public and semi-public texts at Orchomenos; JG vii.3202 in koine has no 
such guarantee. 

3 IG vii.3215: Δάμων Εὐαρίδαο ἄρξας κὴ ἱα|ρειτεύσας Σαράπι, "loi Ἀνούβι, | [Παραρχιόν]των 
Κ[αφισο]δώρω, Δικεάρχω (‘Damon son of Euaridas, former archon and priest, [dedicates this] to 
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dedication to Serapis, Isis, and Anoubis and the polis by a man, his 
wife, and their son.** The third statue base has been restored as an 
official dedication by the polis of the statue of a man who had been 
priest of Serapis, and is dated by the archon.” These dedications, like 
the manumission records, show that the cult was a well-established 
part of the religious life of the polis. Furthermore, the public honours 
given to a former priest and the fact that one man had been both 
archon and priest confirm that the cult was the preserve of the highest 
level of society. 


4. Koroneia 


At Koroneia a manumission record, in koine, and assigned to the second 
century BC, records the dedication of a slave to Serapis by a man and 
woman. There is a fine payable to [Serapis], for enslaving the freed slave." 
In 1921, A. J. B. Wace reported the discovery by N. G. Pappadakis of an 
inscription ‘dealing with the sale of a large estate to a sanctuary of the 
Egyptian gods'. ^7 


s. Kopai 


Here, in the north-east corner of the Kopais, Pausanias — who may not have 

visited the place himself — lists a number of sanctuaries, including one of 
. 38 

Serapis." 


Sarapis, Isis, Anoubis; hierarchs: Kaphisodoros, Dikearchos’). Vottéro 2001: 106 dates it '27d'. LGPN 
3B dates it second century Bc. 

IG vii.3219 (in koine): Ἀριστογείτων Τίμωνος | [koi — καὶ ὁ víó]s αὐτῶν Ἀγριώνιος | [Σεράπιδι, 
Ἴσιδι, AvuB2]181 καὶ τῇ πόλει (‘Aristogeiton son of Timon, and X - - - - - and their son 
Agrionios [dedicate this] to Sarapis, Isis, and the polis’). Line 3 might be restored [Σεράπιδι 
καὶ Ἴσ]ιδι... 

IG vii.3220 (in koine): [ἢ πόλις Ὀρχ]ομενί[ων!] | [- - - - - - - - ]Πύθωνος, ἱε[ρα]|[τεύσ]αντα Σεράπιδο 
[s] | [ἄρχ]οντος Νουμηνίου (The polis of the Orchomenians [dedicates this statue of] X son of 
Python, former priest of Serapis; archon: Noumenios’). 

IG vii.2872. LGPN 38: turn of the second and first centuries Bc. 

Wace 1921: 272. The inscription has been rediscovered and was described by Y. Kalliontzis and 
N. Papazarkadas in a paper delivered at the Epigraphical Congress in Berlin in 2012. They describe it 
as follows (from their abstract): ‘It is a Roman Imperial document, possibly but not certainly a 
testament or sale deal, that records various types of property, including male and female slaves, 
animals, and premises located in various locations, in the context of transactions that also involved 
cult authorities." 

Paus. 9.24.1. On whether or not Pausanias went to Kopai: Étienne and Knoepfler 1976: 19-22; contra 
Pritchett 2000/3: 320-2. 


2. 


εν 


25 
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27 
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6. Thespiai 


In central Boiotia, at Thespiai, three statuettes of basalt represent a queen 
dressed as Isis and two kings in the guise of Osiris. They probably came 
from a sanctuary in the town.” 

The earliest of six inscriptions — from the first half of the second 
century BC — is actually from Aigosthena. It records a prayer offering by a 
citizen of Thespiai. It can be assumed both that there was a sanctuary of 
the Egyptian gods at Aigosthena at this time and that these gods may 
have been worshipped at the time at Thespiai as well.?? A second prayer 
offering records a dedication by Euroudika daughter of Aristomeneis. 
The text is inscribed in characters of the first century Bc (or late in the 
preceding century).^' Later than both of these is a fragment of a rectan- 
gular base with a prayer offering made by a man to Isis and Serapis." A 
fragmentary statue base has an inscription in which the boule and 
[demos], that is, the polis, dedicate a statue of a woman, Mnasippa, 
who had been priestess of Isis and had dedicated to the polis [money or 
land] for the festivals of Dionysos. The inscription is variously dated first 
or second century Ap. Mnasippa has been linked to a leading Thespian 
family, several of whom were closely involved with the cult of Dionysos 
at Thespiai." Given that priestesses of Isis are said to be relatively 


? De Ridder 1922: 232-4 and fig. 11 = Plassart 1926: 426 note 1 (according to whom it was found in 1890 
in a field near the Kastro, the provenance given by De Ridder being incorrect) = Karouzos 1934: 
17.25: a seated male wearing a loin cloth (this piece seems to be lost, as it is not listed in 
J. Threpsiades' description of holdings in the Thebes Museum). 

De Ridder 1922: 233 fig. 12 = Körte 1878: 420.206 (‘Erimokastro. Neben der Thür des μαγαζί 
[Schänke] eingemauert’) = Karouzos 1934: 17.24 = Threpsiades 1963: 22.24: a seated male, probably 
Osiris, or a king representing him. 

De Ridder 1922: 233-4 and fig. 13 = Karouzos 1934: 17.26 = Threpsiades 1963: 22.26: a queen as Isis. 

Dates: De Ridder 1922 (234): not later than Hellenistic and probably made in Alexandria; 
Karouzos: Ἀσήμαντα ἔργα ἑλληνισκτικῶν χρόνων” Kórte on 420.260: ‘Der Arbeit nach scheint 
die Statuette der Kaiserzeit anzugehéren’. 

?? Bollini 1963/4:= IThesp 317 bis: - - - - oļu Θεσπιεὺς | [Σαράπιδι, Ἴσιδι] Ἀνούβιδι εὐχήν (X son of Y 
[makes this] prayer offering to Sarapis, Isis, Anoubis’). 

The date is assigned by P. Roesch. The Megarid belonged to the Boiotian Koinon for a short 
period in the last quarter of the third century Bc, between 224 and 206 or 205: Knoepfler 2003: 102 
and note 93, revising the opinion expressed in Étienne and Knoepfler 1976: 266 note 3 and 328 
note 238. 

* [Thesp 317: Εὐρουδίκα Ἀριστομένεος | Σεράπιδι vac. Ἴσιδι Ἀνούβιδι | εὐχάν (“Euroudika daughter of 
Aristomeneis [makes this] prayer offering to Serapis, Isis, Anoubis’). Vottéro 2001: 246 dates it ‘3°f/ 
2°d’, as does LGPN 38. See Roesch 1989b: 627. 

?* [Thesp 318: - - - κ]λης κλι[| [Ἴσιδι] καὶ Σαράπ[ιδι] | εὐχήν. 

Roesch 1989b: 627 dates it in the first century AD. 

3 IThesp 393: à βουλὴ κα[ὶ ὁ δῆμος] |Μνασίππαν[--------- ] | TOY ἱερατεύ[σασαν Ἴ]|σιδος καὶ ἀν 
[αθεῖσαν] | τῇ πόλι εἰς τὰ[ς τοῦ Διον]ύσου ἑορτ[ὰς ---]----------- (The council and the 
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uncommon, it is interesting to note that Boiotia provides two examples, 
Mnasippa and Flavia Lanica of Chaironeia.’* 

At Thespiai, as elsewhere in Boiotia, the cult of the Egyptian gods was in 
the hands of members of the highest levels of society, the rich, the power- 
ful, the influential. 

Not as high up the social scale, but certainly rich, were Vibullius 
Spanios and his wife Vibullia, manumitted slaves of a Vibullius. 
They, at about the same time as the erection of the statue of 
Mnasippa or a little later, dedicated to Isis, Serapis, the polis of 
Thespiai, and the village of the Hylaians statues of Isis and 
Harphokrates, the base that carried them, the gateway, altar, and grille. 
It is probably safe to assume that the sanctuary was in the village of Hyle. 
The stone was found at Xironomi, which is south of the urban centre of 


assembly [dedicate this statue of] Mnasippa daughter of - - - - - - tos, former priestess of Isis, who has 
also dedicated [land or money] to the polis for the festivals of Dionysos ------ 2» 

Date: Roesch 1989b: 627: first century ΑΡ; LGPN 3B: ‘?i-11 AD’; Jones 1970: 229.2: turn of the first 
and second centuries AD. 

The Thespian family and Dionysos: [Thesp 369 (second/first centuries Bc: Mnasippos son of 
Archaelaos dedicates a statue of his mother — a former priestess — to Dionysos: see above, note 14), 
370 (similar date: the demos of Thespiai dedicates a statue of Mnasippos son of Archelaos to 
Dionysos), 371 (possibly first century Bc: dedication of a statue of Dionysos), 379 (late first century 
AD: dedication by her son of the statue of a woman who had been ἱέρειαν διὰ βίου Δήμητρος Ἀχέας, 
ἔκγονον δὲ τῶν Διόνυσον ἀναθέντων (‘priestess for life of Demeter Achea, and descendant of those 
who had dedicated the Dionysos’)). 

Dunand 1973: 163-7, esp. 166; Heyob 1975: 81-110 (chap. 4, The participation of women in the cult 
of Isis), esp. 89-93; Griffiths 1975: 181-2. 
? [Thesp 319: 


Λ(εύκιος) Οὐειβούλλιος Σπάνιος καὶ ἡ γ[υ]- 
νὴ αὐτοῦ (Οὐ)ειβουλλία Πολλειτᾶν[α] | 
Οὐειβουλλίου ἀπελ(εύθεροι), Εἴσιδι κ[αὶ] 
4 Σεράπιδι καὶ πόλει Θεσπιέ- 
ων καὶ κώμῃ Ὑλαέων τὴν 
Εἶσιν, τὸν Ἀρφοκράτην, 
τὴν βάσιν, τὰ θυρώματα, 
8 τὸν βωμόν, τὸν κάν- 
κελλον ἀνέθηκαν ψηφισμένης τῆς βουλῆς 


CL. Vibullius Spanios and his wife Vibullia 
Polleitana, freedmen of Vibullius, dedicated to 
Isis and Serapis and the polis of the Thespians and 
the village of the Hylaians, the Isis, the 
Harphokrates, the base, the gates, the altar, the 
grille, the council having so decreed’). 


Κάνκελλος: Robert 1950: 48-9 (examples); Robert 1960: (balustrade around cult image). Cf. Pollitt 
1965: 130: κανκέλλους = Lat. cancelli, ‘a lattice screen or fence’. Possibly a free-standing fence around 
a sanctuary building or grille-work between columns of buildings. 
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the polis of Thespiai, in the direction of Thisbe. Hyle, therefore, must 
have been in this general area.” 

And finally, a brick marked ElclA from the Kastro might have been 
connected with the sanctuary of the Egyptian ροής.” 


7. Thebes 


Aside from the normal difficulties of interpretation, inscriptions found at 
Thebes present the additional problem of provenance. Thebes is a reposi- 
tory of artefacts from all over the region, and unless there is direct evidence 
in the text itself to identify an inscription as a Theban document it would 
be imprudent to admit it as such. 

None of the three inscriptions normally attributed to Thebes can be 
safely assigned to that city; I am fairly certain that one comes from 
Tanagra, and I shall deal with it there. Of the other two, one is inscribed 
on a small altar. The other inscription is on a relief in the Louvre, said to 
have come from Thebes. It depicts Pan, three nymphs, and Acheloos (or is 
it the Nile?). In the middle of the stone are holes for the installation of the 
spout of a fountain. Along the top of the relief is the inscription ‘Eunoia 
(makes this) prayer offering to Isis’. The relief was at some point — either 
originally or as a case of re-use — set up in a sanctuary of the Egyptian gods, 
but that this sanctuary was at Thebes is far from sure.” 


36 Spawforth 1995 identifies Hyle with the Homeric settlement on the Kephisos (Hom., //. 5.707—10, 
cf. 2.500), and suggests that Vibullius Spanios made his fortune from fisheries in the region. There is 
nothing to justify this, and indeed the find-spot argues against it. 

Steph. Byz. s.v. Ὕλη, writing about the Homeric site, suggests that it might have been so called 
after Hyle, daughter of Thespieus, meaning, presumably, Thespios the eponym of the polis and 
father of fifty daughters with all but one of whom Herakles lay. 

It is interesting to compare a grave relief from Peiraieus dated c. AD 150/60, depicting a woman 
dressed as Isis. She is identified as Ἀμμία Βιβουλλία Φιλοκράτους ἐξουνιέων. Perhaps the Vibullius 
who had manumitted Spanios and his wife was also interested in the cult of Isis: ZG ii".7441, giving 
the name as Λαμία, which is followed by most scholars. However, Despinis 1965: 136.1v, after 
revision, reads Aupia (picked up by LGPN 2). 

For the relief see Walters 1988: 47 (she dates it c. 150/60). Eingartner 1991: 153.118 dates it c. AD 150. 
It is a pity that Eingartner was not able to take Walters’ work into account. 

De Ridder 1922: 305.219. 
IG vii.2482: Σαράπιδι | Ἴσιδι Ἀνού[βιδι Προῖτος | Χαιρήμονο(ς] | [Μ]ακεδὼν [ἀπὸ | Κα]σσαν[δρείας] 
(Proitos son of Chairemon, a Macedonian from Kassandreia, to Sarapis, Isis, Anoubis’). 

Dittenberger had restored Θεσ]σαλ[ονίκης], but noted that Lolling had suggested an N rather 
than A, which led Habicht 1974: 491 note 1 to the restoration accepted here. 

Dates: Vottéro 2001: 168: 3 2 4 Roesch 1989b: 628: c. first century Bc. 

IG vii.2483. Rangabé 1855: 1213. Robert 1933: 126-8 (= 1969: 1581-3); Robert 1939: 198-9 (= 1969: 1351-2). 
Description, photograph, and partial bibliography in Hamiaux 1998: 177-8.197. 
[Ὁμ]όνοια has been suggested rather than Εὔνοια, but there seems to be no trace of an omicron in 


the photograph. 


37 
38 
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To end ona further note of uncertainty, a bronze statuette of Apis of the 
second century AD, in Frankfurt, is tentatively attributed to Thebes.*° 


8. Tanagra 


The most important document from Tanagra is an inscription which 
begins with the victors’ list of the Sarapieia, a musical and dramatic agon, 
followed by the apologia of the agonothete, which is itself followed by the 
apologia of the chairman of the commission charged with the management 
of the capital fund, the interest from which paid for the operation of the 
agon and other matters related to the cult. The inscription belongs to the 
years immediately preceding the First Mithridatic War (89-85 Bc).*" 


42 Kater-Sibbes and Vermaseren 1975: 8—9.274. 
€ Calvet and Roesch 1996 (SEG 19.335): 


Victors’ list: ll. 1-2: [Γ]λαύκου τοῦ Βουκάττου: οἴδε ἐνίκων τὸν ἀγῶνα τ[ῶ]ν | Σαραπιείων' 
(‘In the year of Glaukos son of Boukattes; these men were victors in the competition of the 
Sarapieia:’) 


. 5: ῥαψῳδός' Βουκάττης Γλαύκου Ταναγραῖος 
. II: σατύρων ποιητής’ Ἀλέξανδρος Γλαύκου Ταναγραῖος 


Apologia of agonothete 


. 19: Ἀπολογία ἀγωνοθέτου τῶν Σαραπιείων Γλαύκου τοῦ Β[ουκ]άττο[υς] (‘Statement of 
accounts of Glaukos son of Boukattes, agonothete of the Sarapieia”) 

l. 20-1: Ἔλαβον παρὰ τῆς ἀρχῆς Καφισίου τοῦ Βουκάττους ἁττικοῦ κ(εφαλὴν) Γ [δραχμὰ]ς à 
[pyullpiou (‘I received from the commission of Kaphisias son of Boukattes the sum of 3,000 
Attic silver drachmas’) 

|. 48-9: (Ἔδωκα) [εἰς τὴ]ν θυσίαν τῶι Σαράπιδι καὶ τῇ Ἴσιδι καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις θεοῖς [καὶ τὴν ἑσ]τί] 
ασιν τῶν κατὰ τὸ ψήφι(σ)μα ἀττικοῦ Τ᾽... (‘I gave for the sacrifice to Sarapis and Isis and the 
other gods, and for the entertainment of those according to the decree 300 Attic drachmas’) 


Apologia of commissioner 


Il. 57-9: [Ἀρχ]ῆς τῆς κατασταθείσης ἐπὶ τὸν ἐγδανεισμὸν τῶν ὑπὸ Χαριλάο[υ ἀνα|τεθ]έντων 
Καφισίου τοῦ Βουκάττους ἀπολογία. Τοῦ ἐπ[ῖ] Καφισίου ἐν(ι)αυ[τοῦ | ἅμ]α παρέλαβον παρὰ 
τῆς «παρὰ τῆς» πρὸ ἐ(μ)αυτοῦ ἀρχῆς Μνασικῶντος το[ῦ....] (‘Statement of accounts of 
Kaphisias son of Boukattes of the commission set up for the investment of the funds dedicated 
by Charilaos. During the year of Kaphisias, I received from the commission preceding my own, 
that of Mnasikon son of X...’). 

L 6ο: τούτων τόκος τοῦ ἐπὶ Καφισίου ἐνιαυτοῦ ... (‘Interest from these funds during the year of 
Kaphisias’ presidency’). 

ll. 61-2: τούτων τόκος τοῦ ἐπὶ Γλαύκου [ἐνιαυ]τοῦ]... 

ll. 62-3: τούτων τόκος τοῦ ἐπὶ Ξέν[ωνος | ἐνι]αυτοῦ... 

IL. 63-4: τούτων τόκος τοῦ ἐ[πὶ Βου|κάττ]ους ἐνιαυτοῦ ἀπὸ μηνὸς Βουκατίου ἑὼς Θυίου... 

IL 66-7: ἄλ[[ώματ]α εἰς τ[ά]ς φατρίας... (‘Expenses for the ph(r)atries’) 

|. 73: [Άπα]ν παρέδωκα τῇ μετ᾽ ἐμαυτὸν ἀρχῇ Θωρακίδῃ Ἡρακλείδου (‘I remitted the entire 
amount to the commission following my own, that is, to Thorakides son of Herakleides’). 


The date was established by Gossage 1975: 116 and 128-31. 
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The agon — and certain other activities of the cult — were paid for from 
the interest generated by the fund, which had been donated by a certain 
Charilaos (ll. 57-8). The management of the fund was entrusted to com- 
missions — ἀρχαί — which served for periods of four years each. The 
commissions were named after their chairmen. We know of three of 
them: Mnasikon (l. 59), Kaphisias son of Boukattes (l. 58), and 
Thorakides son of Herakleides (l. 73). It is the commission headed by 
Kaphisias whose apologia is presented to us. Each year of this commission's 
activity is named after a different person; they all probably belonged to the 
same family. Thorakides son of Herakleides, the chairman of the commis- 
sion that succeeded that of Kaphisias, may have belonged to the family of 
the founder, Charilaos, for a Herakleidas son of Charilaos is named on a 
tombstone of the middle of the second century Bc.** 

Unusually, there is no reference to any public magistrate, especially 
where we would most expect to find one, in the heading of the victors' 
list, nor is there any mention of public involvement in checking the 
accounts. The apologiai seem to be destined for members of the corpora- 
tion that ran the cult. It is clear that the whole operation was run as a 
private rather than as a public enterprise." The Kaphisias (l. 60), 
Glaukos (ll. 61-2), Xenon (ll. 62-3), and Boukattes (ll. 63-4) who gave 
their names to their years were therefore not archons of the polis but 
rather officers of the cult, probably annual priests. At least three of 
them — Glaukos, Kaphisias, and Boukattes — are clearly members of 
the same family, which would be an unusual coincidence if they were 
officers of state. 

This corporation, like others of its kind, had rules and regulations of its 
own. One of these is mentioned in the inscription: a ψήφισμα which 
ordained who was entitled to be given dinner following the sacrifice to 
Sarapis, Isis, and the other gods (ll. 48-9). We know also of various 
payments made from the fund. First were the costs of the agon: prizes, 
costumes, and so on. There is also money for the sacrifice to Serapis, Isis, 
and the other gods (l. 48), and for wining and dining those listed in the 
aforementioned ψήφισμα (ll. 48—9); all the foregoing came from the 3,000 
drachmas allocated for the agon. The fund also paid out 1,627 drachmas — a 
substantial amount, more than half the cost of running the agon — εἰς τ[ά]ς 
φατρίας, for the ph(r)atries (l. 67). The accounts of the commissioner 


** TG vii.t550. See Calvet and Roesch 1966: 331-2. 
3 Not everybody agrees with this: see for example Frohlich 2004: 498—504, esp. 499 (he seems to 
believe that a ψήφισμα could only originate from an arm of the state). 
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Kaphisias show that the amount available for reinvestment at the beginning 
of the next year was regularly less than the total of the previous year’s capital 
plus the interest earned on that amount. Evidently there were annual 
expenses, presumably for cult purposes, of which the details were not given.** 

As far as the φατρίαι are concerned I take them to be family groups 
involved in the operation of the cult who were probably named as such in 
the original document setting up the fund.* Each φατρία, in addition to 
worshipping the gods, would have been responsible in turn for managing 
the fund and running the agon, which — to judge from the number of years 
the commission of Kaphisias served — was pentaeteric. We do not know 
when Charilaos made his endowment, or how many times the Sarapieia 
were celebrated. 

Two funerary stelai from Tanagra bear reliefs depicting women in the 
dress of Isis. The gravestone of Stratoneike is tentatively dated at the turn of 
the first centuries Bc and ΑΡ. The other one is of Neikaro.*” 

This brings me to an inscription found at Thebes, but now lost. The stone, 
of which there is no description, contains two texts: it was used first as a 
funerary stele, for Sekounda. Below this is a later text, ^ which reads: 


4. 


È 


See Calvet and Roesch 1966: 311-15 for the accounts. These figures have been under more or less 
constant review. It is to be hoped that William Slater will one day publish the results of his 
investigations. 

Cf. the testament of Epikteta of Thera: /G xii.3.330, for a similar arrangement. 

There are fragments of three victors’ lists of a musical and dramatic festival which are usually 
attributed to the Sarapieia (16 vii.541-3). There is really no compelling reason for this, but assuming 
that the attribution is correct, and that the date assigned to these lists — c. 80 Bc — is right, then it is 
clear from the limited range of competitions that it had survived the war in a considerably reduced 
state. Certainly no more is heard of it thereafter. See Manieri 2009: 268-79. 

IG vii1636: Ἐπὶ Στ[ρ]α[τ]ονείκῃ. Cf. Eingartner 1991: 158-9.128 (2) = SEG 41.1838. See too 
LGPN 38. 

IG vii.1621: Ἐ[πὶ] Νεικαρῷ. Cf. Körte 1878: 343.54; Eingartner 1991: 158—9.128 (1). 

In her analysis of Attic grave reliefs showing women wearing the dress of Isis, Elizabeth J. Walters 
argues that these reliefs represent, not priestesses, but rather ‘initiates in the cult of Isis’: Walters 
1988: 53-7, esp. 57. 

A grave stele, dated tentatively at the turn of the second and first centuries BC, was set up 

for one Eumenes. In the gable is a relief of swpellex quaedam, quae ad Isidis sacra spectare 
videtur. This description is too vague to be of any use: JG vii.1594. The date (‘?ii-i Bc’) is 
given by LGPN 38. 
The stone was seen and transcribed by Leake ‘at Thebes, at the Church of St Demetrius 
without the walls’: Leake 1835: 225 and pl. x.43. This church must have been destroyed with 
most of the rest of Thebes in the earthquake of 1853. A substantial number of inscriptions 
found at Thebes, especially outside the Kadmeia, originated elsewhere. This stone, I believe, 
is one of them. 

The earthquake of 1853: Symeonoglou 1985: 158 (‘As far as I know, there is no structure in the city, 
except for the Frankish tower ... that predates the year 1853’), 167: traces of three anonymous 
chapels below the Kadmeia, nos. 137, 75.237, 234. 

IG vii.2680, dated at the turn of the first and second centuries AD by LGPN 38: ἐπὶ | Σακούνδῃ 
ἥρωΐδι. 


4 
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‘I, Neikaro daughter of Ariston, a hieraphoros, being of 

sound body and mind, [declare] that my coffin of 
Anthedonian [stone]* is not to belong to my heirs or to 

anyone else at all, and if anyone opens it by force or 
defiles my sacred things,” he is to pay Isis 700 denarii’. 


The text reads like an excerpt from Neikaro’s will. The stone itself was 
clearly not meant to mark her grave, for otherwise some effort would have 
been made to erase the earlier inscription. Nor, for the same reason, would 
it have stood in the open. I imagine that it was buried with her coffin, 
perhaps on top of it. The identical name, and the fact that in each case 
Neikaro is closely connected with the cult of Isis, led me years ago to 
suggest that both inscriptions come from the same tomb, of the same 
woman, at Tanagra. I still think this is likely.” 

There are two other documents from Tanagra. One is an inscription 
discovered in 2000 by members of the Leiden-Ljubljana Tanagra Survey. 
It is fragmentary, but seems to be the end of a dedication to Isis, of Roman 
date.” The other is a terracotta lamp in the shape of busts of Isis and 


IG vii.2681: 


Ἱεραφόρος 

Νεικαρὼ Ἀρίστωνος ζῶ[σ]- 

α καὶ φρονοῦσα τὴν Ἀνθηδο[ν]- 
4 ἰαν ληνὸν κληρονόμοις ἐ- 

μοῖς μὴ προσήκειν μηδὲ ἄλ- 

Aw μηδένι, ἐὰν δέ τις βιασάμενος [ἀ]- 

νοίξῃ ἢ μιαίνῃ µου τὰ ἱερά, ἀποτί[ι]- 
8 [σάτω] τῇ Εἴσι δηνάρια ἑπτακόσι[α] 


l. 2: although the stone reads NEIKAIQ the restoration Νεικαρώ is clearly correct, for what is 
transcribed as an iota was actually the vertical hasta of what can only have been a rho. Koumanoudis 
1979: 149 no. 1414 suggested Νεικα[σ]ώ, but this is at variance with Leake’s drawing -- |. 7-8: 
Dittenberger restores ἀποτ[ι| cti], but this is not in keeping with the imperative sense of μή, μηδέ, 
μηδένι. 

On ληνός = coffin, see Robert 1974: 235—7, esp. 236 note 366, and cf. Knoepfler 1986: 604 note 39. 
Cf. Robert 1974: 236 note 366: ‘Que sont des Ἱερά profanés? les objets sacrés que portait cette 
Neikaró? les aurait-on déposés dans sa tombe?’ 
Schachter 1981-94: 1:205. 
* Bricault 2005: 105/0208. I am grateful to Professor John Bintliff for sending me a photocopy. 
The lunate sigma and round epsilon suggest a date of the second or third century ΑΡ. It may be 
restored: 
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ENNIC 
]Oc EICIAI 
vac. 


Perhaps, e.g., Σθ]εννὶς | Περαφόρ]ος Εἴσιδι. 
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Serapis. It was listed as being in the Louvre. I have not been able to 
trace it.” 


9. Oropos 


At Oropos, a grave relief of the second century AD, inscribed with the 
names *Neikias son of Neikias of Oropos, and Aristo daughter of Euphras’ 
depicts a woman dressed as Isis. We may assume that Aristo had been an 
initiate.’ 


Conclusion 


It is impossible to recover the exact date at which the Egpytian gods were 
introduced into Boiotia, although the second half of the third century Bc 
seems a reasonable enough guess. The evidence is sporadic, and knowl- 
edge of the cult is further hampered by the complete lack of archae- 
ological remains. Not one sanctuary has been discovered, let alone 
excavated. Many of the cults were funded privately, but private funding 
was the norm rather than the exception for many public cults during the 
Hellenistic and Roman periods (and was of course not uncommon in 
earlier times as well). What is significant is the fact that these cults, 
foreign though they may have been, were accepted readily at the very 
highest levels of society and were by no means the province of an 
underclass or of foreign residents. 

I have noted that acceptance of Serapis by Boiotians in particular might 
have been aided by the fact that both he and Zeus Karaios, the ethnic god 
of the Boiotoi, were conventionally regarded as gods similar to Hades. In 
the same way, Isis of Taposiris shared characteristics of the Boiotian 
Demeter Achaia. At Tithorea, again (see Appendix 2), Isis was given a 


3 Lafaye 1884: 303.129: ‘Musée du Louvre. Salles des terres cuites de Tanagra. Cette lampe porte sur 
une étiquette le no. 255°. 

The reference is picked up by Drexler 1890: 47, Dunand 1973: 34 note 4 (‘difficilement datable, 
nest pas nécessairement un objet de culte’), and Kater-Sibbes 1973: 88.488. 

Bricault 2001: 12 wonders if it is the same as the lamp illustrated in LZMC 7.2 s.v. ‘Sarapis’, no. 
147b. This carries a different catalogue number, which is not insurmountable, but, according to 
Tran Tan Tinh 1970: 61 and figs. 4, 5, 8, and note 2, it seems to have come from the Campana 
collection, most of the objects in which originated in Italy. I could not find anything that resembled 
it in the catalogue published by Sarti 2001: 183-4 (‘Lucerne’). 

IOrop. 653; Walters 1988: 77-8: Νεικίας) Ὠρώπιος, Apiot(c) Εὐφρᾶ. 

The stone (illustrated in /Orop. pl. 94 and Walters 1988: pl. ας) shows a man and woman standing 
left and right; the man is dressed formally, the woman in Isiac costume with sistrum and small jar. 
The inscription, in the upper frame, identifies them. In the gable is a man rowing a boat (Charon?). 
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ritual native to Phokis and its vicinity and connected with the worship of 
Artemis. The same may have been the case at Hyampolis. One can also 
observe, especially in the case of the cults along the Kephisos valley, that 
Apollo and Artemis, who were so popular in this region, were, like Serapis 
and Isis, brother and sister.” 


APPENDIX: ΤΗΕ MANUMISSION RECORDS 
FROM CHAIRONEIA 


The Chaironeian manumission records cover a period of at least thirty-six 
years, that being the number of archons' names that can be recovered. In 
fourteen of these years the texts are in the Boiotian dialect only, in eight 
they are in both the dialect and koine, while the remaining fourteen are in 
koine (with possible traces of dialect in five of them). 

It is not possible to date these texts with any certainty. Knoepfler 
(1990: 492—3), followed by Müller (2005: 114 note 104) and Kalliontzis 
(2009), has argued that in both Boiotia and Euboia, the βουλή was 
replaced by the συνέδριον after 167. If this is indeed the case,” then all 
these texts are later than 167 Bc. With the dialect in use in twenty-two 
archon years, with traces in a further five, this would bring the use of the 
dialect in Chaironeia down to about 140. It should probably be even 
lower than this, since manumission records in dialect survive which were 
passed — all διὰ τῶ σουνεδρίω — under five archons not otherwise 


5 Notonly at Hyampolis and Abai, but also at the Ptoion, Tegyra near Orchomenos, Thourion near 
Chaironeia: see Schachter 1981-94: 1:43-4, 60, 75. 
5$ The archons (listed in alphabetical order): 


(1) Records in dialect only: Alexikrates (JG vii.3304) — Amonias (3307) — Anaxikrates (3329) — 
Archeinos (3352) — Brochyllas (3343) — Eukleis (3313) — Kallikon (3303, 3348) — ?Kaphisodoros 
(3339) — Kraton (3390) — Melanthios (3319) — Meliton (3302) — Menebolos (3301) — Mnasikleis 
(3381) — Pourrhinas (3315). 

(2) Records in both dialect (D) and koine (K): Archedamos (D: 3314, 3356; K: 3312) - Dexippos 
(D: 3305; K: 3332, 3345, 3362) — Dioklidas (D: ?3365; K: 3353, 3372) — Epitimos (D: 3377; K: 
3395) — Nikon (D: 3346 — 3350; K: 3364) — Patron (D: 3318, 3355; K: 3326, 3363, 3367, 3374) — 
Samichos (D: 3317; K: 3341, 3342) — Theodoros (D: 3349; K: 3344, 3371, 3382). 

(3 Records in koine only (* = possible traces of dialect): Alexion (3366, 3369) — Anchiaros (3357*) 
— Antigon (3328*, 3333) — Apollodoros (3331) — Ariston (3376*) — Diokles (3322) — Dionysios 
(3310) — Euandros (3323, 3378) — Euboulos (3396, and cf. 3372) — Kaphisias (3325, 3354, 3373) — 
Kritolaos (3358, 3359*) — Mnaseas (3330) — Philoxenos (3324) — Zoilos (3321*). 


Y The weak point in Denis Knoepfler's argument — convincing as it otherwise is — is that it depends on 
the restoration of a formula some seventy letters long. No doubt a more complete text will turn up 
eventually and prove him right, but until then a certain degree of caution is appropriate. 
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known. This would take the use of the dialect down to around 135, 
which fits well with what we find in Akraiphia.? But even this would 
depend on the series of records beginning just after 167, which is by no 
means certain. 

Elizabeth Meyer, on the other hand, in a study which covers all 
Chaironeian manumission records known to her, lowers this date to 
between 135 and 40 sc.^? This all depends on identifying Aristion son of 
Kraton — of SEG 58.436 1 — with the Aristion son of Kraton who freed a 
slave at Delphi in 137/136 Bc (SGDI 2191). Denis Knoepfler, writing in Bull. 
épigr. 2009.250, rejects this lower date, noting that the latter forms of SEG 
58.436 favour a date nearer to the middle than to the end of the second 
century BC. He proposes instead that the Aristion son of Kraton of SEG 
58.436 1 was the son of Kraton son of Aristion, a thearodokos of Epidauros 
of c. 225 BC, and that, accordingly, he should be dated c. 200-190 Bc. This 
would still leave Elizabeth Meyer's relative dating intact. 

The futility of trying to establish a firm chronology is apparent from 
the consideration of texts involving the archons Patron and Dioklidas. It 
is clearly they who appear, as son and father in the dedication (/G 
vii.3375) at the top of the base bearing manumissions in the years of 
Ariston (3376, in koine, below 3375) and Epitimos (3377, in dialect, on 
the side). The dedication, in dialect — Πάτρων Διοκλίδαο | Σαράπι, "loi, 
Ἀνούβι — obviously precedes the two manumission records. Dioklidas, 
who, like Patron, appears at the beginning of records in both dialect and 
koine, is also preceded by the archon Euboulos, whose only other 
appearance is in a record in koine (3396). The one thing that is clear 
from this is that there was no orderly transition from dialect to koine: 
they coexisted over an extended period. And the dialect, as we know, was 
still in use in Chaironeia in 86 Bc.“ 

The most that can be said, therefore, is that the manumissions made to the 
Egyptian gods at Chaironeia could belong some time between 167 and 86 Bc. 


APPENDIX2 THE FESTIVAL OF ISIS AT TITHOREA 


At Tithorea, at some distance from the town itself, were a περίβολος and 
ἄδυτον of Isis, which was the site of a ritual described by Pausanias: 


5$ SEG 28.447-52 (one archon, Aristion, appears twice): the slaves are dedicated to Artemis Eileithyia, 
except in 449, where two slaves are dedicated, one to Artemis, the other to Megale Meter. 

5 Chapter 13 (= Schachter 20072). “ Meyer 2008; SEG 58.436. 

*' A trophy commemorating the deeds of two Chaironeians in the battle of 86 Bc (Plut., Sull. 19.9—10) 
was found west of the townsite: Ὁμολοώϊχος | Εανα[ξ]ίδαμος | ἀρ[ισ]τῖς (SEG 41.448). 
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Seventy stades farther (ἀπωτέρω) than Tithorea^ is a temple of Asklepios 
(10.32.12) .. . About forty stades away from the sanctuary of Asklepios is an 
enclosure (περίβολος) and adyron of Isis (10.32.13). It is the holiest® of all 
those which the Hellenes have made themselves for the Egyptian goddess. 
For the Tithoreans do not dwell in its vicinity, nor is there any access to the 
sanctuary except for those whom Isis herself has especially honoured by 
calling upon them in dreams.^* (14) In the territory of Tithorea they 
celebrate a festival to Isis twice each year, once in the spring, and again in 
the autumn; on the third day before each of these festivals, those who have 
the right to enter purify the adyton in a secret way; among their tasks is to 
find all of the remains of the sacrificial beasts which were thrown in during 
the previous festival, take them to the same place — it is always the same 
place — and bury them there; we calculated that this place is two stades from 
the adyton. (15) Those, then, are the things they do around the sanctuary on 
that day. On the next day, the tradesmen set up huts made of reed and 
anything else that is to hand; on the last of the three days they have their fair, 
at which they sell slaves and all kinds of animals, and even clothes and silver 
and gold. (16) After midday they devote themselves to the sacred part of the 
festival. The richer people sacrifice oxen and deer, while those who are less 
rich sacrifice geese and guinea fowl; it is not their custom to use pigs or sheep 
or goats for the sacrifice. As for those who have slaughtered sacrificial beasts, 
they are required, on beginning to despatch them to the adyton, to swaddle 
the beasts in linen or ‘byssos’, this being the Egyptian manner of prepara- 
tion. (17) So all the beasts which they have sacrificed are borne in procession; 
while some take the beasts into the adyton, others outside the adyton burn 
the huts to the ground and then run away themselves. And they say that 
once a man who, being uninitiated, was not one of those descending to the 
adyton, entered the adyton out of rash curiosity at the moment the pyre 
started to burn, and everything seemed to him to be full of phantoms; he 
returned to Tithorea, and after describing what he had seen he gave up the 
ghost.” 


He is heading in a northerly direction with Delphi as his starting point: cf. 10.32.8: “Tithorea is about 
(100 and) eighty stades farther — ἀπωτέρω — than Delphi, if you go by way of Parnassos. 
Ἁγιώτατον, cf. IG vii.3426: τῆς ἁγίας Εἴσιδος. 

Cf. IG vii.3414, the dedication ἐπιταγῇ Ἴσιδος from Chaironeia. Perhaps he was one of those 
summoned by Isis? 

10.32.12-17: Σταδίους δὲ ἀπωτέρω Τιθορέας ἑβδομήκοντα ναός ἐστιν Ἀσκληπιοῦ ... (13) Tot δὲ 
Ἀσκληπιοῦ περὶ τεσσαράκοντα ἀπέχει σταδίους περίβολος καὶ ἄδυτον ἱερὸν Ἴσιδος, ἁγιώτατον 
ὁπόσα Ἕλληνες θεῶι τῆι Αἰγυπτίαι πεποίηνται: οὔτε γὰρ περιοικεῖν ἐνταῦθα οἱ Τιθορέες 
νομίζουσιν, οὔτε ἔσοδος ἐς τὸ ἄδυτον ἄλλοις γε ἢ ἐκείνοις ἐστὶν οὓς ἂν αὐτὴ προτιµήσασα ἡ "lois 
καλέσηι σφᾶς δι᾽ ἐνυπνίων ... (14) ἐν δὲ τῆι Τιθορέων καὶ δὶς ἑκάστου τοῦ ἔτους τῆι Ἴσιδι 
πανήγυριν ἄγουσι, τὴν μὲν τῶι ἦρι, τὴν δὲ μετοπωρινήν: τρίτηι δὲ ἡμέραι πρότερον κατὰ 
ἑκατέραν τῶν πανηγύρεων, ὅσοις ἐστὶν ἐσελθεῖν ἄδεια, τὸ ἄδυτον ἐκκαθαίρουσι τρόπον τινὰ 
ἀπόρρητον, καὶ δὴ καὶ τῶν ἱερείων ἃ ἐπὶ τῆς προτέρας ἐνεβλήθη πανηγύρεως, τούτων ὁπόσα ἂν 
ὑπολειπόμενα εὕρωσι κομίζουσιν ἐς τὸ αὐτὸ ἀεὶ χωρίον καὶ κατορύσσουσιν ἐνταῦθα: δύο τε ἀπὸ 
τοῦ ἀδύτου στάδια ἐτεκμαιρόμεθα ἐς τοῦτο εἶναι τὸ χωρίον. (15) ταύτηι μὲν δὴ τῆι ἡμέραι τοσαῦτα 
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Pausanias is a good and faithful reporter, who describes what he has seen or 
been told. However, many, if not most, of the festivals he writes about had 
lapsed for greater or lesser periods towards the end of the Hellenistic 
period. In many cases it was not until late in the first or at some time in 
the second century ap that they were revived, as a result both of a 
resurgence of interest in local traditions and of the emergence of a prosper- 
ous upper class. Thanks to the efforts of antiquarians such as Plutarch, such 
people were able to reconstruct the rites and rituals of the past and it is 
these reconstructed versions that Pausanias saw and described. These 
revivals relied more on enthusiasm than on an understanding of the past, 
and in many cases, although genuinely early practices may have survived, 
they were at best only partly understood.®° So too at Tithorea a rite whose 
original raison d'être was no longer known was loosely adapted to suit the 
uses of a currently popular goddess. It is actually an amalgamation of 
elements taken from a number of earlier festivals. Generally speaking, it 
was, as M. P. Nilsson pointed out over a century ago, based on the 
widespread festivals of Artemis Laphria/Elaphebolos, which were cele- 
brated throughout west central Greece, including Phokis. These festivals 
were those of pastoral semi-nomadic people, who spent most of their time 
tending their flocks in the countryside and who came together as a 
community twice a year, when they were on the way from one region to 
the other. It was then that they met to transact their communal business 


περὶ TO ἱερὸν δρῶσι' τῆι δὲ ἐπιοῦσηι σκηνὰς οἱ καπηλεύοντες ποιοῦνται καλάμου τε καὶ ἄλλης ὕλης 
αὐτοχεδίου: τῆι τελευταίαι δὲ τῶν τριῶν πανηγυρίζουσι πιπράσκοντες καὶ ἀνδράποδα καὶ κτήνη 
τὰ πάντα, ἔτι δὲ ἐσθῆτας καὶ ἄργυρον καὶ χρυσόν. (16) μετὰ δὲ μεσοῦσαν τὴν ἡμέραν τρέπονται 
πρὸς θυσίαν. θύουσι δέ καὶ βοῦς καὶ ἐλάφους οἱ εὐδαιμονέστεροι, ὅσοι δέ εἰσιν ἀποδέοντες 
πλούτωι, καὶ χῆνας καὶ ὄρνιθας τὰς µελεαγρίδας’ ὑσὶ δὲ ἐς τὴν θυσίαν οὐ νομίζουσιν οὐδὲ οἰσὶ 
χρῆσθαι καὶ αἰξίν. ὅσοις μὲν δὴ καθαγίσασι τὰ ἱερεῖα ἐς τὸ ἄδυτον ἀποστεῖλαι πεποιημένους ἀρχὴν 
καθελίξαι δεῖ σφᾶς τὰ ἱερεῖα λίνου ἢ βύσσου’ τρόπος δὲ τῆς σκευασίας ἐστὶν ὁ Αἰγύπτιος. (17) 
πομπεύεται δὴ πάντα ὅσα ἔθυσαν, καὶ οἱ μὲν ἐς τὸ ἄδυτον τὰ ἱερεῖα ἐσπέμπουσιν, οἱ δὲ ἔμπροσθεν 
τοῦ ἀδύτου καθαγίζουσι τὰς σκηνὰς καὶ ἀποχωροῦσιν αὐτοὶ σπουδῆι. καί φασί ποτε ἄνθρωπον 
οὐ τῶν καταβαινόντων ἐς τὸ ἄδυτον, βέβηλον δέ, ἡνίκα ἤρχετο ἡ πυρὰ καίεσθαι, τηνικαῦτα 
ἐσελθεῖν ἐς τὸ ἄδυτον ὑπὸ πολυπραγμοσύνης τε καὶ τόλμης, καί οἱ πάντα ἀνάπλεα εἰδώλων 
φαίνεσθαι, καὶ ἀναστρέψαι μὲν αὐτὸν ἐς τὴν Τιθορέαν, διηγησάμενον δὲ ἃ ἐθεάσατο ἀφεῖναι τὴν 
ψυχήν. 

Section (13) τεσσαράκοντα: the distance is clearly wrong: see Kahrstedt 1954: 11 note 5. Section 
(16) ὅσοις μὲν to βύσσου: The passage is difficult and may be corrupt. I have printed the manuscript 
reading. Evidently any corruption would have been present in the lost single surviving archetype. 
Various attempts have been made to correct the text, notably by changing πεποιηµένους to 
πεποιημένοις to agree with ὅσοις ... καθαγίσασι, and ἀρχήν to «ἀπ»αρχήν. Nevertheless, it is 
possible to wring some sense out of the text, even as it is transmitted, and I have tried to do so. 

Papademetriou 1978: 144—5 suggested that the περίβολος and ἄδυτον were situated at Palaiothiva, 
near the Kephisos; cf. Typaldou-Fakiris 2004: 77-93, esp. 80 note 70. 

ee Examples from Boiotia: see Chapter 17 (= Schachter 2000a (the Daphnephoria)), Chapter 20 
(= Schachter 2003a: 132-5 (the Theban Kabirion)), Chapter 8 (= Schachter 2008: 650-1). 
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and worship their common gods. They lived in camp- rather than town- 
sites, and cleared away their traces whenever they moved on. It was this 
kind of society that gave rise to the semi-annual meetings of what later 
became the Delphic Amphiktyony, and to the semi-annual festivals of 
Artemis at Hyampolis, and no doubt elsewhere.” 

The destruction by fire of sacrificial beasts is found not only in these 
rituals, but also in the Daidala of Plataia, or at least in the version of it 
current in the second half of the second century ap. And the motif of 
clearing away the remains of the sacrificial beasts is reminiscent of the 
rituals of Demeter Achaia practised in Boiotia (see below). There is 
relatively little about the rite at Tithorea that could be called ‘Egyptian’. 
The pseudo-mummification of the victims — which seem to be already 
dead — was probably a conscious attempt to give an Egyptian flavour to the 
business. 

We can now turn back to Flavia Lanica (see above, pages 294-6). She 
held two offices in the cult of Isis: she was ‘the most pious hieraphoros of 
holy Isis’ and ‘priestess for life of Taposeirian Isis’. As hieraphoros she would 
have participated in processions for the goddess, but the high point of her 
service would have been her appointment as priestess for life of Taposeirian 
Isis." Laurent Bricault has concluded that the epithet "Taposeirias' alludes 


°7 Nilsson 1906: 150-7 (Stepterion, including, 154—5, a digression on the ritual at Tithorea), 218-25 
(Laphria and related rites). 

Pastoralism: see Whittaker 1988: 6-86 (articles by J. F. Cherry, S. Hodkinson, J. E. Skydsgaard) 
and Kehoe 1990 (review of Whittaker). 

Hyampolis: here there is a manumission record (/G ix.1.86) from the reign of Trajan (Ap 98-117). 
It is dated in the eighth month — that is, c. April/May — during the Boubastia. The owner was a 
woman, and her legal guardian for this act was the priest of Serapis and — unusually — Isis. The 
manumission was made before Serapis and Isis and the emperor Trajan. 

The Boubastia were presumably celebrated in honour of the goddess Boubastis, that is the 
Egyptian cat goddess Bastet, and were held at about the same season as that goddess’s festival in 
Egypt. Boubastis was identified with Artemis, who happens to have been the principal goddess of 
Hyampolis. Festivals of Bastet included women shouting obscenities, a feature found also in festivals 
of Demeter. Unfortunately, aside from the name and the date, we have no idea what went on at the 
Boubasteia at Hyampolis. 

The locus classicus for Boubastis is Herodotos, who equates her with Artemis (2.137: and Isis with 
Demeter). On the way to the festival at Boubastis, the women αἳ δὲ τωθάζουσι βοῶσαι τὰς ἐν τῇ 
πόλι ταύτῃ γυναῖκας, αἳ δὲ ὀρχέονται, αἳ δὲ ἀνασύρονται (2.60.2: ‘Some of the women shout and 
mock the women in this city, others dance, and still others pull up their skirts’). 

The point about the women shouting obscenities is made by Montserrat 1996: 169-70, esp. 169, 
who on p. 170 notes that the date of the Boubasteia was changed in 238 Bc to coincide with the 
Euergesia of Ptolemy III and Berenike II. 

Boubastis is also equated with Isis — see for example Bricault 1996: 17 — which gives us a mélange 
of Boubastis-Artemis-Isis- Demeter: see Peek 1930: passim. 

Compare the stages of initiation through which Lucius passes: Apul., Met. 11.24 (first), 27 (second), 
29 (third). It was an expensive procedure. 
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to Isis in her capacity as a goddess who is beset by grief; in Greek terms the 
nearest equivalent is the grieving Demeter. Assuredly each of the two 
goddesses grieves for the loss of a different loved one, but absolute identi- 
fication is not what one looks for at this stage of antiquity. The appearance 
of this epithet in Boiotia and, what is more, in Chaironeia, is even more 
interesting, for it recalls the Boiotian Demeter Achaia (or Achea), the 
‘burdened one’, whose rites are briefly described by Plutarch of 
Chaironeia in his De Iside et Osiride. It is not unreasonable to suppose 
that Flavia Lanica and her circle would have seized upon the similarities 
between this Isis and this Demeter.^? 

The ritual of Demeter Achaia involved the deposit of the bodies of 
sacrificial animals in pits, from which they somehow vanished; that is to 
say, they were cleared away before the next celebration of the rite. 
Pausanias does not describe the ἄδυτον of Isis near Tithorea, but at one 
point (10.32.17) he uses the word καταβαίνειν — to descend — to describe 
those who were entitled to enter it. It may be that part of the ritual at 
Tithorea was based on the rites of Demeter Achaia. 

All things considered, it is likely that the Isis of Tithorea bore the epithet 
Taposeirias. 

A group of inscriptions dating from about a generation or so before 
Pausanias’ visit provides not only further evidence for the cult of the 
Egyptian gods but also confirms close connections between Tithoreans 
and Chaironeians. Eight texts are on what seems to be an altar, five on 
fragments of another block. The first, and therefore the earliest, text in each 
case is a dedication to Serapis, Isis, and Anoubis; the rest are manumission 
records.’° Among the archons and witnesses in the manumission records 
are to be found descendants of T. Flavius Soklaros, a friend of Plutarch’s. 
These people confirm the existence of close social ties between upper-class 
citizens of Tithorea and Chaironeia.”' 

In these documents — and others — priority is given to Serapis, and it may 
be that there were two centres of cult at Tithorea, one in the town devoted 


^? Taposeirias: Bricault 1992. 

Demeter Achaia: see Schachter 1981-94: 1:159—60, 161, 169—71, 3:43-9; Plut., De Js. et Os. 69 
(378p—&). 

7? The altar: JG ix.1.187—90, on the front of an ara quadrata; 191-2, on the right face; 193, on the rear; 
194, on the left face. The dedication is no. 187: Γνωσίφιλος καὶ Ἐπιξένα τὸν υἱὸν | Θεωνίδαν Σαράπι, 
Ἴσει, Ἀνούβι (‘Gnosiphilos and Epixena [dedicate] their son Theonidas to Sarapis, Isis, Anoubis’). 

The other block: ZG ix.1.195—9: from a monument similar to the one carrying 187-94. The prayer 
offering is no. 195: Ἀγέμα[χος. ..] | [Σ]αράπε[ι Ἴσει, Ἀνούβει]. 

” See Puech 1981: esp. 189: stemma, and 1992, as well as LGPN 35. 
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to the Egyptian gods in general, and the other in the χώρα where the ritual 
of Isis was celebrated.” 


APPENDIX; CONCORDANCE OF INSCRIPTIONS 
WITH BRICAULT 2005 (= RICIS) 


Aigosthena 
IThesp 317 bis = RICIS 103/o101 


Chaironeia 


Soteriades 1905: 118 = R/CIS 105/0896 
IG vii.3301—3377 = RICIS 105/0801-0877 


IG vii. RICTS τος! 


3380 0878 
3381 0879 
3382 0880 
3383 o881 
3387 0882 
3388 0883 
3389 . 0884 
3390 | 0885 
3393 0889 
3394 0890 
3395 . 0891 
3396 | 0892 
3397 οδό 
3398 | 0887 
399. 0888 
3406 0893 
3414 0894 
3426 | 0895 


7> Rousset and Zachos 2012: records of manumission [1]& θεῷ Σαράπει τῷ ἐν Τιθόρᾳ (467—9.14); τῷ 
θεῷ τῷ Σεράπε[ι] (4702.2); τῷ θε[ῷ τῷ Σαράπει τῷ ἐν Τιθόρᾳ (4723.3). These are all from the 
time of Trajan. 
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Hyampolis 


IG ix.1.86 = RICIS 106/0303 


Koroneia 


IG vii.2872 = RICIS 105/0602 
Wace 1921: 272 = RICIS 105/0601 


IG vii. 
3198 
3199 
3200 
3201 
3202 
3203 
3204 
3215 
3219 
3220 


Orchomenos 


RICIS τος/ 
Ο7ΟΙ 
0702 
0703 
0704 
0707 
070$ 
0706 
0710 
O7II 
0712 


Wilhelm τοῖς: 13.27.2 = RICIS 105/0708—709 


Oropos 


IOrop. 653 (Walters 1988: 77.68) = RICIS 105/o101 


IG vii. 


540 
541 
543 
1621 
1636 
2681 


Tanagra 


RICIS τος/ 
0201 
0202 
0203 
0205 
0206 
0303 
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Thebes 
IG vii. RICTS 105/ 
2482 0301 
2483 0302 
Thespiai 
IThesp  RICIS τος! 
319 0402 
317 0401 
318 0403 
393 0404 
Tithorea 


IG ix.1. RICIS 106/ 


187 0401 
188 0402 
189 0403 
190 0404 
191 0405 
192 0406 
193 0407 
194 0408 
195 0409 
196 O41O 
197 OAII 

198 0412 
199 0413 


Comments: see also Chandezon 2011 and Grenet 2014. 

[= Nile into Tiber: Egypt in the Roman World, ed. L. Bricault, M. J. 
Versluys, and P. G. P. Meyboom (Leiden 2007) 364-91 (originally a paper 
delivered at the Third International Conference of Isis Studies, at Leiden in 
2005). The current version incorporates substantial changes to the discussion 
of the dialect inscriptions and to the general layout of the chapter.] 


CHAPTER 20 


Evolutions of a mystery cult: the Theban Kabiroi 


Kabeiroi sit uneasily in the Greek pantheon. As their title shows, they were 
not originally Greek.” Their nature was never fully understood by Greek 
commentators, and from the earliest times they were confused with the 
Great Gods of Samothrace (there is no evidence in situ for Kabeiroi at 
Samothrace, only the word of learned outsiders such as Stesimbrotos, 
Herodotos, and Mnaseas). So it is not surprising that at the two Greek 
sanctuaries of Kabeiroi about which we know anything, Lemnos and 
Thebes, attempts were made to integrate them into the local religious 
environment. At Lemnos there were three Kabeiroi and three Kabeirid 
nymphs, and the Kabeiroi were associated at an early date with the 
principal deity of the island, Hephaistos. At Thebes there were two 
Kabiroi (possibly because divine and semi-divine male pairs were common 
in Boiotia), who were also associated — but only in a casual, unsystematic 
way — with Dionysos and his circle, or with Hermes and Pan.* 

Inevitably any attempt to understand this cult will meet with only 
partial success. We cannot expect to get to the heart of an ancient mystery 
cult. All we can hope to do is to try to comprehend the information we do 


* [use the Boiotian dialect form ‘Kabir- for the Theban cult. See Schachter 1981-94: 2:66 note τ. This 
cult has been studied in detail by O. Kern (Kern 1919: 1437-42), B. Hemberg (Hemberg 1950: 184— 
205), M. Daumas (Daumas 1998), and myself (Schachter 1981-94: 2:66—110). The pieces by Kern and 
Hemberg were rendered largely obsolete when it was discovered in the 1950s that only a small part of 
the sanctuary had been excavated. Testimonia for the cult are listed in Schachter 1981-94: 2:66—73. 
What follows here takes account of work published since 1986. My own interpretation of the data has 
changed, in some cases substantially, and this chapter supersedes what I published in 1986. 
Recently Karin Schlott has been reviewing the archaeological data, but to date nothing has been 
published. 
The derivation of the name from Semitic /kabir/, ‘lord’, ‘mighty one’, was proposed by J. J. Scaliger 
in 1619: see Schachter 1981-94: 2:96 note 4. For an opposing interpretation, see Beekes 2004. 
Samothrace: Hemberg 1950: 73-81; Cole 1984b. The largest number of Kabeiroi sanctuaries was in 
Asia Minor, followed by the Aegean islands and northern and central Greece. Except for Lemnos and 
Thebes, whose beginnings were roughly contemporary, the evidence for these is mostly late: 
Hemberg 1950: 137-211. Lemnian Kabeiroi: Beschi 1996-7, 2003, and 2004. Boiotian male pairs: 
Schachter 1972: 20-1. 
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have, avoiding as well as we can the temptation to read too much into it 
and to impose modern concepts onto ancient practices. The evidence -- 
inscriptions, votive offerings, pottery, architectural remains, literature — is 
not easy to interpret. On the other hand, it does cover a long period of time 
and is copious and varied enough to allow the careful investigator to make 
some progress towards a reconstruction. 

We do not know who it was who introduced the Kabiroi to Thebes, 
but we can make some guesses. They were probably Greek. There need 
not have been many of them, perhaps only a few families, who settled 
in the countryside west of Thebes. They may have come in the eighth 
or seventh century BC, possibly in the same small wave of migration 
that brought Hesiod’s father from Kyme in Aiolis to Askra (which is 
not far away from the Kabirion as the crow flies) and others to the 
region of Teumessos on the eastern fringes of Theban territory. 
Eventually they, and the land they lived on, were incorporated into 
the polis of Thebes, but the Kabirion and its mystery seem to have 
remained their own property until late in the fourth century Bc. The 
discovery of Kabirion-ware vases in the Thespian polyandrion — the 
mass grave of Thespian hoplites killed at the battle of Delion in 424 
BC — may be another sign that during the Archaic and Classical periods 
the Kabirion belonged, not to a specific polis, but rather to a group 
of extended families who had settled in the countryside in which 
the sanctuary is set, some in what later became part of the polis of 
Thebes, others in what was later part of the χώρα of Thespiai. Even 
after the cult was taken over by the polis, it remained a fairly local 
operation. For example, proper names derived from Kabiros come 
from a very restricted area. Only one is known from the Classical 
period, the Theban Kabirichos, the unfortunate archon slain with his 
pro-Spartan colleagues late in 379 BC; even names current in the 
Hellenistic and Roman periods come almost exclusively from Boiotia 
and its near neighbours. Most of the coins found on the site were from 
Boiotia and adjacent regions. This is not to say that initiation was ever 
restricted to local people: the geographical distribution of names 
derived from the Kabiroi during the Hellenistic and Roman periods 
covers all of Boiotia. In the Hellenistic period again, when the cult was 
operated by the polis of Thebes, one of the women who made a 
dedication at the sanctuary was identified as a Thespian, and an 


> Schachter 1981-94: 2:78 and note 2. 
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Aitolian from Melitea dedicated a statue. The Kabirion seems to have 
resembled Eleusis and Samothrace in being open to all comers.* 

The literary sources are late and consist ofa short poem attributed to one 
Diodoros (Anth. Pal. 6.245), and the following passages by Pausanias? 


When one has gone on for 25 stades from here (i.e. the deserted western 
suburbs of Thebes), there is a grove of Demeter Kabeiria and Kore: those 
who have been initiated are permitted to enter. The sanctuary of the 
Kabeiroi is about seven stades away from this grove. With regard to who 
the Kabeiroi are, and the nature of the rites performed for them and the 
Mother, I must be excused by men of good will if I keep silent. But nothing 
hinders me from revealing at least what the Thebans say was the origin of the 
rites. For once upon a time, they say, there was a city in this place, and men 
named Kabeiraians, and Demeter came to know Prometheus, one of the 
Kabeiraians, and Aitnaios son of Prometheus, and entrusted something to 
them. It seemed to me impious to write down what this thing was, and what 
happened to it: suffice it to say that the celebration of the mystery is a gift of 
Demeter to the Kabeiraians. 

At the time of the expedition of the Epigonoi and the capture of Thebes, 
the Kabeiraioi were uprooted by the Argives, and the celebration of the 
mystery lapsed for a time. Later on, they say, Pelarge, daughter of Potneus, 
and her husband Isthmiades established the ritual, to begin with at the same 
place, but then transferred it to the so-called Alexiarous. But because Pelarge 
had performed initiations outside the ancient boundaries, Telondes and 
those of the clan of Kabeiritai who were left, returned to the Kabeiraia. They 
were required, in accordance with an oracle from Dodona, to establish 


+ Theophoric names: of the fifteen names known from Boiotia, three are from Thebes (LGPN 38 s. vv. 
Καβείριχος (1) Καβίριχος (1 = 3), (2)), two each come from Thespiai (Καβιρίχα (1), Καβίριχος (4), 
Thisbe (Καβειρίχα (1), Καβίριχος (5)), Tanagra (Κάβιρος (1), Καβιρώ)), and Oropos (Καβειρώ 
(1) (2)), one each from Halai (KaBipixos (7)), Akraiphia (KaBipios (1)), and Chaironeia (Καβιρῖνος 
(8), and one unspecified (Καβίριχος (7)). All except Kabirichos the archon (1 = 3) are Hellenistic or 
later. Single occurrences from outside Boiotia (mostly Hellenistic or later) are found at Eretria, 
Athens, Typaneia, Apollonia, Daskyleion, Pergamon, Kyzikos, and Ephesos. Some of the Boiotians 
called Paillos (‘little Pais’) could have been named after Pais: normally the title was given to dead 
infants, but at least one Paillos grew up to be an archon (Schachter 1981-94: 2:89 note 1, LGPN 
38.330). Coins: Heimberg 1982: 122-4. Kabirion-ware at Thespiai: Braun and Haevernick 1981: 
67.413-15. Vases found at the Kabirion were in fragments, and it is suggested that the complete 
exemplars in various museums came from graves, mostly in the vicinity of Thebes (Braun and 
Haevernick 1981: 2). The Thespian woman in the sacred inventory: /G vii.2420 ll. 7-8. Dedication by 
an Aitolian: /G vii.2467a. 

Editors and translators rely on readings based mostly on emendations made by earlier editors. I have 
gone to the apparatus criticus of Hitzig s text (Hitzig and Bluemner 1907), which is still che only full 
one, and used forms attested in most cases by the majority of manuscripts. In one case I have accepted 
a correction to a manuscript (‘Kabeiraioi’ in paragraph two of the translation), in another an 
emendation (‘men named Kabeiraians, paragraph one). The result is a reading that distinguishes 
consistently between men (Kabeiraioi, Kabeiritai) and gods (Kabeiroi), and calls the goddess of the 
cult Meter rather than Demeter. 
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various rites in honour of Pelarge, including the sacrifice of a beast bearing 
another in its womb. 

The wrath which emanates from the Kabeiroi cannot be avoided by men, 
as has been made clear on many occasions. For example, some laymen had 
the temerity to perform the Theban rites in the same way at Naupaktos, and 
punishment came upon them soon thereafter. And again, when some 
members of Xerxes’ army who had been left in Boiotia with Mardonios 
slipped into the sanctuary, possibly in the hope of plunder, but more, I 
think, through impiety, they were immediately driven mad and perished by 
throwing themselves off cliffs and into the sea. And when Alexander, 
victorious in battle, was setting fire to Thebes itself and the whole of the 
Thebais, some men from Macedonia who had come into the sanctuary of 
the Kabeiroi, as being in enemy territory, were struck by thunder and 
lightning and killed. This is how revered this sanctuary has been from the 
very beginning. (Paus. 9.25.5—10) 


Elsewhere, in writing about the mysteries of Andania in Messenia, 
Pausanias refers to the Athenian Methapos, who had reorganized the 
mysteries there, as having also established the celebration of the mysteries 
of the Kabeiroi for the Thebans (Paus. 4.1.7). 

Pausanias wrote much of his work during the reign of Marcus Aurelius 
(ΑΡ 161-80). This was a time when renewed interest in the glorious past of 
Hellas was at its highest point. Sanctuaries that had previously fallen into 
disuse were open once again, and rituals and festivals that had lapsed were 
being practised and celebrated anew. Many of those Pausanias describes 
had been revived fairly recently. So it was too with the Kabirion and its 
cult. It is hardly to be expected, therefore, that there would have been 
consistency any more than there was continuity of activity. A close look at 
the architectural development of the sanctuary and the variations over time 
in what went on there will make this clear.^ 


The sanctuary 


The Kabirion is about six kilometres west of Thebes, in the range of low 
hills south of the Teneric Plain.” In the Plain, at a point about eight 
kilometres west of Thebes and three north-west of the Kabirion valley, a 
cemetery with graves of the Late Archaic and Classical periods reveals the 
existence in the neighbourhood of a substantial settlement: this could have 


€ Date of Pausanias Book 9: see Knoepfler 2004. Revival of rites: Chapter 8 (= Schachter 2008). 
7 In the interests of making the narrative as clear as possible, I have presented my reconstruction of the 
physical history of the sanctuary in an Appendix, which follows the text on page 340. 
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been the city about which Pausanias was told, but which had disappeared 
by his day. The sanctuary of Demeter Kabeiria and Kore has not been 
found, but it must have been between Thebes and the Kabirion.* 

The Kabirion valley is bordered on the west by a stream running north 
into the Teneric Plain. Originally this valley was bisected by a second 
stream coming from the east and flowing into the south-north stream. The 
northern slope of the valley forms an irregular amphitheatre. Roughly in 
the middle of the slope, and about half-way up it, is an outcropping of 
natural rock. In the earlier stages of the sanctuary's life, building was 
restricted to the southern, more open, side of the stream. The main way 
into the valley throughout antiquity was at the north-west corner, beside 
the south-north stream. 

The site was probably chosen because of the natural rock formation. 
Such formations seem to have been a central feature of mystery sanctuaries: 
for example, the Mirthless Rock at Eleusis, and the various rock altars at 
Samothrace. At Eleusis the Rock was where Demeter sat and mourned the 
loss of her daughter. Just as a stream of water issuing from the earth could 
inspire those who drank from it with the ability to transmit the will of the 
gods, so a rock, emerging from the earth, might be thought to provide a 
direct connection with the gods underground. It is noteworthy that the 
Kabirion rock formation remained unaltered and untouched throughout 
the history of the sanctuary. There never was an enclosed telesterion; 
rather, initiation seems to have taken place out of doors, at the amphithea- 
tre and around the rock. Since this was a mystery cult, the audience would 
have been composed of initiates, and perhaps initiands, unless the latter 
were part of the show.? 

Originally the sanctuary was aligned north-south, with the rock forma- 
tion as the apex of an irregular triangle completed by the ‘Lower Tholos' 
(12) and the ‘Middle Tholos’ (18) on the southern side of the east—west 
stream (Figure 20.1). Near tholos 12 was a rectangular building (2), while 
abutting tholos 18 were another round building (28) and what seems to 
have been an apsidal building (29). Not far away to the east of this cluster 
was another tholos (ΜΙ25). The earliest buildings on the site — the tholoi 
12 and 18 — were put up at a period of Theban prosperity and power, in the 
years before the Persian Wars. The domestic family-orientated origins of 
the cult are reflected in the haphazard way in which the earliest buildings 


* Location of Kabirion: Wolters and Bruns 1940: pl. 5 Heyder and Mallwitz 1978: 7 fig. 2. The 
cemetery: Aravantinos 1994 (500 m from the 88 km marker of the Thebes-Livadia road); cf. 
Blackman 2000: 59. 

? Rock formation: Schachter 1981-94: 2:74, cf. Clinton 1992: 14-27. 
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20.1 To the end of the fourth century Bc. 


on the site were grouped. North of the Lower Tholos were a pair of 
sacrificial pits (P), presumably the first call for people entering the sanc- 
tuary. There are no signs of any formal barrier to the site: a stone inscribed 
in epichoric characters NTOS (possibly for [ἐ]ντός) may have been part of 
a boundary marker (Heyder and Mallwitz 1978: 99 note 1). 

The second phase of the Kabirion's life began late in the fourth century 
BC (Figure 20.2). At this time the natural cavea was banked up and 
extended to the east and south; the waters of the east-west stream were 
channelled underground, and what appear to have been sacrificial pits were 
dug on the new embankment more or less directly opposite the older 
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20.2 Late fourth/early third century Bc. 


sacrificial pits at the western end of the sanctuary (17). It is pottery found at 
these pits that dates the whole operation to within the last two decades of 
the fourth century Bc. Contemporary with the pits is the channel 19.1, with 
whose construction the apsidal building (29) was destroyed: the latter 
contains pottery going down to c. 300 Bc. It is difficult not to associate 
this activity with the restoration of Thebes which began in 315, and which 
was aided by contributions from a number of Greek states, including, 
probably, the people of Samothrace and various Macedonian monarchs 
(Heyder and Mallwitz 1978: 80 and note 6). Some of this money might well 
have found its way to the Kabirion. The finds at (17) and (29) together 
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20.3 Second quarter, third century Bc. 


provide a reasonable estimate for the end of the first phase and the 
beginning of the second. 

This, however, was just the beginning. Only a generation later, in the 
latter part of the second quarter of the third century, the whole sanc- 
tuary was rebuilt (Figure 20.3): the cavea was extended to the south and 
the alignment of the sanctuary shifted 90° from a north-south to an 
east-west axis. À new underground pipe (WL6/7) was laid to take the 
waters coming from the east and south, entailing the demolition of the 
Middle Tholos (18). Almost everything at the bottom of the valley was 
razed, and a low ovoid terrace wall (3) was built and filled with earth and 
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débris from the old buildings to provide a base for two new structures, a 
rectangular podium (5.1) towards the east and a circular or apsidal 
building towards the west (1.1), just east of the old sacrificial pits 
which marked the main entrance to the sanctuary. A complicated 
entry complex (11) was erected at the north-west corner of the valley, 
and the southern half of the valley was bounded by a portico, the 
‘Southern Stoa’ (23). The only building that survived from the 
Classical period was the Lower Tholos (12), but it was now sealed off 
completely. 

This was a major undertaking, and inscriptions make it clear that it was 
the polis of Thebes that was responsible for it. One of these, from the 
second quarter of the third century, records the dedication of a πρόθυρον — 
part of the entry complex, no doubt — from the proceeds of the mysteries. 
From this, and two other inscriptions of the third century, we learn that 
there was a college of two priests, whose office was hereditary, and who 
served for life; there was also a college of Kabiriarchai (aided by a secretary), 
whose number varied from three to two, and it is clear that they were 
public rather than hieratic officials. One of the inscriptions lists twelve 
paragogeies. These have been identified with mystagogoi, but they may have 
been appointed to collect a παραγώγιον, or entrance fee, from initiands. 
Indeed, entrance tokens to the Kabirion have been found, which could 
have been handed over at the entry. Another inscription is a list of 
supplementary dedications for three archon years. The dedicators are 
mostly women (one man is a banker, leaving a deposit for safekeeping), 
and may include a pair of freed slaves.” 

Later on another portico, the "Western Stoa’ (13) was put up. This had 
the effect of putting the Lower Tholos (12) outside the sanctuary proper, 
and it may have been pulled down at this time, if not before. The round or 
apsidal building in the new central area (1.1) was replaced by the first of a 
succession of rectangular buildings opening to the east. This, we can 
deduce from a later inscription, was called the Anaktoron (1.2). A late 
Hellenistic inscription, in koine, records the dedication of a δύτη, a cistern 
or well, from the proceeds of the god (Figure 20.4)." 

The next big change at the Kabirion happened when Hellas was part of 
the Roman Empire: a new cavea was erected, probably during the second 
half of the first century BC, at a time when Thebes and its neighbours were 


‘© Prothyron: Wolters and Bruns 1940: 27.4. Priests (hereditary): Wolters and Bruns 1940: 274; 
IG vii.2420, 2477. Kabiriarchs: JG vii.2428, 2420. Paragogeies: IG vii.2428. Dedications: IG 
vii.2420. Entrance tokens: Svoronos 1916/17: 114. 

= IG vii.2477, and see Schachter 1981-94: 2:85 note τ. 
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20.4 Late Hellenistic. 


prospering (Figure 20.5). These halcyon days ended in the middle of the first 
century AD, a period of general recession, but there was a recovery in the 
second half of the century, when a new ἀνάκτορον was built, continuing into 
the second century, during which a series of οἶκοι — dining rooms? — were 
built along the back of the Western Stoa (13). When Pausanias came by the 
sanctuary was still flourishing, and it seems to have continued to do so for 
about a century and a half afterwards." 


7 Theban prosperity in the middle to the second half of the first century Bc: Chapter 17 (= Schachter 
2000a: 109). À statue erected at the Kabirion in honour of a hierarch may belong in this context 


(IG vii.2518a). For a possible visit by Ovid (who had friends at Thespiai) see Chapter 16 (= Schachter 
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20.5 Roman. 


The cult 


Most of the evidence for the cult comes from the Late Archaic and Classical 
periods. From the former there are some 562 lead and bronze statuettes, 534 
representing bulls. From the Classical period there are hundreds of terra- 
cotta figurines of animals and humans (mostly boys); the remains of 


1990a). Recovery in the second half of the first century AD (building of anaktoron): Schachter 1981— 
94: 2:87 and note s. Building of o;koi in the second century AD: Schachter 1981-94: 2:87-8; inventory 
list, second century Ap: IG vii.2425a. 
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hundreds of black-glaze vases and dishes; Kabirion-ware drinking vessels, 
many with scenes painted on them; and the foundations of several build- 
ings. From both periods there are several hundred votive graffiti, mostly on 
potsherds. 

The cult complex at the Kabirion consisted of the Kabiroi — Kabiros and 
his son Pais (invoked singly or together) — a mother goddess, and her 
consort. À substantial minority of the dedications were made by women. 
Most of the dedications were made to Kabiros, who was obviously the 
senior figure and the inhabitant, according to a poem incised on fragments 
of a black-glaze vase of early in the fifth century, of a ναὸς καλός.) This may 
have been the Middle Tholos (18), which was put up early in the fifth 
century, and whose foundations were carefully preserved when its super- 
structure was pulled down in the second quarter of the third century Bc. 

Although the Kabiroi were gods in a mystery cult, they were nevertheless 
accessible in the sense that they could be openly addressed, by title if not by 
name: ‘Kabiros’ and ‘Pais’ mean ‘Lord’ and ‘Son’. Harder to reach were the 
other two gods of the cult. In fact, the existence of the goddess can be 
inferred only from the presence of her consort. Inside the Lower Tholos 
(12), a large tub was found. It dates from the beginning of the fifth century, 
and had been buried with its upper lip about 30 centimetres below the floor 
of the second tholos on the site, which was erected late in the fifth century. 
The position of the tub is at the centre of the first building on the site, and 
off-centre in relation to the second building. At some point a hole was 
made near the bottom of the tub, which seems to have been used for liquid 
offerings, possibly when it was buried. Once buried, of course, it was no 
longer meant to be seen. On the rim of the tub was incised TOOAMAKO, 
that is, τό θαμακδ, which G. Klaffenbach associated with the gloss in 
Kyrillos s.v. θαµάκης' σύμβιος. By the time of Kyrillos, σύμβιος, which in 
earlier times had meant ‘companion’ or ‘partner’, had come to mean 
‘spouse’. ὁ θαμακος, therefore, would have meant the ‘husband’, and τὸ 
θαμακὸ ‘property of the husband’.'* 

The existence of a secret ‘Husband’ means that there was also a secret 
‘Wife’. She would have been the goddess called ‘Meter’ (mother) in the 
second century AD, and, if she must be given a particular place in the 


33 Hansen 1983-9: 1:330. 

4 Schachter 1981-94: 2:76, 94 and note 2. The editors of LGPN 38 take what appears to be a split in the 
lip of the tub as masking a sigma, which would give ΤΟΘΑΜΑΚΟΣ, that is Tò Θάμακος, and it is 
duly listed as a personal name Θάμαξ (a hapax, as it happens), which they date ‘v/iv Bc’ (Vottéro 
2001: 140 dates it ‘5° am?’). But even if the word were θάμαξ rather than θαμακος, this would have no 
effect on the interpretation given here. 
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sanctuary to inhabit, the rock formation on the northern slope seems a 
likely choice. 

As time went on, the "θαμακος gradually faded from the scene, a process 
aided perhaps by the concealment of his title. We can see this by following 
the changes to the Lower Tholos (12), which was marginalized in stages, 
first late in the fourth century, when its entrance was shifted from the 
south-east to the south-west quadrant, and then, less than half a century 
later, when its new doorway was blocked off entirely, until it was finally put 
effectively outside the sanctuary when the Western Stoa (13) was built. 
People seem to have forgotten about the θαμακος, a case, one might say, of 
‘out of sight, out of mind’. 

There was no fixed iconography for the Kabiroi, any more than there 
was for other purely local gods. It is understandable that worshippers and 
through them artists, when seeking to depict these gods, would have fixed 
on characteristics they shared with more widely known gods, whose 
iconography was fixed. Thus, in Boiotia, for example, Amphiaraos and 
Trophonios were depicted as Asklepios, because of the association of the 
one with healing and the other with snakes (and the brothers Amphion and 
Zethos could be called Dioskouroi). The Kabiroi would have been envi- 
saged by some of their worshippers as the patrons of herdsmen — as they 
seem to have been from the beginnings of this cult — while others focused 
on Kabiros as the patron of vegetation and chose Dionysos as his model. It 
is thus that he appears on the best-known Kabirion-ware vase,” dated c. 
410—400 BC. It is a symposium scene: Kabiros, propping himself up, holds 
a kantharos in his right hand, waiting for Pais, who stands before him 
facing away, to fill it from a pitcher which he is dipping into a krater. One 
of the remarkable things is that the artist has had to identify Kabiros and 
Pais by painting their names above their heads. Another νασε, ^ dated 350— 
325 BC,” shows, on one side, a reclining bearded figure leaning on his left 
elbow, holding a drinking horn in his right hand. He is approached by a 
family of mortals (that he is a god and they are human is clear from their 
respective sizes): a child, a man, two women. Between the humans and the 
god are traces of a bull. This is not a bull being brought to be sacrificed, for 
it, like the god, looks towards the worshippers. The combination of god 
and bull is enough to identify the former as Dionysiac, and, in the context 
of the Kabirion, as Kabiros. On the other side of this vase is a symposium 


5 Wolters and Bruns 1940: 96.ΚΙ = Braun and Haevernick 1981: 62.302. 
16 Wolters and Bruns 1940: 96.Κ2 = Braun and Haevernick 1981: 62.297. 
7 Braun and Haevernick 1981: 26. 
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scene, with two pairs of men on couches, a flautist, and a naked man 
dancing. All four symposiasts are bareheaded, and the left-hand pair have 
pygmy-like features, while the two on the right look more like portraits 
made to order. One man on each couch is young, the other old. A similar 
Dionysiac figure, with kantharos, appears on another sherd of the same 
ware," while another shows a Dionysiac god, holding a kantharos, wearing 
a headband on his head, with another one hanging from the wall.” 

A vase attributed to the Mystes Painter (f. c. 400-375 BC) shows an 
outdoor scene with Hermes, Pan, and a female.*° She stands behind a rock 
facing right, her head, but not her face, veiled, and her right arm raised. 
The gods stand on the other side of the rock, facing each other, right arms 
raised, left arms lowered and hands touching. Hermes hands Pan two 
branches with his left hand, and in his right he extends three branches 
and a mystic headband. To the right of this group are traces of two dancers 
and a flautist, on the opposite side of the vase a symposium scene, with two 
pairs of initiates on two A//nai, being played to by a flute girl. All four 
symposiasts (a young man and an old one on each couch) are caricatured 
and wear the insignia of initiation (branches, headband tied into a bow). 
The three scenes seem to represent three of the activities conducted at the 
Kabirion: drinking, dancing, and initiation. The scene with the two gods 
and the lady represents, I believe, the Kabiroi as Hermes and Pan, with the 
goddess, standing by the rock formation. Hermes and Pan are herdsmen’s 
gods, and on this vase Pan is shown holding a shepherd’s crook. A 
Dionysiac Kabiros is no cause for surprise at Thebes. As for Hermes and 
Pan, the Theban connection may be seen in the cult of the Mother of the 
Gods, with whom Pan was closely associated, especially by Pindar." 

Pan is being handed the insignia of initiation by his father Hermes. On 
the vase where the Dionysiac god is labelled Kabiros, he himself is depicted 
as an initiate, wearing the headgear reserved — as far as one can tell from 
other vases in the series — for initiates. If a god is himself an initiate, it 
follows that he is initiated into the mystery of some other god; it also 
follows that he is somehow subordinate to that other god. In the case of the 
Kabiroi, this would explain why they were more openly accessible than 
either the goddess or her partner. It would also explain why the Kabiroi are 
described as ἱερός — sacred — on four of the metal bulls. A god is not 


18 Wolters and Bruns 1940: 97.K3 = Braun and Haevernick 1981: 63.305 

° Wolters and Bruns 1940: 97. K4. On the bull and Dionysos, see Bérard 1976, and Dodds 1960: 
xviii, xx. 

2° Wolters and Bruns 1940: 106.M4 = Braun and Haevernick 1981: 64.358. The vase is lost. 

= Schachter 1981-94: 2:139. 
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normally Ἱερός, and to qualify a deity in this way is as much as to say that he 
is not a god of the first rank. They were attendant daimones, a rôle which 
suits the sense of the Semitic etymology from /kabir/, for the title need 
mean no more than ‘lord’ or ‘mighty one’. 


Cult activities: pre-Classical and Classical 


It is impossible to date the beginnings of the cult. The earliest signs of any 
activity at the site are isolated sherds of Neolithic and Middle Geometric 
pottery, but there is no context for these, let alone a religious one. B. 
Schmaltz dated the earliest metal figurines in the tenth century Bc. 
However, his dating depended entirely on style, there being no archae- 
ological context (most of the figurines were dug up in the early excavations, 
and were found in dumps created when the western half of the sanctuary 
was razed to create a new level space for building during the second quarter 
of the third century Bc). Nor was any allowance made for the fact that this 
was a provincial workshop. When Paul Roesch dated the votive inscrip- 
tions which were incised on thirty-seven of the bulls, he concluded that the 
inscriptions on five of them were between fifty and a hundred years earlier 
than the dates given to the bulls by Schmaltz. In the circumstances, it is 
preferable to leave the date of the beginning of the Kabirion open: the 
earliest datable object connected with the cult then becomes a bull dated 
525-500 by Schmaltz, but following Roesch, at the end of the seventh or 
beginning of the sixth century Bc. The letters incised on this bull are KA: 
this is enough to show that the Kabiroi were worshipped here at this time.” 

Permanent structures were not built at the Kabirion until the end of the 
Late Archaic period. Embedded in the floor of the Middle Tholos (18) was 
a short stretch of wall, ΜΙ24 (not shown on any of our figures), which seems 
to be the earliest datable surviving architectural element. Not enough 
survives to allow more than a guess at its function: perhaps part of an 
altar? There must, however, have been temporary buildings to house the 
activities of the clientéle of the cult, traces of whose presence exist in 
the hundreds of miniature models of animals and glass beads, and in the 
numerous votive graffiti on sherds of drinking vessels. 

The overwhelming majority of the votive statuettes of lead or bronze 
were bulls. This was not the only sanctuary where large numbers of metal 


3 Ἱερός: Schachter 1981-94: 2:96 and notes 2-3; Chadwick 1996: 15ο--1. Kabiroi as attendant 
daimones: Strabo 10.3.15 (470); Schachter 1981-94: 2:96 and note 1. 
3 Teiresias τς (1985) Appendix: Epigraphica £.88.29. 
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statuettes of oxen were dedicated during the Archaic period and earlier. For 
example, most of the more than 570 bronze animals found at the sanctuary 
of Hermes and Aphrodite at Syme on Crete were bulls, as were close to 54 
per cent of those found at Olympia. The bull as a votive offering was, 
therefore, not specific to any divinity, and says less about its divine 
recipient than it does about its human donor. Ownership of oxen was a 
sign of wealth. It required possession of enough land to pasture these 
relatively expensive beasts. Offering a statuette of a bull to a god could 
serve a double purpose: overtly it entrusted the basis of a person's prosper- 
ity to the protection of the deity; on another level, it made a statement 
about the standing of the dedicator. Even more rarefied than the ownership 
of oxen and enough land to raise them was possession of horses, a luxury 
item if ever there was one, and it is no surprise that over 45 per cent of the 
early votive figurines at Olympia represented horses, a fitting dedication for 
an aristocratic worshipper. * 

The custom of dedicating metal figurines of bulls seems to have tapered 
off towards the end of the sixth century, and continued at a lower rate until 
about the middle of the fourth. I deduce this from the fact that down to 
about 500 Bc (that is, during the Archaic period) there were twenty-two 
dedications inscribed on metal bulls, whereas during the Classical period 
there were only twelve (then, after a gap of about a century, there was one 
inscription dated about the middle of the third century, and two others at 
the end of it. I follow Paul Roesch in seeing these three as cases of the re-use 
of objects found in the course of one or other of the alterations made in the 
sanctuary). This is not to say that dedicating figurines of bulls was any less 
popular in the Classical period. The only difference was that most of the 
figurines were now made of terracotta. The terracotta animal figurines have 
not been published in detail and probably never will be, but at least as 
many of them were dedicated over the two centuries following the change 
in material as there had been metal bulls before it. The change in medium 
to terracotta has diminished the importance of these votive offerings in our 


^ Bulls at Syme: Le(m)besi 1992: 13. At Olympia: Heilmeyer 1979: 196 (percentages), 275 (table). 
Other sanctuaries with bull statuettes: Bevan 1986: 1:89—92 and 2:.380—6 (she leaves out both Syme 
and the Kabirion). Different explanations have been proposed for why bulls were dedicated at the 
Kabirion. One is that they represented an idealized sacrifice, since evidence from animal bones 
found at the Kabirion shows that most of the beasts actually dedicated there were sheep or goats 
(Schmaltz 1980: 13). Another (Le(m)besi 1992) is that the dedication of bulls was connected with a 
ritual of maturation in the context of a homosexual partnership (part of the confusion that 
surrounds the interpretation of ancient practices is that we use the term initiation to describe 
both induction in a mystery cult and admission to a higher age-class group). Horses at Olympia: 
Heilmeyer 1979: 196. 
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eyes. Our attention has been diverted to the more obviously interesting 
spectacle offered by the Kabirion-ware vases. There is a kind of pecking 
order in what is noticed by modern scholarship: at the Kabirion, pride of 
place is taken by the figured vases and metal statuettes; next come the 
black-glaze pottery and terracotta figurines; bringing up the rear are the 
thousands of glass beads found strewn about the site, and the Hellenistic 
inventories of votive offerings. These are our priorities, but not necessarily 
those of the ancient Greeks.” 

Although no permanent dining building was built until the end of the 
Archaic period, eating and drinking in a ritual context must have taken 
place at the site long before then. Many of the sherds of black-glaze ware 
which bear incised dedications must come from at least as early as the 
middle of the sixth century, to judge from the letter forms. Some of the 
names on the sherds are the same as those who dedicated metal bulls, and 
some are the names of women, so that dining at the Kabirion was, it 
appears, a family affair. Most of the early dining buildings at the Kabirion 
were round, their shape no doubt based on tents (nos. 12, 18, 28, M125). A 
possible apsidal building (29), which abuts on the Middle Tholos (18), 
would also have been based on a more fragile predecessor. Occupants of a 
round building would have been obliged to eat and drink sitting up, not 
reclining, which is entirely appropriate to a family occasion.”° 

The Lower Tholos (12), which was associated with the consort of the 
goddess, and the Middle Tholos (18), which was possibly connected with 
Kabiros and Pais, may have been the property of priestly families, one 
devoted to the Kabiroi, the other to the consort of the goddess. The existence 
of two hieratic families might explain why the early buildings at the Kabirion 
were grouped into two clusters (12 with 2, and 18 with 28, 29, and ΜΙ25). 
Three graffiti — of which two seem to belong to the sixth century — record 
dedications by a priest, so the office did exist (/G vii.3646, 3684, 3686). 


* In his review of Schmaltz 1980, Claude Rolley, while accepting an early date for the beginning of the 
series of bull figurines, argued (relying on Roesch’s chronology) that their manufacture went on 
until late in the third century (Rolley 1986). I have doubts about the early dating. As far as the end is 
concerned, I am more influenced by the century-long gap that separated the latest three from their 
predecessors. Terracotta animals: Wolters 1890: 355-6. Glass beads: more glass beads were found at 
the Kabirion than at any other Greek sanctuary. Comparison with beads found elsewhere in Europe 
has shown that they range in date from the Early Archaic to the Late Roman periods: Braun and 
Haevernick 1981: 97-110; Haevernick et al. 1987: 13-14, 23-4, 56, 63, 75, 77, 113-14, 117; Haevernick 
1995: 30, I18—20, 123-5, 128-30, 145, 147, 164, 166. Their significance is unclear, but it is fair to suggest 
that they were dedicated by women. Compare also the necklace of blue beads painted on a terracotta 
mask of Kore (2) from Boiotia: Mollard-Besques 1954: 96. C75. 

2€ Cooper and Morris 1990. 
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It was not until late in the fifth century that a permanent structure 
designed especially for symposia was built. This is the “Rectangular 
Building’ (2) near the Lower Tholos (12). But there is evidence for symposia 
earlier than this. Kabirion-ware vases, almost exclusively drinking vessels, 
custom-made for this sanctuary, are most easily understood in the context of 
the symposium, an upper-class, all-male phenomenon with undercurrents of 
pederasty. These vases begin to appear about the middle of the fifth century. 
Earlier still black-glaze drinking vessels were used at symposia (as symposium 
scenes on Kabirion-ware vases show), and at least one sixth-century vase 
depicts a symposium scene. Even more telling is the sudden appearance early 
in the fifth century and lasting to the end of the Classical period of terracotta 
figurines of boys and youths — over 700 of them. To these can be added a 
small number of καλός grafhiti.’7 

The majority of Kabirion-ware vases were painted with floral or vegeta- 
tive patterns. They were made until the second quarter of the third century. 
But Kabirion-ware is most famous for those vases that have scenes on them. 
These, besides being less numerous than the others, were also larger (as 
large as the largest of the black-glaze kantharoi). Their manufacture ended 
in the third quarter of the fourth century. Scenes on Kabirion-ware vases 
say something about what went on at the sanctuary during the hundred 
and more years in which they were made. The change and eventual end of 
the genre can be attributed to the more or less sudden disappearance of 
patrons who would have commissioned figured scenes, and this — taken 
with the roughly contemporary cessation of both terracotta figurines and 
black-glaze drinking vessels — must mean that there were no more symposia 
at the Kabirion. This should not be surprising: at about this time the flower 
of male Theban society was wiped out at Chaironeia, and the polis itself 
was obliterated, to be reconstituted twenty years or more later from 
survivors of the débacle. 

Anyone who tries to understand the scenes painted on these vases must 
remember that the picture may be the work of the craftsman, but the 
subject was chosen by the person who ordered it. Their great value lies in 
the fact that they were made specifically for use at a single sanctuary, to the 


77 Symposia: Boardman 1990: 124; Cooper and Morris 1990: 77-8; Murray 1990: 6 and note 14. Sixth- 
century symposium scene on a Boiotian black-figure skyphos said to have come from the Theban 
Kabirion: CVA Deutschland 33 Berlin 4.73 and pl. 200.3-6. Terracottas: Schmaltz 1974; Καλός 
graffiti: JG vii.3596, 3597, 4122. Earlier symposia would have been held in temporary structures. 

Two of the figured Kabirion-ware vases depict what can be interpreted as homo-erotic pairs of 
older ἐραστής and younger ἐρώμενος — see Chapter 12 (= Schachter 2007c: 125-6) — in a sympotic 
setting: Wolters and Bruns 1940: 96.Κ2 = Braun and Haevernick 1981: 62.297 and Wolters and Bruns 
1940: 106.M4 = Braun and Haevernick 1981: 64.358. 
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specifications of one group of people (black-glaze drinking vessels, on the 
other hand, like terracotta figurines, are not specific to a single place, and 
their significance varies with the contexts in which they were used). These 
pictures reflect the interests of a limited section of those who worshipped at 
the Kabirion, the upper-class males who took part in the symposia for 
which these large drinking mugs were made. If nothing else, they are an 
extremely valuable archive.” 

Aside from scenes connected with the cult, a number of general themes 
can be identified: symposia, episodes from familiar stories (e.g. The 
Odyssey, the Battle of the Cranes and Pygmies, Kadmos), athletics, hunt- 
ing. Many of the people in these pictures are depicted as grotesques or 
pygmies, and most are short and/or stocky, decidedly unheroic in appear- 
ance. Throughout there runs a strain of parody, even in the portrayal of 
gods and heroes. Some have seen in this the influence of Middle Comedy, 
and this is certainly not impossible. Whether plays were actually performed 
in the natural theatre at the base of the northern slope is, however, 
uncertain. There was, after all, a stream running across the valley at the 
bottom of the slope, and there were buildings on its opposite bank. The 
theatral area of the Archaic and Classical periods may have been used only 
for the needs of initiation, as was the case in the Hellenistic and Roman 
periods, when a large podium filled the orchestra. It is prima facie unlikely 
that anything to do with the actual rite of initiation would have been 
represented openly. We have already seen how careful the faithful were to 
conceal the identity of the unnamed consort of the unnamed goddess.” 


^5 The dating of Kabirion-ware from the third quarter of the fifth century to the second quarter of the 
third is generally defensible, but dates assigned to individual pieces are no safer than those given to 
the metal bulls and black-glaze kantharoi. For example, two of three sherds incised with the letter H 
are assigned to the latest period of manufacture: Braun and Haevernick 1981: 47.129, 56.22, the other 
being 50.168. But if H stands for Η(ιαρός), a logical interpretation, they cannot be later than the 
second quarter of the fourth century, when the use of the epichoric alphabet was superseded by the 
Ionic (Vottéro 1996: 157-81, esp. 179-80 and Schachter 2014b). If Karen Braun’s dating were correct, 
H would have to represent /αι/, which in the context is meaningless. In the general scheme of things, 
it makes no difference if individual pieces are mis-dated, but it is a useful reminder not to rely too 
heavily on subjective judgement. 

Karen Braun in Braun and Haevernick 1981: 24—9 tries to match scenes on the vases with the known 
titles of lost plays. Michelle Daumas (Daumas 1998: 24-36 and elsewhere) interprets the scenes as 
depicting stages in initiation. (She turns it into something with Masonic overtones. We do not know 
if classical initiation rites included trials to determine worthiness. She also insists that only men were 
initiated, which flies in the face of the evidence, and requires her, for example, to interpret every 
woman shown on a Kabirion-ware vase as being really a man in drag.) The observations by Kilinski 
1990: 37, 41-2 place Kabirion-ware in a natural line of succession from Archaic Boiotian pottery and 
provide a useful corrective to interpreting the scenes and motifs outside their true artistic context. 
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Certainly the vase painters who worked at the Kabirion were familiar 
with the artistic conventions of the day, and for their narrative — as opposed 
to genre — scenes they would have turned to well-known models, in this 
case illustrations of contemporary comedies. What singles out the 
Kabirion-ware is the use of pygmoid features which must reflect the 
influence of the Kabiric cult. Herodotos, writing about the sanctuaries of 
Hephaistos and the Kabeiroi (father and sons) at Memphis, reports that 
their cult images resembled pygmies (3.37). There might have been cult 
images of the Kabiroi at the Theban Kabirion, and part of the ritual of 
initiation might have involved people dressed up as the Kabiroi. 

In two cases human characters are not parodied, but instead look very 
like portrait studies, perhaps made to the order of the client. One is a 
symposium scene showing two pairs of men reclining.^ One pair is 
caricatured, the other not. Is one pair masked, the other not? Did one of 
the latter commission the picture? It is impossible to be certain. The other 
is on the vase that shows and identifies the Dionysiac Kabiros and Pais. 
Kabiros is looking at a group of three people, a man and woman — Mitos 
and Krateia — who are gazing intently into each other's eyes, and being 
watched by a naked boy, Pratolaos. The man and boy are caricatured, the 
woman not. A fragment with the head of an old woman — Satyra, not 
necessarily caricatured — may belong here. Kabiros and Pais are drawn on a 
slightly larger scale than the others, who must therefore be humans. This 
scene has been interpreted as Orphic, or comic. It could simply represent a 
family of worshippers (all the names are attested in Boiotia, save Krateia, 
and that is a common enough name). The fact that Krateia’s features are 
normal suggests that this scene does show a family under the watchful or 
protective gaze of Kabiros.^ 

The difficulties of interpreting scenes on Kabirion-ware vases are 
exemplified by this vase, and by another attributed to the Mystes 
Painter." It shows a procession, led by a dancer wearing what looks 
like a Phrygian cap and a long chiton, arms raised, hands clapping, a 
headband draped over each arm. She — or he — is followed by a naked old 
man, running, holding a staff in one hand, and carrying on his shoulders 
an aulos player (accompanying the dancer no doubt), with headband 
and branches in his hair. Following them comes a cart drawn by a pair of 
mules (branches in their heads). Seated on the cart are a man and 


° Wolters and Bruns 1940: 96.Κ2. 
Schachter 1981—94: 2:93 note 2, and cf. Daumas 1998: 39-40. 
* Wolters and Bruns 1940: 108.M6 = Braun and Haevernick 1981: 62.289. 
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woman. The man -- caricatured — is dressed like an initiate, the woman 
holds a large round object — tympanon, mirror? -- between them. They 
seem — the perspective is not clear — to be seated side by side looking at 
each other. Attempting to mount the cart at the rear is another man, 
holding a staff. This scene has been interpreted as a ἱερὸς γάμος (a sacred 
marriage), or as part of the procession bringing celebrants to the sanc- 
tuary. Then again, it could be the ‘cast’ of characters come to take part in 
some sort of διάθεσις or representation of the gods, as in the procession at 
Andania. Or it could be something else altogether.” 

Vases that have scenes related to cult show events leading up to and 
following initiation. There are scenes of sacrifice, preparation for initiation, 
and symposia and general celebration afterwards. Events following initia- 
tion show participants wearing headbands with rectangular or triangular 
bows tied in them. Some of the vases show family groups. General 
festivities, as opposed to symposia and family dining, would probably 
have taken place in the open space south of the tholoi. In fact, the entrance 
of the Lower Tholos (12) pointed in that direction, as would that of (29) if 
it was really an apsidal building.** 


Cult activities: Hellenistic and Roman 


Most of the surviving evidence for cult activity at the Kabirion comes from 
the Late Archaic and Classical periods. This includes most of the votives 
and inscriptions, and all of the figured pottery of local manufacture. 
Inevitably there has been distortion in the way the cult has been inter- 
preted, because scholarly interest has focused on them. Even Pausanias' 
discussion of the cult has been interpreted entirely in the context of the 
Classical and pre-Classical evidence. 

And yet the Kabirion flourished for at least another seven centuries after 
the end of the Classical period, and well beyond the lifetime of Pausanias. 
Worshippers did not stop going there, and indeed, during the Hellenistic 
and Roman periods the size of the sanctuary was progressively enlarged, 
and more, bigger, and better facilities were built — at state expense — to 


3 Schachter 1981-94: 2:100, note 2. Ἱερὸς γάμος: Daumas 1998: 65—6. Procession: Loucas-Dourie 1992. 
Διάθεσις at Andania: Syl? 736 = IG v.1.1390 |. 24. 

?* The bow: Blech 1982: 213-14 (discussing Wolters and Bruns 1940: 106.M3 = Braun and Haevernick 
1981: 62.291). The bow is also visible on Wolters and Bruns 1940: 96.k1 (Braun and Haevernick 1981: 
62.302), 97. K4, 105. MI, 106. M4 (Braun and Haevernick 1981: 64.358); Braun and Haevernick 1981: 
45.103, 65.369. Scenes analysed as preceding and following initiation: Schachter 1981-94: 2:100-1. 
Family groups: Wolters and Bruns 1940: 96. ΚΙ (Braun and Haevernick 1981: 62.302), 96. K2 
(62.297), 101. K25 (62.290), IOI. K26 (66.389), 102. K29 (65.373). 
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accommodate them. The cult was now definitely run by the state. One is 
reminded of what was to happen two centuries later in Messenia, when the 
priestly family who had run the mysteries handed them over to the state, 
which proceeded to lay down strict regulations for the operation of the 
cult. Something like this might have happened at the Kabirion. 

What probably did come to an end after the destruction of Thebes in 335 
BC was lavish expenditure by the individuals and families who seem to have 
operated the cult until then. But although there were no more symposia, 
dining continued at the sanctuary, and on a much greater scale than before: 
the number of pieces of eating and cooking ware increases dramatically 
during the Hellenistic period. During the Roman period its place was 
taken by fine glassware, of which much was found on the site, but only a 
small sample published. 

The small number of votive offerings from the Hellenistic and Roman 
periods is deceptive. The inscription /G vii.2420, of the middle and 
second half of the third century Bc, lists supplementary offerings made 
in three archon years. These were items of gold, silver, and jasper. There 
must have been a much longer list of offerings, a cumulative inventory to 
which this list was attached, and a place to keep them. Objects of gold 
and silver are vulnerable to theft. Indeed, very few caches of Hellenistic 
and Roman votives have survived from antiquity, precisely because they 
were worth stealing. The surviving inscription may be said to be worth 
its weight in gold, because it shows that the Kabirion was a prosperous 
operation, and probably brought a great deal of profit to the polis of 
Thebes. 

Although the architectural remains of the Hellenistic and Roman 
periods are hard to disentangle, it is possible to see that efforts were 
made to control access and direct internal traffic (see Figures 20.4 and 
20.5). Admission to the site, as we have seen, was controlled by the Entry 
Complex (11), and successive attempts were made to block access from the 
east at the site ofthe so-called Niche (16). Once inside, access to the theatral 
area was at first open, but later an attempt seems to have been made to 
channel people through a colonnade (4). Later still a passageway (21) led 
from the eastern end of the Southern Stoa (23) to the upper level of the 
Roman cavea (6), giving direct access to the ‘Upper Tholos' (17) and the 
rock formation. We can envisage a procession gathering in the southern 
part of the sanctuary, then going by way of (21) to (17) and the rock 
formation for preliminary sacrifices, before being seated in the theatre to 
watch new initiates being inducted on the podium (5). It is possible that 
during the Roman period at least there were two stages of initiation 
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(epopteia as well as myesis), with the second stage performed indoors in the 
Anaktoron (1).? 

The new physical configuration of the sanctuary also involved a theolo- 
gical change: the so-called Upper Tholos (17) took the place, at least partly, 
of the rock formation as the abode of the goddess, with the Anaktoron as 
the new home of the Kabiroi, replacing (18). The eventual disappearance of 
(12), the home of the goddess’s consort, heralds a change in the make-up of 
the cult complex, with emphasis put on the goddess, on the one hand, and 
on the two Kabiroi, on the other. Inscriptions now refer almost exclusively 
to Kab(e)iros and Pais together as equals, and once they are equated with 
the Theoi Megaloi, the Great Gods, of Samothrace.?? 

The Thebans told Pausanias that the mysteries lapsed after the expulsion 
of the Kabeiraioi by the Argives. The legendary successful siege of Thebes 
by the Argeioi may stand here for the historical capture of Thebes by 
Alexander in 335: can it be a coincidence that the Argead kings of 
Macedonia traced their origins from Temenos? The initial revival of the 
mysteries by Pelarge and Isthmiades, which is said to have happened at a 
place called Alexiarous (‘stronghold’?), could have been connected with the 
initial expansion of the sanctuary late in the fourth century. The name 
Pelarge has echoes of both Samothrace and Dodona. It was the oracle of 
Dodona that advised the sacrifice of a farrowing beast to Pelarge. The early 
years of the third century would have provided the Thebans with a suitable 
occasion to consult this oracle, which was the recipient of large benefac- 
tions from Pyrrhos, with whom the Thebans were allied through the 
Aitolians, and who led an unsuccessful expedition to rescue Thebes from 
Demetrios Poliorketes in 292. The subsequent reorganization of the rites 
by Telondes might be a reflection of the final realignment of the sanctuary 
later in the third century. The sacrifice to Pelarge could have been per- 
formed at the so-called Upper Tholos (17).*” 

Pausanias refers to another organization of the mysteries of the Kabirion 
by the Athenian Methapos, who was perhaps a member of the genos of 
Lykomidai. It is conventional to date this in the fourth century Bc (another 
example of scholarship’s focus on the Classical period). But there is nothing 
at the Kabirion during the first part of the fourth century — when 


35 Schachter 1981-94: 2:105. 7΄ Schachter 1981-94: 2:89 and note 2. 

37 Pelarge: Schachter 1981-94: 2:89 note 3. Dodona/Pyrrhos: Cloché 1952: 209; Will 1984: 105-7; 
Roesch 1982: 82. ‘Upper Tholos’ (17): what survives are two concentric semi-circles north of, and 
three steps south of one of two bothroi sunk into the upper part of the cavea. This has been restored 
as a tholos, but it could have been an altar partly enclosed by a circular wall. Compare, for example, 
altars at Paros (Ohnesborg 1991: 122) and Pergamon (Sahin 1972: 25-8). 
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Thebans and Messenians were very close — to attach to a doctrinal 
change. The only possible date within the fourth century would be 
towards the end, when, according to Pausanias (9.7.1), Messenians and 
Megalopolitans joined the Athenians in contributing to the recon- 
struction of the city. This is the period to which I have assigned the 
changes made by Pelarge and Isthmiades, and later by Telondes. It 
would suit Methapos as well, but there is a much more likely date for 
him. The key to this lies not in Thebes, but at Andania in Messenia. 
In 92 Bc the mysteries of Andania, which had been run by a priestly 
family, were handed over to the polis (Sy/? 736 = IG v.1.1390). At the 
time the gods receiving sacrifice were Demeter, Hagna, Hermes, 
Apollo Karnesios, and the Megaloi Theoi (lines 34, 68-9). When 
Pausanias wrote of the cult, the gods were Demeter and Kore/ 
Hagne, worshipped as Megalai Theai, Apollo Karnesios, Hermes 
(4.1.8; 4.33.4—5). In other words, between 92 Bc and the third quarter 
of the second century ap there had been a change in the cult, with 
Great Gods (‘Samothracian’) being displaced by Great Goddesses 
(‘Eleusinian’). The circumstances were ideal for calling in an outside 
authority to reorganize the ritual at Andania: there was no longer a 
priestly family who knew or could confidently produce a traditional 
procedure. The Lykomids, it is known, had connections with Eleusis, 
and the family itself was active during the early years of the Empire. I 
think it likely that Methapos or some other exegete worked at Andania 
at some time between 92 Bc and the time of Pausanias, and that this 
was when he worked at Thebes as well. It may have been about the 
middle or second half of the first century Bc, when the Roman cavea 
was built, or — probably — late in the first century ap, when there 
seems to have been a further revival.*® 


Back to Pausanias 


Despite Pausanias’ commendable reticence, we can, with help from the 
archaeological remains, identify in his narrative several of the impor- 
tant features of this cult. First, it was a mystery cult, and must have 
been so from the very beginning. Second, the mysteries were celebrated 
in honour of the Kabiroi and “The Mother’. We can also confirm that 


39 Methapos’ date: Schachter 1981-94: 2:105-6. Lykomids and Eleusis: Bourriot 1976: 1261, 1268-9. 
Lykomids under the Empire: Bourriot 1976: 1268-9; Davies 1971: no. 9238. See also Graf 2003: 246. 
On the mysteries at Andania see Deshours 2006 and Gawlinski 2012. 
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the Kabiroi were father and son, for the Theban Kabiroi appear in the 
earliest documents as Kabiros and Pais, the latter occasionally being 
referred to as the Pais of Kabiros, that is, the son of Kabiros. In the cult 
aition as told to Pausanias, the recipients of the mystic rites were 
Prometheus and Aitnaios. Their rôle at the Theban Kabirion was to 
act as intermediaries between the goddess and her worshippers. In the 
story they are humans, Kabeiraioi (according to the manuscripts), but 
their own names are divine, and moreover are found in other Kabiric 
contexts. Although the aition is clearly influenced by the Homeric 
Hymn to Demeter, it may nevertheless mask the reality in which two 
Kabiroi, father and son, acted as the medium for initiates to approach 
the unnamed goddess. In cult, as opposed to myth, the mysteries were 
celebrated in honour of the Kabiroi as well as the Mother. This 
apparent contradiction can be reconciled by regarding the Kabiroi as 
the goddess’s servants, on a lower level, but still, by virtue of their 
connection with the rites, within the forbidden circle. Pausanias’ 
history of the cult also refers to occasions on which the cult was 
interrupted and subsequently resumed under, as it were, new manage- 
ment; and elsewhere he mentions the Athenian Methapos as one who 
had organized the mysteries at the Theban Kabirion. An examination 
of the archaeological evidence has allowed us to identify two of these 
breaks and reorganizations. And finally, the story Pausanias was told 
shows signs of how the cult was influenced by the mystery cults of 
Eleusis, Samothrace, and Lemnos. The sanctuary of Demeter Kabeiria 
and Kore, and indeed the very presence of Kore, were probably 
imported from Eleusis, while the story of how Demeter came to the 
city of the Kabeiraioi and gave the rites to two of them is straight out of 
the Homeric Hymn to Demeter; the names Pelarge and Telondes have a 
Samothracian ring about them, while Prometheus and Aitnaios seem to 
reflect the Lemnian cult.*? 

There is therefore nothing in Pausanias’ account which, after consider- 
ing the remains, does not ring true. But what he does not prepare us for is 
the wealth and variety of evidence from the site which, even in its imperfect 
state, has allowed us to try to reconstruct the history of the sanctuary and 
the nature of the cult. 


99 Schachter 1981-94: 2:88 note 7, 89 note 3, 94 note 5. 
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APPENDIX: CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY 
OF ARCHITECTURAL REMAINS 


The excavations 


There were two series of excavations at the Kabirion, separated by almost 
seventy years, the first in the winter of 1887/8 and the following spring, the 
second during the 1950s and 1960s. Preliminary summary reports were 
published of the first, and the first volume of what was intended to be the 
final publication appeared in 1940 (Wolters and Bruns 1940). Gerda Bruns, 
who had taken over the publication of the first volume and directed the 
later excavations, died before she could bring together the material for a 
complete and final publication, and it was left to others to bring out what 
she and her predecessors had excavated. A projected seventh volume was 
never published, leaving untouched the non-human terracotta figurines 
and the coins found on the site. The single most useful study of the site is 
the review of Heyder and Mallwitz 1978 by F. Cooper (Cooper 1982), who 
clarifies the change in alignment. Details of his analysis require revision 
following the subsequent publication of the pottery in Heimberg 1982 and 
Braun and Haevernick 1981. 


Architectural development 


Detailed explanations of the dating and sequences are given in Schachter 
1981-94: 2:74—88. Heyder and Mallwitz 1978 divided the history of the site 
into six periods (actually seven, because they split Period tv into Ίνα and 
1Vb). In Schachter 1981-94: 2 I divided it into ten periods, which, following 
Cooper, I put into two phases. For the present publication I have tried to 
avoid a rigid framework. I have retained the numbering system of Heyder 
and Mallwitz 1978, with one or two exceptions, and with the addition of 
numbers symbolizing the different stages in a building’s life, e.g. the Lower 
Tholos, number 12, appears as 12.1, 12.2, and so on. Overall the numbers 
given by the archaeologists to buildings and pieces of wall seem to follow 
the sequence in which they were discovered. 


Before the end of the sixth century BC 


M124 (wall inside 18). 
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Late sixthlearly fifth centuries BC 


Removed: M124. 

Added: P.1 (Sacrificial Pits, Phase 1); 12.1 (Lower Tholos, Phase 1); 18.1 
(Middle Tholos, Phase τ: perhaps the ναὸς καλός of Hansen 1983-9: 
1:330). 


Early Classical? 


Added: 28 (tholos adjoining 18); 29 (curved building, possibly apsidal, 
adjoining 18 (South Apsidal Building)); M125 (tholos east of 28/18/29). 


C. last quarter, fifth century BC 


Changed: 12.2 (Lower Tholos, Phase 2). 
Added: 2 (rectangular building north-east of 12). 


Classical? 


Changed: 18.2 (Middle Tholos, Phase 2). 


Late fourth century BC 


Removed: 29 (South Apsidal Building). 

Changed: 12.3 (Lower Tholos, Phase 3). 

Added: 7.1 (cavea, Phase 1); 17 (East Sacrificial Pits, ‘Upper Tholos’); 
WL16/17 (water pipes); 19.1 (conduit, Phase 1); 20.1 (Eastern Reservoir, 
Phase 1). 


Late fourth century BC? 


Added: 8 (North Rectangular Building); M35/46 (South Rectangular 
Building); 10 (North Apsidal Building). 


Late second quarter, third century BC 


Removed: 2 (Rectangular Building); 8 (North Rectangular Building); 
10 (North Apsidal Building); 18.2 (Middle Tholos, Phase 2); M125 
(tholos east of 28/18/29); wL16/17 (water pipes); possibly 28 (tholos 
adjoining 18). 
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Changed: 7.2 (cavea, Phase 2); 19.2 (conduit, Phase 2). 
Added: 3 (retaining wall); M57 (buttress wall); 16.1 (“Niche’, Phase τ); 
WL6/7 (water pipe). 


Late second quarter, third century BC? 


Changed: P.2 (Sacrificial Pits, Phase 2); 12.4 (Lower Tholos, Phase 4). 

Added: 1.1 (tholos: Anaktoron, Phase 1); 5.1 (Podium, Phase 1); 11.1 
(Entry Complex, Phase 1: perhaps the πρόθυρον of KH 1.27.4; the 
entry tokens published in Svoronos 1916/17: 114 and fig. 51 may be 
associated with this); D (rectangular building east of 11.1); 23 
(Southern Stoa). 


Late third century BC? 


Removed: M35/46 (South Rectangular Building); D (rectangular build- 
ing east of 11.1). 

Changed: 1.2 (Anaktoron, Phase 2); 16.2 (‘Niche’, Phase 2); 11.2 
(Entry Complex, Phase 2): M70/69/47/29/35a (Rectangular 
Building). 


First half of the second century BC? 


Removed: 12.4 (Lower Tholos, Phase 4). 

Changed: 16.3 (“Niche’, Phase 3); 20.2 (Eastern Reservoir, Phase 2). 

Added: 13.1 (Western Stoa); 26 (South-west Building); 24 (Western 
Reservoir: perhaps the δύτη referred to in /G vii.2477). 


Late second century BC? 


Removed: M70/69/47/29/35a (?Rectangular Building). 

Changed: 1.5 (Anaktoron, Phase 3); P.3 (Sacrificial Pits, Phase 3); 11.3 
(Entry Complex, Phase 3). 

Added: 4 (Colonnade); M2a/M2, M3/M3a (Southern Buildings). 


First century BC? 


Removed: 7.2 (cavea, Phase 2); M57 (buttress wall); M2a/M2, M3/M3a 
(Southern Buildings); wL6/7 (water pipe); 19.2 (conduit, Phase 2); 
20.2 (Eastern Reservoir, Phase 2); 4 (Colonnade). 
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Changed: 16.4 (Niche, Phase 4); 5.2 (Podium, Phase 2). 
Added: 6 (Roman cavea); 15 (cavea wall); 9 (Watch Room’); 21 
(Corridor); 14 (Stairway). 


Late first century AD? 


Changed: 1.4 (Anaktoron, Phase 4: possibly the ἀνάκτορον of SEG 
22.418); P.4 (Sacrificial Pits, Phase 4). 


Second half of the second century AD? 


Removed: 26 (South-west Building). 
Changed: 13.2 (Western Stoa, Phase 2: probably the οἶκοι of ADelr 25 
(1970 (1971)) A. 134.7). 


Late 
Added: 22 (Well); 25 (Tiled Floor). 


[= Greek Mysteries: The Archaeology and Ritual of Ancient Greek Secret Cults, 
ed. M. B. Cosmopoulos (London and New York 2003) 112-42.] 


CHAPTER 21 


The Mouseia of Thespiai: organization 
and development 


Although there is evidence for musical activity in the Vale of the Muses 
from the middle of the third century Bc, and perhaps earlier,’ it was not 
until the last third of that century that a regularly celebrated agon called the 
Mouseia began. As others before me have done, I shall focus on the 
developments in that period. 

In 1942 Michel Feyel reconstructed events” as follows: the Thespians, 
with the support of the Boiotian Koinon, approached Ptolemy IV and 
Arsinoe III and at least one other monarch, for support of a pentaeteric 
agon of dithyrambs, tragedies, and comedies (text no. 1). There was 
already in existence a pentaeteric Μουσεία (no. 12).* Soon after 


' See Appendix 3. * Feyel 1942a: 115-17. 
? Numbers in bold face refer to the texts presented in Appendix 1 (pp. 359-68). 

No. τ is a marble block, found at Panagia Zoodochou Pigis, between Neochori and (Palaio) 
Panagia; it is complete on the right and bottom, and contains three texts, all in a fragmentary state. It 
has been the practice to concentrate on the texts /Thesp 152 and 153, and to leave 154 aside. Indeed, 
Roesch presents the letters in this sequence, which is misleading. I have tried to overcome this by 
presenting the transcriptions in the order and position in which they appear on the stone. The copy 
by Jamot 1895: 329 gives an idea of the layout: on the upper left of the block is ZThesp 154 (the 
beginning and the left-hand side of the text are missing); on the upper right is ZThesp 152 
(the beginning and the right-hand side are missing); below 154 and 152 is /Thesp 153 (of which the 
left-hand side is missing). 

The beginning of line 3 of 153 can be fairly securely restored, and it extends the text c. twenty-five 
letters to the left of what survives. If, as seems likely, 153 began at the left hand margin, i.e. 
immediately below the beginning of 154, then there would have been space for about twenty-five 
letters in each line of the left-hand part of 154; on the other hand, the beginning of 153 could have been 
inset so as to centre it below 154 and 152, which would add space for about another ten letters in each 
line of 154. In either case there would be plenty of room for 154 to have been a fairly lengthy 
document. 

Text no. 12 is from a large stele containing land-lease documents — in the Boiotian dialect — on two 
surfaces, A being Thesp 54 and B 55. It is not certain which text is earlier. 

IThesp 54: Lines 1-11 are very fragmentary. Lines 12—23 list leases (to come into effect during the 
local archonship of Charopinos, the rental periods being forty, twenty, ten, and six years). The land 
leased is sacred land (of the Muses: see lines 33—4); lines 24-8 record a dedication in the archon year of 
Eudamos, by Louson (who had become — or been — priest to the Muses), to the Muses and the polis 
of 4,200 silver drachmas in perpetuity, the proceeds of which were to provide oxen for sacrifice at the 
thysia of the pentaeteric Mouseia (to give some idea of the income generated from this, a return along 
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approaching the royal courts, however, the Thespians changed their 
minds, and established a thymelic agon with five categories, which they 
undertook to have accepted as stephanitic and isopythic (nos. 2-5), 
retaining nevertheless, the other ‘thematitic’ categories, in particular the 
‘scenic’ ones. They then transcribed the entire dossier on to stone, with 
pride of place given to the three royal letters (no. 1) and the decree (no. 2), 
which was, in a sense, the charter of the reorganization. Feyel dated these 
events to 215—208 BC.° 

In 1987, Kent Rigsby, in an article about a decree of Haliartos which 
mentions the purchase of a sacrificial bull for the Mouseia (no. 9), argued 
that the expression ὅπως ἂν ὁ ἐνιαυτὸς μετατεθῆι ἐν ᾧ ὁ ἀγὼν γίνεται at 
column 1, lines 21-4 of no. 3 referred to the change from annual to 
quadrennial celebration, and dated this event in the 2305. He based this 
on the endowment by Louson son of Kapon, outgoing priest of the Muses, 
of a fund to provide for buying oxen for sacrifice at the pentaeteric Mouseia 


the lines of that from the lands bought with the endowment from the Ptolemies — /Thesp 62 (text 
no. 6) — would produce roughly 300 drachmas a year, or 1,200 drachmas per pentaeteris, enough to 
buy eight oxen at 150 drachmas each (the cost set aside at Haliartos for buying an ox for the Mouseia: 
see text no. 9)); lines 29-36 are excerpted from a decree ordaining that the legacy (of land) made to 
the Helikonian Muses by one Gorgouthos be inscribed on the same stele that bears the other 
endowments of lands to the Muses; the rest of the text (lines 37-58) is concerned with the rental of 
lands sacred to Hermes, for the provision of oil for anointing (this is presumably the land dedicated 
for the purpose in the 26ος by Philetairos son of Attalos of Pergamon: /Thesp 61. He also dedicated 
land to the Helikonian Muses — /7/esp 58-59-60 — and it is not impossible that these are the parcels 
whose rentals are listed in Il. 12-23 of this text). 

IThesp 55: This deals (except perhaps for the last two lines) with rentals of land consecrated to the 
Muses. First there is a list of rentals (to begin in the year of the archonship of Charopinos); there then 
follow conditions for the rental of a garden dedicated to the Muses by Sostratos. This rental (for a 
period of twenty years) is to begin in the year following the archonship of Nikon (whose successor 
apparently had not yet been elected). The annual rental for the garden is 121 drachmas, the total for all 
the land sacred to the Muses 591 drachmas. 

In his excellent analysis of ZThesp 54 and 55, J. D. Sosin points out that these texts comprise a 
dossier: Sosin 2001: 48. In other words, the different documents in them originated at different dates. 
Michel Feyel, indeed, distinguished the hands of three or four different stonemasons in [Thesp 54, all 
of which differ from the lettering in /Thesp 55: lines 1-23 of [Thesp 54 (using Roesch's numbering) are 
by one hand, 24-8 by a second, 29-36 by a third, the rest by a fourth (although there are similarities 
here with the lettering of lines 1-23): Feyel 1936b: 389-91. 

Text no. 2: [Thesp τος, inscribed on a block of marble similar to that carrying /Thesp 152-153-154, and 
therefore, according to Feyel 1942: 103, belonging to the same monument. Only the left-hand side of 
the text survives. The document is in the Boiotian dialect. 

Text no. 3: A large limestone block, from Agios Georgios in the Vale of the Muses; it is complete 
except for the bottom, and contains an inscription in two columns, /Thesp 156. 

Text no. 4: Another block of the same kind of limestone carries two texts in two columns, /Thesp 
156 bis on the left being what appears to be the end of /Thesp 156, and [76 157 on the right. 

Text no. 5: Another limestone block, from the Vale of the Muses; it is broken on all sides, and the 
text — [Thesp 158 (= [Ότορ. 306) — was inscribed by a hand different from that of nos. 3 and 4. 

5 Feyel 1942a: 117. 
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(no. 12). He assumed with Roesch and Feyel that this endowment dated 
about 230 or soon after.” 

In a major reassessment of the dossier published in 1996, Denis 
Knoepfler argued that the Mouseia had been reorganized as a pentaeteric 
agon in the mid-220s, that the approach to and donations from Ptolemy IV 
and Arsinoe III did not take place until some fifteen years after that date, 
and that the Thespians, having first obtained a favourable response from 
Ptolemy and Arsinoe in the matter of the dramatic 4gon, then asked them 
to accept the thymelic competition as stephanitic, and that it is this retro- 
active acceptance that is referred to in text no. 2.” He also argued that, 
concurrently with the thymelic agon, which was pentaeteric, there was an 
annual agon, which was essentially scenic, and that the celebration of both 
coincided every four years. Knoepfler's conclusions are now generally 
accepted, and indeed, it is almost certainly the case that the royal letters 
about the pentaeteric choral and dramatic agon (no. 1b-c) and the endow- 
ment that probably accompanied them (no. 6)'° followed the organization 
and reorganization of the thymelic Mouseia by several years. 

Since then, however, the publication of Paul Roesch's Les Inscriptions de 
Thespies (= IThesp) has made improved texts available. In addition, the 
dates of some of these documents have been revised. A new study of the 
dossier seems to be called for. 


* 


Feyel, Rigsby, and Knoepfler all concentrated on the reorganization or 
reorganizations of the Mouseia, paying no attention to the initial organiza- 
tion of the agon. I have divided the events into three stages: first, the 
organization of the agon; second, the elevation of certain competitions to 
stephanitic status; and third, the Ptolemaic endowment. 


First stage: formal institution of an agon 


The evidence for the first stage is to be found in the later documents 2 and 
3, which refer back to earlier events. 

Text no. 2 — a decree in the Boiotian dialect, either of the Boiotian 
Koinon or of the polis of Thespiai — refers to something that had happened 
in the past (lines 1 and 8) (os ἀρχᾶς, τῶν προγόνων) — and to earlier letters 


7 Rigsby 1987: 736-7. * Knoepfler 1996. ? Knoepfler 1996: 156. 
'? IThesp 62: A stele, from Barbaka (near the townsite of Thespiai), with a text in the Boiotian dialect. 
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from the [king] and queen (lines 8-9) ([γε]]γραμμένα πρότερ[ον - - - ]| ki 
τᾶς βασιλίσσ[ας]. 

Text πο. 3 is a decree by the Isthmian and Nemean technitai. It too refers 
to an earlier occasion: column 1, lines 26—8: καθὼς καὶ ἐν τοῖς ἔμπροσ[θ]εν 
χρόνοις, and, at greater length in the second column: 


It is decreed by the technitai . . . that they reply that in the past the technitai, 
accepting that the agon of the Muses was the shared responsibility of the 
polis of the Thespians and of themselves, exhibited their complete readiness 
by sacrificing together with them, by nominating a priest from among their 
members, by sending out #heoroi, by writing decrees, and by going on joint 
embassies concerning the agon to all the other Hellenes, in accordance with 
the request of the polis of the Thespians. (col. 2, ll. 9—28) 


Clearly the Isthmian and Nemean technitai had been closely involved from 
the start: they sent a priest — that is, an official representative — to take part 
in the celebration of the agon. 

I shall return later to the questions of the date of the first stage, and the 
range of competitions on offer. 


Second stage: elevation of five thymelic categories 
to stephanitic status 


At a later date the polis succeeded in having five thymelic categories — of 
auletes, aulodes, kitharists and kitharodes, and for epic poet — elevated to 
stephanitic status." The main texts are nos. 3, 4, and 5, which listed decrees 
concerning this. We have a large part of the first decree in the list, by the 
Isthmian and Nemean technitai (nos. 3 and 4a), the end of a decree by the 
Athenians (no. 4b), and an acceptance decree of an unnamed polis, perhaps 
Oropos (no. 5). The Athenian decree is given special status, appearing 
immediately after that of the technitai. 

The decree of the technitai (nos. 3—4a) relates that the agonothete 
Hierokles had transmitted decrees and a letter from the polis and the 
Boiotian Koinon, in which the technitai were asked to approve of the 
change in status; they were also asked to accept ὅπως | ἂν 6 ἐνιαυτὸς 
μετατεθῆι ἐν | ᾧ ὁ ἀγὼν γίνεται — ‘that the year in which the agon takes 
place should be changed” — and to join them in sending embassies con- 
cerning the polis’ request, as they had done in the past, as well as doing 
anything else that might be of use. Hierokles went on to remind the 


" [t is possible that the Thespians had asked for more than this, but settled for what their principal 
partners — the Isthmian and Nemean guild of technitai — were willing to accept. 
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technitai of their past good relations with the polis. To this the technitai 
replied with the decree, part of which I have already quoted, going on to 
announce to the Thespians that now too they were the first to accept the 
agon for the Muses as stephanitic. 

The Athenian decree (no. 4b) records the acceptance of three 
categories — for epic poets, aulodes, and auletes — as not only stephanitic, 
but also isopythic. Since the granting of isopythic status involves the 
expenditure of public funds, this must be a decree of the polis rather than 
of the guild of Athenian technitai, as some have thought.” 

As I have noted, Kent Rigsby, and presumably Denis Knoepfler, take the 
expression ὅπως | ἂν ὁ ἐνιαυτὸς μετατεθῆι ἐν | ᾧ ὁ ἀγὼν γίνεται to mean 
that the cycle of celebration should be changed, and, specifically, that the 
agon should become pentaeteric. However, in Thespian inscriptions, as 
elsewhere, ἐνιαυτός means no more than ‘calendar year’. The technitai were 
asked to approve the change of date in order to give the organizers — 
themselves included — time to circulate the request and collect 
acceptances. "^ 

Both the original institution of the agon and the later elevation of the 
thymelic competitions are referred to in text no. 2. The text has been 
heavily restored, but here I shall concentrate only on what actually survives, 
and on what can be restored with reasonable certainty. 

The purpose of no. 2 was to set up a procedure whereby people or groups 
were to be invited to accept the thymelic agon as stephanitic, and to accord 
certain privileges to the victors. The process described in text no. 3 — which 
records the agreement of the Isthmian and Nemean technitai to accept five 
thymelic categories as stephanitic — is one result of this decree. 

The expression τῦς νικώντεσσι — το the victors’ — in line 5 of no. 2 
invites the acceptance of Feyel’s restoration of lines 4 and 5 to include a 
request for the award of isopythic status, something only a state could 
grant, which is why, I assume, this part of the request does not figure in the 
decree of the technitai (no. 3). 

The results of this reorganization can be seen in nos. 7a and 7b.'* The 
first is a victors list from the local archonship of Philon and the federal 


7 Aneziri 2003: 274—5 and 2007: 69 note 11; Slater 2010: 273. 

? This is how Feyel took it: ‘Cela signifie, je pense, qu'au moment de la réorganisation, on a retardé le 
concours d'un an au moins’ (Feyel 19422: 116). 

^ [Thesp 161 (πα) and 163 (7b): two victors’ lists, inscribed on a limestone base (161) and plaque (163), 
apparently in the same or a similar hand. No. 161 is complete; the superscription and first two or 
three victors are missing from 163. No. 161 was found at Agia Trias in the Vale of the Muses. The 
find-spot of no. 163 is not recorded: it was copied by H. G. Lolling at the Museum of Erimokastro 
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archonship of Lykinos, that is, c. 209 Bc.” The agonothete is Ariston 
(holding office for the second time), whose name is followed by the 
names of the priest of the Muses — a Thespian — and of the priest sent by 
the technitai, then those of the local and federal archons. 

The actual list of victors is entitled οἱ νικήσαντες τὸν θυμελικόν — ‘the 
victors in the thymelic agon’. The victors are in exactly those categories 
accepted by the sechnitai for stephanitic status: epic poet, aulete, aulode, 
kitharist, kitharode. The list is complete, there being a blank space follow- 
ing the name of the kitharode. 

Text no. 7b, from which the superscription and the introductory 
competitions are missing, but which is complete at the end, has, in 
addition to the five categories listed in 7a, a victorious rhapsode, victor 
of the epinikia (the victorious kitharode), and one other (at the beginning), 
who might have been the victorious trumpeter or herald. The epic poet, 
aulete, aulode, kitharist, and kitharode are the same as those in text no. 7a. 
Both of these texts are lists of victors at the same celebration of the 
Mouseia, with text no. 7a being an excerpt from the complete list of 
victors. The victors in the non-stephanitic categories would have received 
their prizes in cash, while the stephanitic victors received either cash and a 
crown, or a crown of at least the same value as the cash prizes." 


(IG vii.1762), and subsequently by P. Jamot (Jamot 1895: 333-4, no. 7). It was later transferred to the 
Thebes Museum, where it was re-read by Paul Roesch. 

The victorious epic poet of 7a comes from Antioch; in 7b he is joined by one or two compatriots, 
and the ethnic is expanded to Ἀντιοχεὺς ἀπὸ Πυράμου. The conventional wisdom has long been 
that Antioch on the Pyramos was founded by Antiochos IV (r. 175—164): e.g. Jones 1971: 200; Keen 
and Fischer-Hansen 2004. However, as these texts show, it must have existed well before his reign. 
See Savalli-Lestrade 2006: 165-86, who concludes that Antioch on the Pyramos existed from c. 215/ 
204 to c. 158/150. 

Another victorious citizen of Antioch on the Pyramos, perhaps a herald, appears in a victors’ list, 
no doubt of the Basileia, in the archonship of Kapon of Thisbe: SEG 3.368, with Knoepfler 1988b: 
274 note 30 (SEG 38.384). Three of the surviving victors are Boiotoi, so that the text would date 
before 172 Bc and Kapon would have been the federal archon. Knoepfler identifies him with the 
federal archon in a proxeny decree dated by Paul Roesch (mainly on the basis of the lettering) c. 240— 
220 BC: Roesch 1965: 84-6 and SEG 23.291. LGPN dates him c. 245—230 BC (p. 225, s.v. Κάπων (2)), 
but dates Kapon of Thisbe c. 200—172 Bc (p. 226, s.v. Κάπων (19)), with a query as to his function. If 
the two men were identical, the dates must be revised; otherwise we might envisage two federal 
archons called Kapon, which is by no means impossible. 

For the date of Lykinos' federal archonship, see Knoepfler 1992: 426—7, no. 32, and Knoepfler 1996: 
158-9. 

In the days when there were only four stephanitic agons -- Olympia, Pythia, Nemea, and Isthmia — 
the crowns won were vegetal, and financial rewards, if any, were provided by the victor’s home city. 
But we are now in the latter part of the third century Bc, when there were many new agons styled 
'stephanitic'. In the case of the Mouseia, the Athenians agreed to accept three thymelic categories as 
isopythic (no. 4b). As noted in the text, this aspect of the reorganization, involving as it did a 
commitment to spend money, devolved upon the state that was to foot the bill, and that is why there 
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The purpose of issuing a separate list of stephanitic victors could have 
been to act as a guarantee to such states as had agreed to grant special 
isopythic status that the victors did in fact have a claim to it. The practice of 
inscribing separate lists of stephanitic victors continued until at least the 
first quarter of the first century ΒΟ: see nos. 10a and 10b." There is not 
enough evidence to say that such lists were issued for each celebration of 
the Mouseia. 

Text no. 7b is valuable for another reason, since it lists what must have 
been all the victors in that year’s Mouseia. The categories listed are all for 
solo artistes, that is, they are strictly speaking thymelic. The absence of any 
dramatic victors suggests that the Mouseia in its first and second stages 


is no mention of isopythic status in the decree of the zec/nitai (nos. 3-4a): see above, and note 12. 
The technitai, on the other hand, in agreeing to accept five thymelic categories as stephanitic, were 
concerned only with the status of the agon, not the cost of the prizes. A stephanitic victor’s home city 
might, indeed, agree to reward him for his achievement, but the actual crown — made of gold if given 
in full payment — was given to him by the city operating the agon. The agonothetic apologiai of the 
Sarapieia and the Delia — both as it happens from Tanagra — make it clear that a substantial part of 
the budget for these agons went to the fabrication of victors’ crowns in precious metal: 

Sarapieia: Calvet and Roesch 1966: 298-300, ll. 21-23 (SEG 25.501). 

Delia: Brélaz et al. 2007: 246, ll. 11—14 (SEG 57.452). 

Admittedly the Sarapieia were atypical, in that the agon was operated by a private corporation and 
not by the polis, but the template was that of a typical Hellenistic stephanitic agon, as the Delia text 
confirms. 

Elevation of an agon (or parts thereof) to stephanitic rank in the Hellenistic period was desirable 
for the host city because it meant that they could rely on (1) an official truce, that is, a period of 
unhindered travel for competitors — and probably #heoroi and unofficial visitors; (2) asylia for 
competitors; (3) a guaranteed time slot in the agonistic calendar; (4) an assured supply of compe- 
titors. Nos. 1, 2, and 3 would have been endorsed by the Delphic Amphiktyony, which also laid 
down sanctions against competitors who did not show. 

Stephanitic status was also an incentive to other states to send theoroi and/or sacrifices. As far as 
the competitors themselves were concerned, the prestige of winning a crown would have been more 
attractive than a mere bag of coins, especially if the crown was literally worth its weight in gold. 
Both nos. 10a and rob are the ends of victors’ lists. Text no. rob was transcribed at Baltsa — now 
Melissochori — to which it had been brought from Parapoungia — now Leuktra. Texts found at 
Parapoungia are — in so far as they can be identified — from Thespiai. The final category in this list 
was read by the original editor as κοομωοιδός. Since the preceding four victors are the same as those 
accepted as stephanitic, and since it is unusual — if not indeed unattested — for a victorious κωμωιδός 
to follow directly upon thymelic victors, I suggested some time ago — Schachter 1981-94: 2:172-3 — 
that the final victor was in fact a κιθαρωιδός, and that this text was the conclusion of a list of 
stephanitic thymelic victors. This suggestion was accepted by Paul Roesch and by Alessandra 
Manieri, although she attributes the list to the Theban Agrionia. If this is a list of the victors at 
the stephanitic-thymelic Mouseia, then it is clear evidence for the longevity of the special status 
granted to the five thymelic categories, for it dates to the (second quarter of the) first century Bc, and 
indeed as late as the first quarter of the first century aD we find οἵδε [ἐ]νίκων τὸν θυμελικόν heading 
the musical part of the mixed Erotideia Kaisareia Sebasteia Μουσεία (/Thesp 175 (Manieri 2009: 
Thes. 53)). This should be a salutary reminder that we are very much at the mercy, not only of what 
has or has not survived, but also of what may or may not have been inscribed in the first place. 
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contained only solo competitions, and that the dramatic categories — 
dithyramb, tragedy, comedy — were added only later. 


Third stage: institution of pentaeteric 
dramatic competitions 


The addition of dramatic competitions to the Mouseia must be connected 
with the approach to Ptolemy IV and Arsinoe III. They may well have been 
specifically targeted: for example, a fragmentary elegiac poem on a papyrus 
dated to the end of the third or beginning of the second century Bc — no. 11 — 
might have been part of an approach to Arsinoe on behalf of the Mouseia of 
Thespiai and the Charitesia of Orchomenos.”® 

The approach to them was successful. Not only did they accept the 
request — no. 1b-c — but they also followed it up with a substantial 
donation. Text no. 6 records, first, the donation by King P[tolemy son 
of Pto]|lemy and Queen Afrsinoe] — the restorations impose themselves — 
of a gift of money — in silver drachmas — from the proceeds of a consecrated 
fund (that is, not from the public purse);? second, a decree of the polis 
about the purchase of lands from these funds; third, the description of the 
rental arrangements, namely leases of fourteen years’ duration bringing in 
annual rents totalling 1,701 drachmas; fourth, that the date of the begin- 
ning of the leasing period is the year of the archonship of Philon.” Philon 
is the local archon in text no. 7a, in the same year as the federal archonship 
of Lykinos, that is, around 209 BC, as we have seen. 

Annual rents of 1,701 drachmas would give 6,804 drachmas over a 
pentaeteris, which would be enough — using the calculations made by 
William Slater — to cover the cost of a dramatic 4gon.” If Philon’s/ 


? Either or both of the works on the sanctuary and agon at Mount Helikon by the historians 
Nikokrates (FGrH/BN] 376) and Amphion of Thespiai (FGrH/ ΒΝ] 387) might have been part of 
a campaign to stimulate interest in the Mouseia in influential quarters. 

? On the problems of the public exchequer of Egypt at the time see Grainger 2010: 214—43, esp. 227-8. 

2° The first line of this text reads Θεο[ί. .]π|- - - - - | ἄρχοντος, which was originally restored as 
[ἐ]π[ὶ Φίλωνος]. However, the restoration is probably wrong, as Thespian dating practice in 
superscriptions of public documents is to give only the name of the archon in the genitive 
(see Knoepfler 1992: 426-7, no. 32). The name of the archon could have begun with a (Άπο-), 
e (Ἐπι-), or T. 

The original editor had identified the monarchs as Ptolemy II and Arsinoe II, but Maurice 
Holleaux proved that they were more likely to be Ptolemy IV and Arsinoe III: Holleaux 1938b: 116— 
20. As Joshua Sosin puts it, 'Holleaux applied his genius to it (i.e. the text)’: Sosin 200r: 51. 

* Slater 2010: 263: he estimates the costs of engaging Dionysiac artists at about 6,000 drachmas. There 
were, of course, additional costs — for entertainment, for example, and sacrifices. Some of these 
would have been borne by the agonothete himself, but most would have come from the global 
budget. 
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Lykinos’ year was around 209 Bc, then the earliest date at which enough 
money would have accumulated for a pentaeteric Mouseia would have 
been 204 BC or thereabouts.” 


On the frequency of celebration 


Both Denis Knoepfler and Kent Rigsby maintain that the Mouseia became 
pentaeteric when the thymelic competition was reorganized and accepted 
as stephanitic; Rigsby dated this to the 230s Bc," Knoepfler to the 
mid-220s. 

Rigsby’s argument depends in part on the date of the endowment by 
Louson son of Kapon (no. 12), * which he dated about 230 or soon after. 
Knoepfler lowered its date to between 220 and 210. In fact, Louson’s 
endowment was considerably later than this. 

Louson made his gift during the archonship of Eudamos. The archon 
Eudamos appears twice in text no. 8, which lists, on two sides of three 
pieces of the same block, a series of inventories of sacred objects, listed by 
archon years, and, where relevant, by the name of the agonothete. The 
lettering on both sides is slightly different, so that it is possible to assign 
each text to its appropriate side, given here as nos. 8a and 8b.” 


* [n 1961 I published a note in which I suggested that the bronze coins of Thespiai depicting the head 
of a woman on the obverse and a lyre within a wreath on the reverse were originally minted to 
commemorate the reorganization of the Mouseia, the woman being Arsinoe III in the guise of 
Arsinoe II, the coin being based on an Alexandrian gold original which Svoronos had dated 210 Bc: 
Schachter 1961. Since then, the dates of the Alexandrian coinage have been revised, and it is likely 
that the Alexandrian coins belong to an earlier year (although this would not affect the Thespian 
issue): Kyrielis 1975: 103-4. I also suggested that coins from Orchomenos with a similar device on the 
obverse might refer to an additional donation from Lagids to the funding of the Charitesia. The 
fragmentary elegiac poem Fr. 959 Supplementum Hellenisticum (text no. 11) makes this seem more 
likely. 

Noeske 2000: 243-5 (with excellent photographs in pl. 8: 1-2: Thespian coins; 3-4: Orchomenian 
coins; 5: Ptolemaic gold octodrachm) has dismissed this identification. As I understand it, his 
objection is that the Thespian coins (and the similar series from Orchomenos) are not sufficiently 
like the Alexandrian ones to justify my suggestion. In fact, the heads on these coins are a crude local 
copy of a sophisticated original, and it might be said that the sum of their parts is rather less than the 
whole. I stand by my original suggestion. 

The two issues are referred to by S. Psoma in Psoma 2008: 245-6. Philippe Guittet (Guittet 2012) 
identifies the female heads on the obverse of the Thespian and Orchomenian coins as Hera. He says 
nothing about the symbols on the reverse. 

Rigsby 1987: 736-7. 

This land-lease document records at least one other endowment for the Muses. As noted above (note 
4), the various endowments were inscribed in several hands, and constitute a dossier compiled over 
time rather than a record of contemporary transactions. 

Text πο. 8 (/Thesp 159—160) is reconstructed from three fragments. Blocks A and B are in the Thebes 
Museum, where Paul Roesch was able to revise the text. Block C, which also bears a Museum 
inventory number (no. 1925), has not to my knowledge been found: the reading depends entirely on 
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Eudamos is found in each list. One of his predecessors in no. 8b is Agon, 
who has been dated independently to the early years of the second century 


BC. It is therefore obvious that the archonship of Eudamos was even later 
than this." 


The net result is that Louson’s endowment cannot be associated with the 
institution of a pentaeteric agon in the 230s or 220s. 

Denis Knoepfler, as we have seen, argues that there was an annual — 
essentially scenic — agon, which coincided every four years with the 
stephanitic thymelic Mouseia. However, given the high cost of producing 


asqueeze taken by Paul Jamot. It, like Blocks A and B, was probably inscribed on both sides, but side 
2 has not been preserved. 

It was Michel Feyel (Feyel 1942a: 124, followed by Roesch in /75esp) who worked out the order in 
which the three fragments came: Block A is 196 mm thick, Block B 211 mm. Accordingly, he placed 
Block B below Block A. Block C, fragmentary though it is, contains the pair of the agonothete 
Heraklitos and the archon Eudamos, whose names come at the end of the reverse side of Block B 
(text no. 8b), which suggests that the original position of Block C was where Feyel and Roesch put it, 
namely at the bottom of [Thesp 159 (text no. 8a). 

It is likely that — in most cases at least — the archon years are not consecutive. For example, in 
IThesp 160 (no. 8b) the agonothesia of Archelaos, dated in the archonship of Pistoxenos (ll. 4—5), is 
followed by entries for at least four archon years, before the entry for the agonothesia of Heraklitos in 
the archonship of Eudamos. 

Even from the fragmentary state of the text, it is apparent that there are two completely different 
inventories. Aside from the fact that there were two masons' hands at work, the sum immediately 
preceding the agonothete Heraklitos in no. 8a (/Thesp 159 ©) is 90 (dr.), while the equivalent sum in 
no. 8b (776 160 B) is 1,100 (dr.) 

Pierre Frohlich (Fröhlich 2011: 194-205) interprets this text differently. He takes it to be an 
inventory of a single collection of objects, reprised at least in part by successive agonothetes. The 
individual entries, therefore, would not appear in chronological order. This makes it easier to accept 
the fact that the archon Agon (189/188) precedes the archon Eudamos, for whom Fróhlich accepts 
the date of 215. 

Agon's name was restored in Block B by Roesch on the basis of his revision of the text. Habicht 1987: 
91 dates Agon 189/188 Bc, cf. LGPN 11 s.v. Ἄγων (1) (c. 190 BC). 

Agon's archonship dates two decrees, the proxeny decree /Thesp 8, and [Thesp 30, a decree in 
honour of three Thespians who had served as external judges at Delphi. The proposer ofthe proxeny 
decree [Thesp 8 is Euxis son of Ariston, athlothete for the Muses in Year One of the Thespian 
magistrates’ list ([Thesp 84 = no. 13). This led Habicht to date /Thesp 84 to about 190 Bc as well 
(Habicht 1987: 91). However, Euxis' active career could well have covered a period of between 
twenty and thirty years, and the date of c. 210 Bc for /Thesp 84 favoured by Denis Knoepfler — 
Knoepfler 1992: 468, no. 98 — is plausible and, on balance, preferable. 

One of the agonothetes in IThesp 159 (text no. 8a), Kanas (159 B 10), has the same name as the 
agonothete of the victors’ list /Thesp 169, which is dated 146—95 Bc. The priest of the Muses in ZThesp 
169 is Euchoros son of Pharadas, who has the same name as that of the γραμματιστὰς ἱαρῶν in Year 
One of the magistrates’ list ([Thesp 84, lines 7-8). If the Kanas of /Thesp 159 and the Kanas of /Thesp 
169 were two different people, one would expect this to be noted in 169 (e.g. Κάνα τοῦ Μαντίου τοῦ 
δευτέρου); similarly, if Kanas of 159 and 169 were the same person, but serving for a second time, one 
would expect e.g. ἀγωνοθετοῦντος τὸ β Κάνα. 

Perhaps, therefore, the date of /Thesp 169 should be raised. It would also perhaps be useful to look 
more closely at the other victors’ lists attributed to the second half of the second century Bc, but this 
is not the place to do so. 
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a dramatic agon, it seems to me unlikely that the Thespians would have 
been able to afford this amount every year. ^ 

Knoepfler's argument relies in part on text no. 13, the Thespian magis- 
trates’ list, where among the magistrates elected to serve in Year One (that 
is, the year after the inscription of the text) there are an athlothete for the 
Muses and an agonothete of the Mouseia (the name of the latter is not 
inscribed), while among those elected for Year Two only an agonothete of 
the Mouseia appears. His explanation of this is that the athlothete was the 
one in charge of the annual Mouseia, and that his functions were taken 
over by the agonothete in Year Two, a year of the pentaeteric Mouseia. 

Paul Roesch, however, had explained the athlothete s presence by the fact 
that he did his work — i.e. the preparation of prizes — in the year preceding 
the celebration of the agon,” and that — as Knoepfler agrees — the reason 
there was no name inscribed for an agonothete was because there was to be 
no celebration of the pentaeteris in that year. 

I think that Roesch's interpretation of the functions of the Thespian 
athlothete is correct.” If we look at how the list of magistrates is drawn up, 
we see that the magistrates are grouped in accordance with their functions. 
The list for Year One begins with magistrates elected to serve at the federal 
capital at Onchestos. These are followed by purely local officers: first, 
representatives to other sanctuaries; then a group concerned with the 
financing of cult matters; then the committee in charge of the harbour at 
Kreusis; then the agonothete; then katoptai; then military magistrates; then 
those in charge of ensuring and obtaining food supplies; and then those 
charged with maintaining public order. The list for Year Two is much 
briefer, but follows the same pattern. 

Within this scheme, the arhlothete is to be found among those concerned 
with the financing of cults — the epimelete in charge of temples and his 
secretary, and the treasurer of sacred funds. This is where one would expect 
to find a magistrate whose duties were to see to the provision of prizes. 

The list of magistrates — text no. 13 — may also offer a clue to the 
frequency of celebration of the Mouseia at the time the list was made up. 
There are a number of cases in the list where no name was inscribed after 
the listing of the office. According to Roesch, this could have been because 


The money raised by the endowments recorded in /Thesp 54 and 55 (see above, note 4), would 
certainly not have been enough to cover the cost of the agon. No doubt there were other sources of 
income — the inventories no. 8a-8b are possibly two such — but the cost of putting on a thymelic 
competition would in itself have been substantial. 

Roesch 1965: 227-9. 

It might be worth noting that he is athlothete ‘for the Muses’ (τῆς Masons), not of the Mouseia. 
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the magistrate was not needed for that particular year, or because he still 
had not been chosen when the text was inscribed.*° 

Some time ago I suggested that the blank in Year One following the 
category ἀγων[ο]θέτας should be filled with the name of the agonothete 
given in Year Two, Ktesikleis son of Saon.” As I read it then, and suggest 
again now, the reason that the agonothete’s name was not inscribed in the list 
for Year One is that this list was inscribed in a year of the celebration of the 
Mouseia, but before the appointment of an agonothete for the next Mouseia. 
The Boiotian year began with the winter solstice, and this is when new 
magistrates may be expected to have taken office." There is evidence that 
the Mouseia were celebrated in Damatrios, the eleventh month of the year,? 
and it is therefore likely that the agonothete for the next cycle would not have 
been appointed until late in the year, after the list was inscribed, and that as a 
result a space was left for his name to be painted in later. The nomination of a 
new agonothete near or at the end of the term of a serving agonothete is attested 
at the Basileia of Lebadeia and the Delia of Delion; an agonothete could 
therefore have been elected well before the year in which he actually presided 
over the festival.** 

The situation then might have been as follows. During the year in which 
the magistrates for Year One were elected — ‘Year Zero’ — there was a 
celebration of the Mouseia, immediately after which a new agonothete was 
elected to enter into office in Year One. The athlothete of Year One would 
have been occupied with the preparation of prizes and related matters for the 
next celebration of the Mouseia, which would have occurred in Year Two. 

If that is the case, then it would follow that at this time the Mouseia were 
trieteric, and that the institution of the pentaeteric Mouseia must, there- 
fore, be connected with the approach to Ptolemy IV and Arsinoe III; and, 
as a matter of fact, the earliest indisputable references to any part of the 
Mouseia as pentaeteric are the two Lagid letters, nos. 1b and tc. 


A possible date for the first stage: the institution 
of a thymelic agon 


We know from the Haliartos decree (no. 9) that the Mouseia were being 
celebrated during the 220s. We have seen that texts 2 and 3 refer to an 


?? Roesch 1965: 12-14. * Schachter 1981-94: 2:153 note 1 (SEG 36.465). 
32 See, e.g., Roesch 1982: 33-4. [Thesp 177. 
34 Basileia: Feyel 1942a: 71-5; Schachter 1981-94: 3117-18: Frohlich 2004: 469; Manieri 2009: Leb. 11 
and 12. 
Delia: Brélaz et al. 2007: 282. 
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earlier stage in the development of the Μουσεία. Moreover, no. 2 
associates this with documents which had been written by a [king] 
and queen. 

It is clear, even from the mutilated state of no. 2, that it deals with the 
solicitation for a change in status of the thymelic agon to stephanitic 
status, that is, that it pre-dates the intervention of Ptolemy IV and 
Arsinoe III. It is also clear that it relies for support in part on earlier 
communications from a [king] and queen (lines 8-10). In other words, it 
does not refer to Ptolemy IV and Arsinoe III, but to the intervention of 
an earlier royal pair. 

Who would they have been? The answer, I believe, lies in the neglected 
document no. 1a, a royal letter, whose author is identified only as ‘another 
king’. Feyel suggested a Seleucid, as being the only plausible choice, since it 
could not have been Ptolemy IV and Arsinoe III, and indeed, if all three 
letters were written at roughly the same time, there would seem to be no 
alternative.” 

It is true that the three letters were inscribed at the same time, but it 
does not follow that they were written at the same time. What we have is 
a dossier, compiled from documents from different sources and different 
dates. This is not an abnormal procedure, and indeed Feyel, as I have 
noted, suggested that all the documents in the dossier were inscribed 
after the event. More recently Pachalis Paschidis has made the same 
point, namely that text no. ra is earlier than rb and τς." It is entirely 
possible that the first letter on the stone was actually written some years 
before the other two, on the occasion of the institution of the thymelic 
Mouseia. 

We should, therefore, be looking for a [king] and queen (no. 2) who 
were on their respective thrones during the 220s or before. The obvious 
choice would seem to be Ptolemy III Euergetes and Berenike. Feyel 
dismisses them as possibilities because of the Boiotians’ hostility towards 
them. However, they were not always hostile: Ptolemy III had close 
relations with the Achaian League, of whom he became the hegemon in 
245 BC. It was not until about 225 that he deserted the Achaians in favour of 
Kleomenes III of Sparta, a move which would certainly have alienated him 


5 Even though it is highly unlikely that Antiochos III, Ptolemy IV, and Arsinoe III would have shared 
joint, or even equal, billing in the years following the battle of Raphia, quite aside from the fact that 
Antiochos seems to have shown little interest in Greek mainland affairs at this period. On the Fourth 
Syrian War, see Grainger 2010: 195—218. 

36 Paschidis 2008: 315-19 (‘The Thespians put together a Ptolemaic dossier on the Mouseia, in 
chronological order’). 
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from the Boiotians, among others. But in 228 or 227 the Boiotians signed a 
treaty with the Achaian League, so we may assume that they were closely 
tied to them from then on, and probably even earlier." The upshot is that 
almost any date during the first half of the 220s would be appropriate for 
the original foundation of the thymelic Μοιρεία. 


Summary and conclusion 


What we have been dealing with is a process by which the polis of Thespiai, 
with support from the Boiotian federal government, and the backing of the 
Isthmian and Nemean zechnitai, organized and developed over a period of 
years a formally structured agon. *? 

It may be that the Thespians, although they would have liked to 
organize a full-scale musical and dramatic agon from the start, did not 
have the resources, or enough of them to bring the guild of technitai on 
side, and had to settle in the first instance for something more modest. ^^ 


? On Ptolemy III and the Achaian League, see Beyer-Rotthoff 1993: 90-195, esp. 93-5 and 143-50; 
Walbank 19842: 251-2 and 1984b: 463-4. The position of hegemon was, as Walbank puts it (1984a: 
252), 'probably an honorary post — despite the reference to leadership by land and sea — and one 
designed mainly to indicate gratitude for past, and the expectation of future, subsidies’. 

Syll? 519, a decree of the Achaian Koinon granting proxenia to eight hostages from Boiotia and 
two from (eastern) Phokis, has been seen as a reflection of an alliance between the Achaians and the 
Boiotians and Phokians (who had previously become allies of each other: /G ix.1.98), and dated to 
228/227: see Roesch 1982: 365-7 (SylL.? 519; cf. 359-64 on JG ix.1.98), and Knoepfler 2003: 87-90 and 
104 (for the date). 

# Tt is possible that two Boiotian proxeny decrees — of Tanagra and of Orchomenos — in honour of 
Sosibios might reflect diplomatic activity in Boiotia during the reign of Ptolemy III. See Appendix 2. 

?? See Appendix 4 for an overview of the various chronologies that have been proposed. 

4° The Mouseia were not the only Boiotian agon to be given formal status in the last third of the third 
century. The trieteric agon in honour of Dionysos Kadmeios at Thebes — the Agrionia — and the 
Ptoia at Akraiphia also appear for the first time. Both of the latter were the subject of decrees by the 
Delphic Amphiktyony, and one would expect that the organizers of the Mouseia, as well, would 
have referred the matter to Delphi. In fact, the decree of the Koinon of Dionysian Technitai of Ionia 
and the Hellespont /G xi.4.1136 + 1061 (Manieri 2009: Thes. 25), of c. 180—167 Bc refers to Pythian 
decrees for the Mouseia and the Agrionia (ll. 18-21). Cf. Schachter 1981-94: 2:170 (SEG 36.734). 

Both Kent Rigsby and Denis Knoepfler have suggested that a fragmentary amphiktyonic 
decree — CID 4.77 — which seems to deal with the award of #sylia to a Boiotian sanctuary could 


be attributed to the Μουσεία: Il. 5—8: [- - - - ἔδοξε τοῖς Ἀ]μφι[κτίοσι τὸ ἱερὸν τὸ ἐν (?) | [---- dou] 
λον εἶμ[εν - - - - | - - - - μηνὸς Θει]λουθίου ὡς [Βοιωτοὶ ἄγοντι ὡς δὲ | Δελφοὶ Ἰλαίου (?) - - - μηνὸ]ς 
ἱσταμένου"... 


Rigsby 1996: 75-6 πο. 6 (SEG 46.2263) — suggested tentatively that this decree could have been 
connected to the Agrionia; but, as he points out, one would expect that agon to have been celebrated 
in the spring during the Boiotian month Agrionios (March/April), not in high summer, 
Theilouthios falling roughly in June/July. As alternatives, he proposed the Mouseia or the 
Amphiareia. Knoepfler 1996: 167 (SEG 56.556) favours the Mouseia. 

The period of asylia is to begin or include the summer month Theilouthios. This decree was 
dated by its original editor in the fourth quarter of the third century. F. Lefèvre, in CID, proposed a 
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At some point after the institution of the thymelic Mouseia, that is, 
between the early 220s and the later 210s, perhaps not until after the 
upheavals caused by the Social War (220-217),*" they were able to persuade 
their partners to accept the elevation of at least five of the thymelic 
categories to stephanitic status. 

Later in the 210s, it was decided to make the agon pentaeteric and expand 
it to include dramatic agons, and approaches were made to possible donors, 
resulting in the receipt of an endowment from Ptolemy IV and Arsinoe III, 
in or about 210 Bc, for the funding of dramatic competitions. The first 
celebration of these newly expanded Mouseia would have been held in 
about 204 Bc. It was another quarter century or more before the theatre in 
the Vale of the Muses was given a permanent skene in stone.** Presumably, 
it took some time to amass the funds needed for this.” 

The structure that grew piecemeal over a period of about twenty years in 
the eighth and ninth decades of what we call the third century Bc endured 
for over a century.** 


date during the 220s. I am not certain that we can associate this document with the Mouseia. My 
hesitation stems from the fact that in /Thesp 177 (Manieri 2009: Thes. 43), a victors’ list from the 
middle or third quarter of the second century ap, the Mouseia were celebrated, not in high summer, 
but rather in mid-autumn (l. 3: μηνὶ Δαματρίῳ). Admittedly, this is a long time after the period 
under discussion here, but given the remarkable degree of conservatism that can be observed in the 
victors’ lists from the Hellenistic period into the second and and third centuries aD, it is not unlikely 
that the date of the agon would also have remained unaltered throughout that time. 

See for example Walbank 1984b: 473-81. 

Roux 1954: 36-8, and figs. 18-19 on p. 37. For the date Roux follows Feyel 1942a: 123—32, esp. 132: the 
remains are dated by masons’ marks, one of which — an alpha with broken cross bar — makes this 
contemporary with text no. 8a, which dates from well on in the first quarter of the second century 
Bc. Foundations were found of the proskenion and of the skene. The proskenion was 2.6 m deep, with 
a stylobate of 18.3 m. The foundations of the skene itself measured 22.2 m x 10.5 m, which is more or 
less the size of that at Delphi, if not slightly larger: Bommelaer 1991: pl. v (the foundations measure 
18 x 8 m). Spectators would have sat on temporary seating in the cavea, with perhaps a front row of 
stone seats for people of importance. Cf. the fragment of a marble seat published by De Ridder 1922: 
221, nO. 5. 

Perhaps the objects listed in the inventories of text no. 8 were eventually used to finance the 
construction of the skene. 

I have already mentioned evidence for the continued special status of the five stephanitic thymelic 
categories. Fragmentary victors lists from the second and early first centuries BC reveal the 
continued involvement of the Isthmian and Nemean technitai, who on two occasions we know of 
were joined by a purely local group: /Thesp 165, 166, 167, 169, 170, 171, 172. 

The victors' lists also show a remarkable continuity in the range and nature of musical and 
dramatic competitions. Although most victors' lists are incomplete, and I have not listed them here, 
two from the second half of the second century sc include victors in dramatic competitions (/Thesp 
167 and 168), while enough survives of another from the second quarter of the first century BC to 
show that the Mouseia at that time consisted of both thymelic and dramatic competitions (JThesp 
172; see also the roughly contemporary /Thesp 173). The prestige of the Μουσεία during this period is 
to be seen in the participation of members of the Ionian and Hellespontine guild of technitai 


41 
42 


4 


à 


44 
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Later still — after the upheavals of the Mithridatic Wars — things changed. 
Nonetheless, victors’ lists from the second half of the second century AD and 
later show the same combination of thymelic and dramatic competitions and 
the same degree of conservatism as the late Hellenistic ones.? It should be 
remembered that, after all, the organizers of the Mouseia over the centuries 
were able to rely on more than oral tradition: they had before them a full 
dossier, in which it was possible to trace the development of the agon from its 
beginnings, and which provided them with all the necessary precedents. We 
have only a small part of this dossier; they had all of it. 


* 


APPENDIX: SOURCES 


(1) IThesp 154-152-153 (Manieri 2009: Thes. 15) 


Marble block, the top and left-hand side missing. Found at Panagia 
Zoodochou Pigis, between Neochori and (Palaio) Panagia 


τα: 154 1b: 152 
[ κατὰ πεν]- 
Σ τε τῶν Oso- ταετηρ[ί]δα αὐλητῶν κ[α]ὶ τραγωιδ[ῶν] kali] ωμωδῶ[ν] 
πιέων ἀ]εὶ προτεθειµε- καὶ συντί]θ[η]μι Θε..... at Συρακοσίωι π[ε]μπομέ[νωι] 
τῶι κοινῶι | Βοιωτῶν yapi- ὑπὸ τ[οῦ ἀ]δελ[φοῦ EX 
4 ζεσθαι. ἀποδεδέγμ]εθα τὸν ἀγῶ- το....... ΤΗΝΑΓ ο ν E ΕΙΣ 
να το]ῖς ὑφ' ἡμᾶς  Aglulaplelro 
ἐπιμ]ελήσασθαι εἰς πρεσβ[ε]υ[τ------ ca. 16------ προ]αίρεσίν µου õn- 
πάντα τὰ ΕΝ λῷσαι.!....... ΣΝ.ΕΠ.... Α [ε]ἰς τὸ [λ]οιπόὸ[ν] 
8 δ]ὲ αὐτοὺς ἐπιμε- καὶ ὑμῖν καὶ τοῖς [ἄ]λλοις [Ἕλ]λησιν [τ]οῖςΤ...Π... τοι 
λ ]v δὲ τούτων ... . ἡμῶν εὔνο[ι - - NH.QX συντη- 
Ἔρρω]σθε. vac. ροῦσι φανερὰν ποιεῖν [ Ἔρρω]σθε. vac. 
IC: 153 
Βασιλεὺς — - - - - Θεσπιέων] τῆι πόλει χαἱρειν. ^A μὲν ἐγράφη παρὰ τῆς ἀδελφῆς 
συν]τίθησι eis τὸν κατὰ πενταετηρίδα συντελού- 
μενον Ug ὑμῶν ἀγῶνα ταῖς Ἑλικω]νίασιν Μούσαις αὐλητῶν καὶ τραγωιδῶν 
4. [Kol κωμωιδῶν ]ns συνήσετε ἐπιστολῆς: ἵνα δὲ εἰδῆτε ἐν H... v 


(Manieri 2009: Thes. ας) and the participation of Telasias of Troizen and Athens as #heoros (Manieri 
2009: Thes. 26; IG 22.971). 

55 [Thesp 177 to 180. Individual categories come and go, and there is one occasion at least (/Thesp 175, 
first quarter of the first century AD) where the thymelic competitions are followed by athletic ones, 
but this appears to be a unique celebration of the combined Erotideia and Mouseia. A recently 
discovered fragment ofa victors' list — published by Fabienne Marchand in Schachter and Marchand 
2013: 287—92 — reverses the normal order of aulete and aulode. 
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[ πρεσ]βευτὰς Δαμάρετον καὶ Φιλαίνετον καὶ Εὐφρόνιο[ν] 
[ τ]ὴν καθ’ αὑτοὺς σπουδὴν καὶ προθυμίαν καλῶς 
[ ] vac. 


Date: 154 (230/225 BC); 152-153 (c. 210 BC). 


(2) IThesp 155 (Manieri 2009: Thes. 12) 
Marble block. 


ἐσς ἀρχᾶς αύτη ΠΕ .------------------------------- 
τᾶν Μωσάων, ἀλλὰ κὴ [ 
στεφανίταν' «fj παρκ[αλέμεν 
4 τὸν θουμελικὸν στε[φανίταν 
θι τῦς νικώντεσσι [ 
μένας: διαλέγεσθη [ 
ἐπιτελέσσωντι π[ 
8 τῶ(ν) προγόνων, ἐπιδι[ γε]- 
γραμμένα πρότερ[ον 
κὴ τᾶς βασιλίσσ[ας 
κὴ τὰ πὰρ τᾶς πόλ[ιος 
12 τ ἐκείνως: παρκαλ[έμεν 
θουσίαν Kt τὸν ἀγ[ῶνα 
vac. 


As restored by Feyel: 


τᾶν Μωσάων, ἀλλὰ KÌ [νιοῦν τίθειτι τὸν ἀγῶνα τὸν θουμελικὸν] 
στεφανίταν' Kt παρκ[αλέμεν AUTOS ὅπως ἀποδέχωνθη τὸν ἀγῶνα] 

4 τὸν θουμελικὸν στε[φανίταν ἰσοπούθιον, κὴ ὅπως τιμὰς δώων]- 
θι τῦς νικώντεσσι [τὰς TUS νικώντεσσι τὰ Πούθια εἰθισ]- 
μένας διαλέγεσθη [δὲ ἀκολούθως τῦς ἐν TH ψαφίσματι ὅπως] 
ἐπιτελέσσωντι π[άντα τὰ νομιδδόμενα ἀξίως αὐσαυτῶν τε KÀ] 

8 τῶ(ν) προγόνων, ἐπιδι[κνοῦντας τά τε ἀποκρίματα τὰ γε]- 
γραμμένα πρότερ[ον πὸθ ἅμε πὰρ τῶ βασιλεῖος Πτολεμήω (?)] 
κὴ τᾶς βασιλίσσ[ας Ἀρσινόας (2) Kt) τῷ βασιλεῖος - - - - - - - ] 

KÌ τὰ πὰρ τᾶς πόλ[ιος προγεγονότα φιλάνθρωπα πὸ]- 

12 T ἐκείνως: παρκαλ[έμεν δὲ AUTOS ὅπως πέμπωνθι ἐπὶ τὰν] 
θουσίαν Kt τὸν ἀγ[ῶνα θεαρὼς οὐπὲρ τᾶς πόλιος]. 

vac. 


Date: c. 225/220 or after 217 BC. 
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(3) IThesp 156 (Manieri 2009: Thes. το) 


Limestone block. Found at Agios Giorgios, Vale of the Muses. 


12 


τό 


ὁ θυμελικὸς ἀγὼν στεφανίτης πρῶτον ἐγένετο' (across the top) 


ἀγωνοθετοῦντος Ἱεροκλέος, Ἱερέως δὲ 


τῶν Μουσῶν Μνασίωνος, ἀπὸ δὲ 


τῶν τεχνιτῶν Αἰσχύλου, καὶ δόγμα- 


τα περὶ τοῦ ἀγῶνος τῶν Μουσείων 
Τεχνιτῶν' ἔδοξε τοῖς τεχνίταις 
τοῖς ἐξ Ἰσθμοῦ καὶ Νεμέας: ἐπειδὴ 
παραγενόμενος πρεσβευτὴς 
Ἱεροκλῆς παρὰ τῆς πόλεως Θεσ- 
πιέων καὶ τοῦ κοινοῦ τῶν Βοι- 
ωτῶν ψηφίσµατά τε ἀπέδω- 

κεν καὶ ἐπιστολὴν ἐν ἧι Taps- 
κάλει τοὺς τεχνίτας, τῆς 

πόλεως τῶν Θεσπιέων προ- 
κεχειρισμένης τὸν ἀγῶνα 

τὸν ἐν τῶι Ἑλικῶνι γινόμενον 
ταῖς Μούσαις στεφανίτην εἷ- 

vai τὸν θυμελικὸν τόν τε τῶν 
αὐλητῶν καὶ αὐλωιδῶν καὶ 


20 κιθαριστῶν καὶ κιθαρωιδῶν 


καὶ ἐπῶν ποιητῆι, καὶ ὅπως 
ἂν ὁ ἐνιαυτὸς μετατεθῆι ἐν 
ὧι ὁ ἀγὼν γίνεται, καὶ συνπρεσ- 


24 βεύσωσιν περὶ τούτων οὗ ἂν 


28 


παρακαλῆι ἢ πόλις fj τῶν Oso- 
πιέων, καθῶς καὶ ἐν τοῖς ἔμπροσ- 
[θ]εν χρόνοις, πράττωσι δὲ οἱ τε- 
[χνῖ]ται καὶ ἐὰν ἄλλο [τ]ι χρήσιμον 
[ἢ ἔνδ]οξον ε[ῖναι δόξηι] ἢ AIE 


Date: c. 225/220 or after 217 ΒΟ. 


[‘lepoKAfis λόγους ἐποιήσατο ἀκολούθως] 
(32) τοῖς ἐν τοῖς ψηφίσμασι γεγραμ- 
μένοις, ἐπέδειξε δὲ καὶ τὰ 
Α. ἐξ ἀρχῆς προγεγονότα φιλάνθρω- 
πα τῆι πόλει τῶν Θεσπιέων πρὸς 
(36) τοὺς τεχνίτας καὶ τοὺς τεχνί- 
τας πρὸς τὴν πόλιν τῶν Θεσ- 
8. πιέων' περὶ δ(ὴ) τούτων πάντων, 
ἀγαθῆι τύχηι, δεδόχθαι τοῖς 
(40) τεχνίταις ἐπαινέσαι μὲν τὴν 
πόλιν τῶν Θεσπιέων καὶ τὸ κοινὸν 
12 τῶν Βοιωτῶν ἐπὶ τῆι φιλοτιμίαι 
ἦι ἔχουσιν εἴς τε τὸ ἱερὸν τῶν 
(44) Μουσῶν καὶ τὸ κοινὸν τῶν τε- 
χνιτῶν' ἀποκρίνασθαι δὲ αὐτοῖς 
16 ὅτι καὶ πρότερον οἱ τεχνῖται, 
κοινὸν ὑπολαμβάνοντες 
(48) εἶναι τὸν ἀγῶνα τῶν Μουσῶν 
τῆι τε πόλει Θεσπιέων καὶ aú- 
20 τοῖς, τὴν πᾶσαν προθυμίαν 
ἐνεδείξαντο καὶ συνθύοντες 
(52) καὶ ἱερέα ἐξ αὑτῶν αἱρούμενοι 
καὶ θεωροὺς ἀποστέλλοντες 
24. καὶ ψηφίσματα γράφοντες καὶ 
συμπρεσβεύοντες περὶ τοῦ 
(56) ἀγῶνος καὶ πρὸς τοὺς λοιποὺς 
Ἕλληνας, καθὼς ἂν ἡ Tods παρ[α]- 
28 καλῆι τῶν Θεσπιέων’ ἐμφανί- 
ζειν δὲ αὐτοῖς ὅτι καὶ νῦν πρῶτοι 
(6ο) τὸν ἀγῶνα ταῖς Μούσαις στεφα- 
[νί]την ἀποδέχοντ[αι - - - - - - - - 


(4) IThesp 156 bis and 157 (Manieri 2009: Thes. τι) 


Limestone block. 


4a: 156 bis 


ΑΣΙΣ 


40: 157 
[-------------- ἀπεν]ενκ[εῖν ὅτι - - - - 
[----------- Ἀθ]ήνησιν ἀποδέχετα[τ] 


[τὸν ἀγῶνα] τὸν θυμελικὸν ὃν τίθησι[ν] 
4. [Ππ]όλις fj Θεσπιέων ταῖς Μούσαις [στε]- 
φανίτην ἰσοπύθιον' τὰ δὲ ἆθλα το[ῖς νικῶ]- 
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τ]αῖ[ς] Μούσαις σιν Ἀθηναίων τὰ Μουσεῖα ὑπά[ρχειν ὅσα] 
ΕΙΣ τὴν σπουδὴν καὶ τοῖς τὰ Πύθια νικῶσιν τ[οῖς τε] 
4 τον καὶ τὴν θυσί 8. ἐπῶν ποιηταῖς καὶ αὐλωιδοῖς [καὶ] 
[αν καὶ τὸν ἀγῶνα ἐπα]ύξειν' ἀποστέλ- τοῖς αὐληταῖς τοῖς τὰ Πύθ[ια νικῶσιν], 
[λειν ]καὶ θεωρίαν καὶ καθὰ ἀξιοῦσιν Βοιωτοὶ καὶ fj [πόλις f] 
Ν ἐπιμέλειαν κα- Θεσπιέων’ μ[ερί]ζειν δὲ εἰς ἕκασ[τον αὐ]- 
8 oiov εἶναι τῶι 12 τῶν καὶ πράττειν οἷς ἐκ τῶν νόμ[ων] 
τὰς θεὰς καὶ νῦν καὶ τῶν ψηφισμάτων προστέτακτα[1]- 
ας Ἱεροκλῆς. vac. ἀναγράψαι δὲ τόδε τὸ ψήφισμα. νας. 
vac vac. 


Date: c. 225/220 or after 217 BC. 


(5) IThesp 158 (Manieri 2009: Thes. 13) 
Fragment of limestone block. Found on Helikon. 


IANII 
Θεσπιει- 
τὸν μὲν δ[ῆμον 
4 ἄνδ]ρας δύο οἳ ἂν δ[ 
ναι, οἵτινες πα[ραγενό]- 
[μενοι εἰς τὸ iepó]v οἰκονομήσου[σι] 
μετ]ὰ τῶν ἄλλων τ[ 
8 τῆς παν]ηγύρεως τὰ γ 
ρα ταῖς Μούσ[αις' τὸν δὲ] 
[ταμίαν τ]ὸν ἐπὶ τῶν ἱε[ρῶν δοῦναι] 
[εἰς τὴν θυσί]αν ἑκατὸν δ[ραχμὰς καὶ] 
12 [ἐφόδιον] τὸ ἐκ τοῦ νό[μου 
ei]s τὸν λοι[πὸν χρόνον 
θεω]ροὺς 
NOY | 


Date: 230/225 BC, or c. 225/220 or after 217 BC. 


(6) IThesp 62. Marble stele 
Found at Barbaka (townsite). 


θεοῇ..]π[------ 
ἄρχοντος, βασιλεὺς Πτολεμῆος βασιλεῖος TTo- 
λεμῆω «fj βασίλισσα Ἀ[ρσινόα συνεσσαπέστι]- 
4 λαν ἐς τῶν καθιαρωμέν[ων τῆς Moons ? τεμενῶν] 
τὰς ποθόδως ἀργυρίων δραχ[μὰς 25,000 dr. . Ἔδοξε τῆ πό]- 
A οὕτ[ων] τῶν χρειμάτων γᾶ[ς ἱαρὰς ὠνεισάσθη] 
κὰτ τὸ ψάφισμα τῶ δάμω. ἀρχὰ ἐ[πὶ τᾶς γᾶς τᾶς ὦ]- 


12 


16 


20 


24 


28 
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vías Δάσυος Δασ[ύ]ω, Νικείας Κορρινά[δαο, Ἔμ]- 

μονος Ξενέαο, Σ]μύλος Νέωνος, Μνασ..... 

Δάσωνος. Πὰρ Μενίας Φαντείω, ἐν τῆ Ἀλ[οιῆ γᾶ] 

[κ]ὴ αὐλὰ σὺν τῆ ἐπικαρπίη᾽ βλέθρα 560 

δόρα 19 δραχμάων 22,000 dr." πλα[τίος]: 

Αὐτο[κ]ρά[τει]ς Ἀθανίαο, Πά[γ]ων Ἀ[γ]ασιθέ[ω], Ἰσ[μει]- 

νὸς (?) Εὐστρ[ότω, Θ]εομνάστα Λύσωνος, Εέ[λιξ........ .] 
Μνάσιππος Μνασίππω, Αὐτοκράτεις [....... . Παν]- 

[π]άρεις Μεν[ίου], Φιλοκράτεις Ἀπ[ολλοδώ]ρω, [Ν]εί- 

Knos [Φ]άνε[ιος, Θεο]μνάστη Κα[λλ]ισθένειο[ς]. 

Ἄλλαν γᾶν [π]ἀ[ρ] . . μοκρίτω ..... tile] ἐν τῆ Ἀλ[ο]ι[ῇ ... ... ]- 
or βλέθρα [125], δόρα [δ' δ]ρα[χμ]άων 2,800 dr. 

[π]λατίος: Ἕρ[μων] Ἕ[ρ]μ[ω]νος, [.]εμελ[.]εις 'O poAcoty [oo], 
Ἀγάθι[ππ]ος Καλλι«α»σ[θένε]ιος (2) vac. 

Ἐμισθώ[σατο τὰν ἱα]ρὰ[ν γ]ᾶν [τ]ὰν πὰρ Μενίας é[rea] 

[δέκα] πέτ[τ]αρα, τὸν [ἐνιαυ]τ[ό]ν ἕκαστον 1451 dr.. τὰ[ν δ᾽ ἐν τῇ] 
[Ἀ]λοιᾶ γᾶν τὰν π[ὰρ] ^^ [. . u ()]ο[κρί]τω Εέ[τ]εα δέκα [πέτταρα] 
[ἐ]μισθώ[σατ]ο Api . . ias Διο[...... » β]λέ[θ]ρο[ν ἕκ]αστον 

[21 dr.], πᾶσαν 2[50 dr., 1 ob.] τὸν ἐνιαυτόν. Ἄρχει τῷ χρόνω 

ὁ ἐνιαυτὸς ἐπὶ Φίλωνος ἄρχοντος. Κεφάλα[ι]ο[ν τῶ] 

ἐνιαυτῶ τᾶς μισθώσι[ο]ς 1701 dr., 1 ob.. 


Date: ς. 210 BC. 


Cf. [Thesp 19. Marble block. Found at Agia Trias, Vale of the Muses. 
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[----] ἄρχοντος, μεινὸς Πανάμω, 


Ἀριστοκλεῖς ἔλεξε δεδόχθη TU δάμυ προξένως εἶμεν 


[kh] εὐεργέτας τᾶς πόλιος Θεισπιέων Α[ὐτ]ό[μ]ᾳχον Μελίτω- 

vos Ἀλε]ξα[νδρ]εῖα xt) Διον[ύσι]ον Φιλοκράτεος κὴ Ἐπί[ν]οον Εὐνό- 
µ]ω Κανωπεῖας αὐτῦς (sic) Kt ἐγ[γ]όνως, κὴ εἶμεν αὐτῦς γᾶς x Fu- 
κίας ἔππασιν kf] ἀτέλειαν κὴ ἀσουλίαν κἡ πολέμω KT) ἰρά- 

νας ἐώσας ki [κ]ατὰ γᾶν κὴ κατὰ θάλατταν ki τὰ ἄλλα 

πάντ[α] καθάπερ Kt) τῦς ἄλλυς προξένυς KT εὐεργέτης. 


Date: late third century Bc. 


(7) IThesp 161 and 163 


za: 161 (Manieri 2009: Thes. 17) 


363 


Limestone base, in the form of triangular prism. Found at Agia Trias, Vale 
of the Muses. 


Ἀγωνοθετοῦντος TO β Api- 


[σ]τωνος, ἱερέως δὲ τ[ῶμ Μο]υσῶν 
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Ἀρίστωνος τοῦ Μό[νδων]ος, 
4 ἀπὸ δὲ τῶν τεχνιτ[ῶν ... κ]λέ- 
ous τοῦ [.. 6.. Jos, πυ[ρφοροῦν]τος 
Εὐδ[ά]μου τοῦ Λόμβακος, ἄρχοντος 
Φίλωνος, ἐν δὲ Ὀγχειστῶι Λυκίνο[υ], 
8 οἱ νικήσαντες (vac.) τὸν θυμελικόν' 
ποητὴς ἐπῶν 
Ἡλιόδωρος Ἡλιοδώρου Ἀντιοχεύς, 
αὐλητὴς 
12 Ἀριστοκλῆς Ἀριστοκλέους Βοιώτιος, 
αὐλωιδὸς 
Ἀγαθίας Ἀρμοδίου Ὀπούντιος, 
κιθαριστὴς 
τό [Φιλ]όξενος Ξένωνος Βοιώτιος, 
κιθ[α]ρωιδὸς 
Ἐπικράτης Εὐκράτου Βοιώτιος. 
(vac.) 


7b: 163 (Manieri 2009: Thes. 18) 
Limestone plaque. 
Σώφιλος Σωπά[τρου Ἀντιοχεὺς ἀπὸ Πυράμου())] 


ποιητὴς ἐπῷ[ν] 
Ἡλιόδωρος Ἡλιοδώρου Ἀντιοχεὺς ἀπὸ Πυράμου, 


4 ῥαψωιδὸς 
Ζηνόδοτος Σωπάτρου Ἀντιοχεὺς ἀπὸ Πυράμου, 
αὐλητὴς 
Ἀριστοκλῆς Ἀριστοκλέους Βοιώτιος, 
8 αὐλωιδὸς 
Ἀγαθίας Ἁρμοδίου Ὀπούντιος, 
κιθαριστὴς 
Φιλόξενος Ξένωνος Βοιώτιος, 
12 κιθαρωιδὸς 
Ἐπικράτης Εὐκράτου Βοιώτιος, 
ἐπινίκια 
[Ἐπικ]ράτης Εὐκράτου Βοιώ[τιος]. 
(vac.) 


Date: c. 209 BC. 
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(8) IThesp 159 and 160 (Manieri 2009: Thes. 22) 


Three fragments of the same block. 


8a: 159 (Side 1: front or back) 


8b: 160 (Side 2: opposite side) 


— A s4 dr. NAl------—--- 
τ]άλαντον l, μνῆ A------------ 


4 [Ἀ]ρχελάω ἀγωνοθετέ[οντος, 


Πιστοξένω ἄρχοντος - - - - - - - - - - - 
Ἄ]γωνος ἄρχοντος TI - - - - - - - 

.. σ]ουμμαχικῶ 100 dr. - - - - - - - - - 
8 [----- Ασουμμαχικῶ- --------- 
------ ωἄρχοντ[ος------------ 
------ ος ἄρχί[οντος- - - - - - - - - - - - 
σουμμ]αχικῶ----------------- 


12 


Block A 
[------------ ἀγω]νο[θ]έτας------- 
------------- 6 dr.----------- 
------ OXT------------ 
TE. O ἄλλα πλατέ[ος - - - - - - 
πλα]τέος 19 dr.- - - - - - - - - 
Block Β΄ 
-------------------------- ἄρχον]- 


νας. 
ὁ ἀγωνοθέτας ὁ ἐπὶ Ἀρισ[τ- - ἄρχοντος -N - -] 
Πολουκρατίδαο ἀνέγρίαψε-------------- 
ἃ παρέλαβε πὰρ τῶ ἀ[γωνοθέταο - N - τῶ - - ] 
ος τράπεσζαΚρατε[------------------ -] 
κράτειιος τάλ[α]ντον -------------- 


πλα]τέος 160 dr. 
ὀλκ]ὰ σουμμαχικῶ 230 dr. 
wv φιά[λα]ν πλατέος 28 dr., 3 ob. 


4 σο]υμμαχικῶ 520 dr." Δαμο- 


[- - - ἄρχοντος, σου]μμα[χ]ικῶ 625 dr. 
σουμμ]αχικῶ 660 dr.: ἐπὶ 

σ]ουμμαχικῶ 640 dr. 

8 πλ]ατέος 1100 dr." Ἡρακλίτω 
[ἀγωνοθετέοντος], Εὐδάμω ἄρχοντος 


φιάλα ὀλκὰ πλατέ[ος - - - - - - * ἄλλα πλατέος] ος ἄρχοντος φιά[λα - - -] 
98 dr. ἄλλα πλ[ατέος - -' ἄλλα πλατέος] σουμ]μαχικῶ 130 dr." ἄλ[λα] 
61 dr. vac. Κάναο ἀγων[οθετέοντος - - - - - - ] m ἄρχοντος φιάλ[α - - - - ] 
ἄλλα πλατέος 60 dr.- ---------------- ] Ω 
ἄλλα πλατέος $0 dr.- ---------------- ] 
[ἄ]λλα πλατέος -------------------- ] 
Block C 

ἄρχ[οντος---------------- ἀ]- 

[γ]ωνο[θε------------------ 

[Eu (Ο]μόνω ἄ[ρχοντος Q)- - - - - - - 

90 dr. vac. 


vac. Ἡρακλ[ίτω ἀγωνοθετέοντος], 
[Εὐ]δάμω ἄρ[χοντος- ----------- 


* See ‘Note on the text’, p. XVIII. 
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----- ος ἄρχοντος ------------ 
8 MAO vac. 


6 
Date: first quarter of the second century Bc.* 


(9) Rigsby 1987 (SEG 37.380) (Manieri 2009: Thes. 14) 


Lines 17-20: [κ]ὴ ἀποδόσθη βοῦν ὅστις παρασχέ[θ]ει π[ὸτ] 
TOS κατόπτας: δόμεν δὲ KT) ἀνάλ[ωμ]α [τὼς τα]- 
μίας δραχμάων ἑκατὸν πεντείκο[ν]- 
τα καθάπερ κὴ ἐν τὰ Μωσεῖα 


Date: c. 225 BC. 
(10) Stephanitic thymelic victors’ lists 


(toa)  IThesp 162 (Manieri 2009: Thes. 19) 
Fragment of unfluted marble column. 


ἰκ]ιθᾳριστὴ[ς] 
[Ἀπ]ολλωνίδης Ἀθηνα[ῖος], 
κιθαρωιδὸς 
4. Πλάτων Γραίου Ἐπιδάμ[νιος]. 
vac. f 


Date: c. end of the third century Bc. 


(rob) IThesp 164 (Manieri 2009: Theb. 11) 


Column, similar to the column bearing /Thesp 180 (Manieri 2009: Thes. 
49), which was found in the Vale of the Muses. Copied by Stamatakis at 
Baltsa, to which it had been brought from Leuktra (Parapoungia). 


ἐπῶν ποιητή[ς] 
[Ἀμεινί]ας Δαμοκλέους Θηβαῖος, 
αὐλητὴς 
4 Ἀπολλόδοτος Ἀπολλοδότου KH - - - -, 
αὐλωιδὸς 
Ῥόδιππος Ῥοδίππου Ἀργεῖος, 
κιθαριστὴς 
8 Διόδωρος Διοδώρου Φασηλίτης, 


16 Denis Knoepfler, in Bull. épigr. 2012.198: ‘une datation dans les années 190-170 semble actuellement 
la plus probable’. 
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κιθαρωιδὸς 
[... .Jos Εὐαλκίδου Ἀκαρνὰν ἀπὸ Θυρρεί[ου]. 
vac. 
(Line 9: κωμῳδός Skias; κιθαρωιδός Schachter, Roesch) 


Date: second quarter of the first century BC. 


(11) Anonymous, F 959 Supplementum Hellenisticum = PHeid 189 


Line 3: ] . αρσινοη 


Line 13: ] . . Ἑλικώνιον... [.]. [ 
Line 14: ] . . ἤρισα Θεσπιάδα[ι]ς 
Line 16:] . . v . ixopgireomrop ....[ 
Line 17: ] . οιρανος Όρχομεν . . [ 


(12) IThesp 54 
Stele inscribed on both sides. Lines 24-8: 


Εὐδάμω ἄρχοντος, Λούσων Κάπωνος ἱαρεὺς γεν[ό]μενος τῆς Moons 
ἀνέθεικε τῆς Moons KÀ τῆ πόλι ἀργυρίω δραχμὰ[ς] πετρακισχιλί- 
ας διακατίας ἱαρὰς εἶμεν τὸν πάντα χρόνον, ἀπὸ δὲ τᾶς ποθόδω 

τᾶς ἀφ᾽ οὕτω τῶ ἀργυρίω γινυμένας θύεσθη βοῦς ἐν τῆ θυσίη 

τῶν πεντεβετείρων Μωσείων. vac. 


Date: first quarter of the second century ΒΟ. 


(13) IThesp 84 


Limestone stele. List of Thespian magistrates for two years, including: 
To serve in Year 1: 


ναῶν «ων» ἐπιμελητὰς 

[Π]σμεινίας Χα[ρ]ικλεῖος' γ(ρ)αμμα(τισ)τὰς ἱαρῶ[ν Ε]ὔχ[ωρ]ος 
8 Φαράδαο' ἀεθλοθέτας Μώσης Εὔξε[ις] Ἀρ[ί]στω- 

νος’ ταμ[ί]ας ἱαρῶ[ν] Λουσίας Ἀμφίι)κράτεος' 

λιμέναρ[χυ] ἐν Κρεῦσ[ι]ν Εὐήνετος Εὐμάρωνος, 

Μικίνας Λουσίππω, Ἀντίοχος Ἀρίστωνος, Σάων 
12 Μνασίαο, Ἑρ[μ]ᾶς Κλεαίνω, Εὔδαμος Ἀσωποδώ- 

ρω, Εὐξέργων [Θε]οξένω: ἀγων[ο]θέτας Μωσ - 

εἶων vac." 


47 Schachter 1981-94: 2:153 note 1 (SEG 36.465) restores [Κτεσικλεῖς Σάωνος]. 
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To serve in Year 2: 


... AN . . ΑΙΩΝ [Ἀ]ντικράτεις Ἀθανίαο' ἱαρ[ο]μνά[μων Ἰ]σ[ο]- 
[κρά]τεις Μικίνναο: να[ῶν ἐ]πιμ[ε]λ[η]τ[ά]ς-------------- 
ΓΡ.1|.1|.Ρ|..Ν------------ OT -------------- . Φι]- 

72 [λ]ε[]νος Νικίαο, Θε[ά]γγελος Δ[ε]ξ[ι]κ[λεῖ]ος: λ[ι]μ[έ]ναρχυ Φίλ]ω]ν[.. .] 
.. A, Ἑρμᾶς Ἀριστονίκω, Σίλας A9[av ---]Λ.ΚΓ----------- 
Ko[s], Ἔμμονος Ε[ὐ]μαρείδαο’ vac. [ἀ]γωνοθέτας Μ[ω]σεί[ω]ν 
Κτε[σ]ικλεῖς Σάωνο[ς' 


α 
Β 
α 


APPENDIX 2 SOSIBIOS IN BOIOTIA 


Sosibios son of Dioskourides of Alexandria, was, in the reign of Ptolemy 
IV, to all intents and purposes the de facto ruler of the kingdom.** 
Before this, however, he had been an important figure in the court of 
Ptolemy IIL? in whose reign he was granted proxenia at Delos.”° A 
fragmentary text from Eretria has been restored as a proxeny decree in 
honour of Sosibios, which could be dated to the reign of either Ptolemy III 
or Ptolemy IV." 

Of the two Boiotian proxeny decrees for Sosibios, one, IG vii.so7 of 
Tanagra, has been dated c. 240—225, on the basis of letter forms, but a date 
within the 220s seems more likely”. JG vii.3166, a proxeny decree of 
Orchomenos, on the other hand, has been dated towards the end of the 
third century, within the reign of Ptolemy IV. However, the name of 
the archon in this document is given as Ἀριστοδάμω Μνασιγενείω, using 
the patronymic adjective, which went out of current use around the middle 
of the century. It survived into the 220s in dating formulae, and so it is 
possible that both this decree and the Tanagran one were passed during the 


48 Ameling 2008; Mooren 1985. 

3 Huss 2001: 458-9; Beyer-Rotthoff 1993: 272 note 38 (on p. 273). 

? IG xi.4.649: middle of the third century, the date established by Holleaux 1942, with L. Robert's 
supplementary note p. 51 note 2. 

Knoepfler 2001b: 327 (SEG 51.1119). 

C. 240-225 is the date accepted by LGPN 38, s.v., e.g., Εὐξίθιος. This dating is derived from the 
analysis of the scripts of six proxeny decrees (/G vii.504-9), all inscribed on the same stone, by Fossey 
1984, who dated the group 240/210. In her unpublished doctoral dissertation (1:186-90) Fabienne 
Marchand suggests the following relative dating: 504-505-506 and 508-509 during the 2305, 
followed not long after by 507, which itself antedated the Tanagran decree concerning the financing 
of a temple for Demeter and Kore, which Knoepfler 1986: 594 dated within the last decade of the 
third century. The best text of this document (based on readings by Paul Roesch and Léopold 
Migeotte) is given by Migeotte 1992: 75-6. A date in the 220s for /G vii.507 is therefore not unlikely. 
I am grateful to Dr Marchand for allowing me to cite her work. 
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reign of Ptolemy II.” It is, one might suppose, not likely that Sosibios 
would have absented himself much from Egypt during the reign of 
Ptolemy IV, or indeed the early years of his successor. 


APPENDIX 3 EARLIER COMPETITIONS 
According to Athenaios, Amphion of Thespiai, in the second book of his 


work Περὶ τοῦ ἐν Ἑλικῶνι Μουσείου (‘Concerning the Mouseion at 
Helikon’), wrote that there were performances — done with care — by boys 
at Helikon, adding to this an ‘ancient epigram’: ‘I danced among the Muses 
and also instructed the chorus of men; Anakos of Phigaleia was the aulete. lam 
Bakchiadas of Sikyon. This fair gift is meant for the goddesses of Sikyon.”* 

The epigram is conventionally dated to the fourth century Bc, although 
it could in fact have been composed at any time before the organization of 
the thymelic agon, as Lewis (1984) observes. He also notes that ‘this is 
clearly a dithyrambic victory dedication, in which Bacchiadas both pro- 
duced and joined the chorus’. 

A more securely dated allusion to choral competitions at Helikon is the 
epigram composed in honour of Pythokles son of Aristarchos of Hermione 
in the middle of the third century Bc. Among his victories are those at — 
presumably, festivals of — the Helikonian Muses and Dionysos Kadmeios.^? 
Pythokles figures in a number of inscriptions at Delphi: he served on three 
occasions that we know of as priest delegated by the technitai at the Soteria, 
and on one of these was the victorious leader of the men’s chorus.” 


9 Disappearance of patronymic adjectives: Feyel 1942a: 25-7 and 193-7. Survival: Vottéro 1987: 224. 

Vottéro carries the practice down to the end of the third century. However, two of the three items on his 

list date to c. 235-230 (IG vii.2809) and ?223 (IG vii.3180). The other — and the only one which might 

have belonged to the end of the century — is /G vii.3166, that is, the proxeny decree for Sosibios. 

Ath. 14.629a: Ἀμφίων δ᾽ ὁ Θεσπιεὺς ἐν δευτέρωι Περὶ τοῦ ἐν Ἑλικῶνι Μουσείου (FGrH/ BN] 378 ει 

(Manieri 2009: Thes. 2)) ἄγεσθαί φησι ἐν Ἑλικῶνι παίδων ὀρχήσεις μετὰ σπουδῆς, παρατιθέμενος 

ἀρχαῖον ἐπίγραμμα τόδε: 

Ἀμφότερ᾽ ὠρχεύμην τε καὶ ἐν Μώσαις ἐδίδασκον 
ἄνδρας: ὁ δ᾽ αὐλητὰς ἦν Ανακος Φιαλεύς. 
εἰμὶ δὲ Βακχιάδας Σικυώνιος. 7] ῥα θεοῖσι 
ταῖς Σικυῶνι καλὸν τοῦτ᾽ ἀπέκειτο γέρας. 
See Page 1981: 493-4 ΠΟ. CLXXI, ll. τ844--7. 

IG iv.682 (Manieri 2009: Thes. 7) = Nachtergael 1977: 429-30, no. 15 bis. 

56 Priest from the technitai: CID 4.31 = FD 3.4.356; CID 4.42 = FD 31.477; CID 4.45 = BCH 52 (1958) 
259. Victorious ἄ]νδρας ἡγεμών: CID 4.42 = FD 3.1.477 (the ethnic is restored, but the restoration is 
certain). Another possible victory at the Soteria: SEG 27.115 (2 bis) = FD 3.1.563 (where his name and 
that of his brother Pantakles — who set up the statue of Pythokles at Hermione which carries the 
epigram — were restored by Nachtergael 1977: 406, no. 2 bis). 

Pythokles was also made a proxenos of the Delphoi (SGDI 2.2602). 
It has been suggested that he was a member of the Isthmian and Nemean guild: Nachtergael 1977: 
321; cf. Aneziri 2003: 276-7. 


x 
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It is clear from these documents that dithyrambic competitions were 
conducted at the sanctuary of the Muses at least as early as the middle of the 
third century Bc. Normally such events were celebrated in honour of 
Dionysos, and there is no real reason why this should not have been the 
case here as well. The choregic monuments commemorating dithyrambic 
victories in honour of Dionysos at Orchomenos, ranging in date from late 
in the fourth century to late in the third or early in the second, may be 
comparable." At Helikon the Muses, and at Orchomenos the Charites, 
provided the setting for these performances. If this reading is correct, the 
local goddesses were not honoured with agons of their own until late in the 
third century for the Muses, and a little later for the Charites.™ 


APPENDIX 4 CHRONOLOGIES 


(1) Feyel 1942a: 88-132 


230—226 BC. 


12: bequest by Louson (in the archonship of Eudamos) of a fund to 
provide for the purchase of bulls for the pentaeteric Mouseia 


215-208 BC. Reorganization 


1b—c: letters from Ptolemy IV and Arsinoe III 
2-5: decrees concerning the reorganization 


(2) Knoepfler 1996 


Mid-220s: reorganization as pentaeteric agon 


3-5: decrees concerning the reorganization 

9: acceptance by Haliartos (before 225) 

cf. 12: bequest by Louson (in the archonship of Eudamos) of a fund to 
provide for the purchase of bulls for the pentaeteric Mouseia 


Late 210s: approach to Ptolemy IV and Arsinoe III 


1b-c: letters from Ptolemy IV and Arsinoe III 


57 Amandry and Spyropoulos 1974. %8 ΟΕ Schachter 1961: 69-70. 
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2: reference to acceptance by Ptolemy and Arsinoe of stephanitic 
thymelic agon 
6: Ptolemaic bequest 


(3) Schachter (all dates are approximate) 


First stage: 230—225: institution of thymelic Mouseia (?trieteric: cf. 13) 


τα: royal letter 

2: recollection — in the later decree concerning the reorganization of 
the thymelic agon — of an earlier occasion (ll. 1 and 9) and earlier 
royal communications (ll. 9-10) 

: recollection — in the later decree of the Isthmian and Nemean 
technitai — of an earlier occasion (col. 1, Il. 26-7, and col. 2, Il. 3-28) 

9: acceptance by Haliartos (before 225) 


2 


Second stage: 225+ or 217+: reorganization of agon (elevation of five 
thymelic categories to stephanitic and isopythic status) 


2: decree concerning the reorganization of the thymelic agon 

3-5: acceptance decrees by Isthmian and Nemean technitai, 
Athenians, ?Oropos 

7a—b: victors’ lists (c. 209); cf. 10 


Third stage: late 210s: institution of pentaeteric dramatic agon 


II: approach to Arsinoe III 

1b-c: letters from Ptolemy IV and Arsinoe III 

6: Ptolemaic bequest, its disposition, and rental of lands, to take effect 
in 209 


204: first possible date for pentaeteric dramatic Mouseia: early second 
century: archonship of Eudamos 


8a—b: inventories, in one of which Eudamos follows Agon (archon 
c. 189—188) 
12: bequest by Louson in archonship of Eudamos 


[= Poesia, musica e agoni nella Grecia antica: Atti del iv convegno interna- 
zionale di MOIXA, ed. D. Castaldo, F. G. Giannachi and A. Manieri = 
Rudiae 22—23: 1 (2011) 29-61 (originally a paper delivered at the Fourth 
International Meeting of MOIZA, at Lecce in 2010). An abstract of this 
article is given in SEG 60.522 (cf. Knoepfler 2014: 451-3, no. 201).] 


CHAPTER 22 


Tilphossa: the site and its cults 


In the Homeric Hymn to Apollo, the young god, on his way westward across 
Boiotia, stops at the spring Telphousa — or, to use its Boiotian form, 
Tilphossa — and selects it as the site for his temple. However, before he can 
do more than lay the foundations, the beautiful but crafty spring dissuades 
him with a tale of noise and distraction, and sends him off to Krisa. There he 
builds his temple, but then has to fight and kill a she-dragon. Afterwards, 
mindful of the trick played on him by Telphousa, he goes back, heaps rocks 
over the spring, and establishes an altar in his own honour. 

It is the purpose of this chapter first, to establish the location of 
Tilphossa, and second, to identify the deities associated with the place 
throughout antiquity. 

The spring Tilphossa issues from the foot of Mount Tilphossion, 
between Haliartos and Koroneia. Most modern travellers to Greece have 
identified it with the spring that emerges near the foot of Mount Petra 
(anc. Tilphossion), just by the Thebes—Livadia highway. A few have opted 
for the spring at Haghios Nikolaos, west of Vrastamites (Ipsilanti) in the 
uplands at the south-east base of the outspur consisting of Palaiothiva and 
Petra, which together comprised ancient Tilphossion.' 


* The Telphousa episodes: Homeric Hymn to Apollo 244-76 and 375-87. Literary analyses: Miller 1986: 
76-80 (first episode) and 88-91 (second episode); Fórstel 1979: 239-47. 

The name: I follow Pindar in using the Boiotian form Τίλφωσσα or Τιλφῶσσα fr. 198b (Ath. 2.15 
(41e)): μελιγαθὲς ἀμβρόσιον ὕδωρ | Τιλφώσσας ἀπὸ καλλικράνου (‘the divine water, sweet as honey, 
from the beautiful fountain, Tilphossa’). This is a participial form, and stands in relation to Τέλφουσα as 
does, for example, ἔχωσα to ἔχουσα. For the latter, see, for example, Blümel 1982: 221 § 236. 

Several etymologies have been proposed. The most sensible, which I follow, is given by Neumann 
1979, and cf. Neumann 1986: 45 note 3: from IE *dhelbh- (dig, gouge, hollow out). The root is used in 
other languages for geographical names, including those of watercourses. 

Others have derived the name from: 


(Ὁ σίλφη: Müller 1820: 480; at 148 note 3 Müller sees a common origin between Τιλφῶσ(σ)α/ 
θέλπουσα and Delphic Δελφοῦσα, which Neumann 1979 rejects. See below. 

(2) θάλπειν: Wüst 1956: 96, accepted by Dietrich 1965: τας (but θάλπειν means ‘to warm’, and 
the water of Tilphossa is notoriously cold). 
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The Haghios Nikolaos spring is more impressive than the Petra spring, 
and emerges from beneath a heap of rocks, whereas the Petra spring, at least 
in its modern form, surfaces some small distance from the base of Petra. 
The candidacy of the Haghios Nikolaos spring was championed by 
J. Fontenrose and P. Guillon, independently of each other. Guillon’s 
choice has been criticized by J. Ducat on two grounds: first, that there 
were no ancient remains at Haghios Nikolaos; and second, that Haghios 
Nikolaos cannot be said to be along the main east—west route through 
Boiotia. The argument from the absence of archaeological remains can no 
longer be sustained in the light of the late S. Lauffer’s report that he had 
found numerous ancient sherds which he attributed to a settlement, as well 
as traces of a support wall: he suggested that this wall was part of either a 
fortification or a sanctuary, possibly that of the Praxidikai (on which, see 
below). On the other hand, Ducat’s second point is well taken.” 

Although the matter must remain in suspense until some definitive 
evidence (an inscription would be desirable) turns up, a consideration of the 
arguments in favour of the Petra spring (including some which have not been 
used before) points towards its being the ancient Tilphossa: 


First, the Petra spring is situated between Haliartos and Alalkomenai, 
as the sources require: Pausanias describes the Mount Tilphousion 
and the spring Tilphousa as being about 50 stades from Haliartos, the 
next fixed point in his tour being Alalkomenai (9.33.1 and 9.33.5). 
According to Strabo, the spring Tilphossa flows beneath Mount 


(3  Hethite te-/e-pi-nu (son of a weather god): Riemschneider 1956: 21 and note 15, accepted by 
Kiechle 1963: 262 note 2; Burkert 1979: 127-8 is attracted but cautious. 


The manuscripts of the Homeric Hymn to Apollo show the results of some early etymologizing. At 
244, all save a correcting hand in F read δελφούσης rather than τελφούσης. The 8 recurs in all 
manuscripts save one (M) in lines 247, 256 and 276. However, its use is restricted to the initial 
Telphousa episode, and when the name occurs in the second, it is always with the t. See Neumann 
1979: 86. Accordingly Burkert 1979: 205 note 15 is incorrect when he states that ‘the Homeric hymn to 
Apollo writes Delphousa’. 

The mountain: on the mountain and the fortifications on it, see Pritchett 1985: 151-6; Fossey 1972; 
1988: 1.318; Fontenrose 1969: 126—7; Lauffer 1986: 82-6; Knauss 1987a: 46—7, with maps on pp. 44 
(Abb. 2.13) and 5ο (Abb. 2.15). 

The Petra spring: Knauss 19872: 46-8, with, in addition to the maps listed above, that on p. 53 
(Abb. 2.18); Lauffer 1986: 67-8, with Abb. 75 on p. 68; Wallace 1979: 145—6. Earlier references are 
conveniently given by Fontenrose 1969: 120-1 (with notes 2 and 5). 

The spring at Haghios Nikolaos: Guillon 19432: 2:105 and note 2 and see 196; Guillon 1948: 110 (on 
pl. xxix); Guillon 1963: 87 notes 114 and 115 (where for Ἡ. Giorgios’ read 'H. Nikolaos’); Fontenrose 
1969; Fürstel 1979: 465 note 651; Fossey 1988: 1:316 note 55 and 335, and 2:523. 

* Criticism of P. Guillon: Ducat 1964: 289, and see Pritchett 1985: 152-3. Ancient remains at Haghios 
Nikolaos: Lauffer 1986: 65-6. 
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Tilphossion, near Haliartos and Alalkomenai (9.2.27 (411)); the 
mountain is said to overhang Alalkomenai (9.2.36 (413)). 

Second, the Petra spring is by the main road: Teiresias is said to have 
drunk from Tilphousa καθ᾽ ὁδόν (‘by the road’) (Paus. 9.33.1). 

Third, the Petra spring is at the foot of Mount Tilphossion: see Strabo, 
cited above. 

Fourth, it is situated in an area large enough to serve as a convenient 
watering and resting place for large groups of travellers. This is 
required by both the Homeric Hymn to Apollo and the tradition of the 
flight of the Kadmeians: 


(a) Inthe Hymn to Apollo, the spring Telphousa presses upon Apollo her 
unsuitability as the site of an oracular sanctuary at which he and he 
alone would be the centre of attraction: πηµανέει o αἰεὶ κτύπος 
ἵππων ὠκειάων | ἀρδόμενοί τ᾽ οὐρῆες ἐμῶν ἱερῶν ἀπὸ πηγέων: | 
ἔνθά τις ἀνθρώπων βουλήσεται εἰσοράασθαι | ἅρματά T εὐποίητα 
καὶ ὠκυπόδων κτύπον ἵππων | ἢ νηόν τε μέγαν καὶ κτήματα πόλλ᾽ 
ἐνέοντα (262-6) (“The stomping of swift horses and the mules 
drinking from my springs will never stop annoying you; it is a place 
where people will prefer to see well-made chariots and hear the noise 
of swift-footed horses rather than behold a large temple, even if it is 
richly furnished’). 

(b) After the capture of Thebes by the Epigonoi, the Kadmeians fled 
westward and encamped at Tilphossion (and, according to Strabo, 
at Alalkomenai): it was on this occasion that Teiresias drank the 
waters of Tilphossa and died. 


One of the arguments used against the Petra spring has been the alleged 
shortage of space between the foot of the mountain and Lake Kopais. But this 
is to transpose back to antiquity the conditions that obtained in the nineteenth 
century AD, before the lake was drained. The discovery by T. G. Spyropoulos 
of a sanctuary site at the chapel of Haghios Joannis, some 400 metres west of 
the Petra spring, proves that the area which was secure from frequent flooding 
in antiquity was actually quite extensive. Furthermore, recent investigations 
into the ancient hydraulic works in the Kopais have shown that in antiquity 
the high water mark of the lake did not normally exceed 95 metres above sea 
level: the land at the base of Petra lies well above this line. 


Fifth, the Petra spring is not particularly impressive, and it is 
overshadowed by the mountain. This too is required by the sources. 
Fontenrose’s contention that the Haghios Nikolaos spring is 
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preferable because it is consistently more copious than the Petra 
spring does not take account of the evidence provided by our earliest 
source, the Homeric Hymn to Apollo. This seeks to explain in part why 
so petty a spring should be so important a place (it is, as a matter of 
fact, important because of its location on the high road, and not the 
other way about). Certainly the poet calls Telphousa a κρήνη 
Καλλίρροος (‘fair-flowing fountain’) (376, 380), but he then has the 
god proceed to bury the stream with a heaping of rocks, and make it 
ugly (ἤσχυνε: 387). We should therefore expect Tilphossa to be a 
relatively unimpressive spring, rising from the ground at the foot of 
the mountain, which is what the Petra spring is. 

Sixth, Tilphossa and Mount Tilphossion should be about 50 stades distant 
from Haliartos (Paus. 9.33.1). It is true that the distance between the 
Petra spring and the acropolis of Haliartos is considerably less than 5ο 
stades, but we must remember that Haliartos was destroyed by the 
Romans in 171 BC, and that the Roman settlement of Haliartos was 
based, not at the site of the old Greek town, but some distance to the 
east of it, about 50 stades away from the Petra spring.’ 


> Location of Tilphossion: in addition to the authors cited in the text, note that Ephoros, FGrH/BNJ 
70 Fls3 (Steph. Byz. s.v. τέλφουσα) located the mountain ἐν Ἀλαλκομενιάι (‘in the territory of 
Alalkomenai’). 

In the Homeric Hymn to Apollo, Apollo reaches Telphousa immediately after Haliartos (243-4: 
before this, his route had taken him from Onchestos to the Kephisos — which he crossed — to Okalee, 
and thence to Haliartos, an unusual route, which might suggest that Okalee was north of the river; 
perhaps it was Gla, which certainly fits the epithet πολύπυργος (‘many-towered’) — if this is the 
correct reading — given in line 242 to Okalee). After Telphousa, he lights upon the city of the 
hubristic Phlegyans (277-80; they dwell ἐν καλῆι βήσσηι Κηφισίδος ἐγγύθι λίμνης (‘a fair vale near 
lake Kephisis’): Lebadeia?). 

Death of Teiresias: Aristophanes of Boiotia, FGrH/BN] 379 F4 (Ath. 2.15 (41e); Eust., Od. 10.515); 
Diod. Sic. 4.67.1; Strabo 9.2.27 (411), 9.2.36 (413); Paus. 9.33.1; pseudo-Apollod. 3.7.3. Perhaps Pind. 
fr. 198b (quoted above, note 1) comes from this story. 

Fluctuations in the area and water level of Lake Kopais: see Knauss 1987: chap. 3 (pp. 80-94), and 
his summaries in Knauss 1986: 3—7 and 1987b: 3. Fontenrose 1969: 128 refers to the annual flooding of 
the lake as a point against the Petra spring. Perhaps he had in mind the testimony of Leake 1835: 137. 
See also Pritchett 1985: 153 note 20. 

Relative volumes of the Petra and Haghios Nikolaos springs: Fontenrose 1969: 121-2. Others, on 
the other hand (e.g., Frazer and Dodwell), refer to the copious waters of the Petra spring. It does 
rather depend on the season. 

Telphousa buried in a heap of rocks: ἐπὶ ῥίον ὦσεν ... πέτρηισι προχυτῆισιν, ἀπέκρυψεν δὲ 
ῥέεθρα (‘he piled a mountain over her in a shower of rocks, and hid away her springs) (Homeric 
Hymn to Apollo 382—3). 

ἤσχυνε: see Lexikon des frühgriechischen Epos, s.v. (‘hässlich machen’, ‘entstellen’). 

Destruction of Haliartos: the evidence is collected and discussed by Holleaux 19382. 

Roman Haliartos: the townsite itself was virtually abandoned after 171 Bc, Roman occupation 
there being restricted to a small area, perhaps a farm or a hamlet, under the late Empire: Snodgrass 
1985: 4; Bintliff and Snodgrass 19882: 61-5. 
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This should be enough to show that the Petra spring is an acceptable 
candidate for Tilphossa, aside from its being the obvious one. A considera- 
tion of the cults connected with Tilphossa may be useful at this point, to 
see if they throw any further light on the problem. 

The primordial deity of the place is Tilphossa, the spring. In the 
Homeric Hymn to Apollo she is beautiful but wrathful, and unwilling to 
share her glory with the young Apollo. Other early writers call her Erinys, 
under which name she was the mother of the Theban dragon (by Ares) and 
the horse Arion (by Poseidon). These myths may have little or nothing to 
do with her cult, but they do emphasize her importance and her early and 
everlasting connection with the place. Apollo may bury Tilphossa; he does 
not destroy her.* 

In fact, Apollo is not only an interloper, he is also a figure of secondary 
importance in the cult. He arrives, he announces his intention of building a 
temple, and immediately sets out its foundations. But later, after having 
defaced Tilphossa, he establishes, not a temple, but an altar in the grove 
near the spring (383-4). Perhaps this passage is intended to explain the 
existence of an altar of Apollo as a subordinate feature of a larger sanctuary 
devoted to Tilphossa. That the spring itself was held to possess unusual 
powers (mantic, one assumes) is clear from the story of Teiresias, who, it 
was said, died of drinking from it. I have elsewhere suggested that 
Tilphossa is one of a number of Boiotian oracular sanctuaries, mostly 


The Cambridge-Bradford team suggests that the population of Haliartos was relocated eastwards 
to the ‘city’ adjoining the sanctuary of Onchestos: Bintliff 1985: 65; Bintliffand Snodgrass 1988b: 178. 

This last site, labelled Σεϊντή Μαυροματίου by its excavator, was built, in my opinion, to house the 
administrative operations of the Boiotian Koinon, after the dissolution of which it would have served 
to shelter the people from Haliartos (remains found at the site range from the fourth century Bc to the 
Roman period): see Schachter 1981-94: 2:208 (bibliography) and 220-1 (comment). The account by 
Fossey 1988: 1:300-10, like most others, confuses the actual sanctuary site (at Sténi) and the building 
complex about a kilometre to the west. 

The distance between this complex and the Petra spring corresponds roughly to that between the 
Kabirion and the site of Thespiai. The latter are said by Pausanias to have been 50 stades apart 
(9.26.6). 

Kahrstedt 1954: 105 had already suggested looking some 10 stades to the east of old Haliartos. 
Tilphossa Erinys and Ares parents of the δράκων: Schol. Soph., Ant. 126. 

Erinys and Poseidon (as a horse) beget the horse Arion by the spring Tilphousa: Thebais fr. 8 
Bernabe (Schol. Homer, //. 23.346 and 347). See Matthews 1987 (on Antimachos' contribution to the 
story) and Schachter 1981-94: 2:222-4. Callim. fr. 652 (Schol. Lycoph., Alex. 1225), τὴν μὲν 6 γ᾽ 
ἐσπέρμηνεν Ἐρινύι Τιλφωσαίηι (‘He begat her on Erinys Tilphossaia’), is regarded as having used the 
Boiotian form of the name in telling the Arkadian version of the story (see Pfeiffer 1949: 434). This is 
possible: he apparently told both a Boiotian and an Arkadian version of the blinding of Teiresias 
(Hymn 5.57-136 and fr. 576 respectively). He was certainly familiar with the Haliartia and its 
traditions: to the above-mentioned add Aer. 2.84-92 (fr. 43). On the other hand, he may be 
transmitting a genuine Boiotian version of the story. 

See Vian 1963: 107-9 and Palaima 2009. 


+ 
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grouped around the edges of Lake Kopais, in which the cult complex 
consists of a goddess representing the mantic spring and a young male 
deity representing the mountain from which the spring issues. In most 
cases (the Ptoion, Tegyra, the Ismenion, Thourion, Tilphossa) the sanc- 
tuary was usurped by Apollo, with the partial demotion of the incumbents, 
but even where this happened, local interests kept the local deities alive (as 
at the Ptoion and at Tilphossa), while in one case (Trophonios at Lebadeia) 
the local tradition was so strong that Apollo could make little inroad. At 
Tilphossa the male deity is represented by Teiresias, whose monument was 
noticed by later writers in the immediate vicinity of the spring. Apollo 
virtually disappears after the Homeric Hymn, the only reference in later 
literature being a passage in Strabo. The geographer twice refers to the 
fountain Tilphossa at which (ἐφ᾽ fi) was the monument of Teiresias (9.2.27 
(410) and 9.2.36 (414)). On the first occasion he adds αὐτοῦ δὲ καὶ τὸ τοῦ 
Τιλφωσσίου Ἀπόλλωνος ἱερόν (“Here there is also the sanctuary of Apollo 
Tilphossios’). The vagueness of the reference (αὐτοῦ) suggests that Strabo, 
or rather his source (perhaps Apollodoros of Athens) wrote here, not 
necessarily about a real place, but rather about one that was required to 
be there by tradition (and we should note, incidentally, that Strabo writes 
of a sanctuary, not a temple: there is no evidence in the literature for a 
temple). The nearest thing to evidence for a continued cult of Apollo is a 
statue base from the excavations at the chapel of Haghios Joannis 
Prodromos, about 400 metres west of the Petra spring, which reads 
Ἀριστοκλεῖς Ἀθανὶς Ἀρτάμιδι (‘Aristokleis and Athanis, to Artemis’). 
T. G. Spyropoulos, the excavator, has in fact identified this site as the 
temple of Apollo Tilphossios. In this case, Delian, rather than Delphic, 
influence is more noticeable (which might partly explain Apollo’s annoy- 
ance, not to say hostility, in the Homeric Hymn) 


* Apollo announces his plans and sets out the foundations of a temple: Homeric Hymn to Apollo 247-55. 
Compare 287-95, the identical words applied to Krisa, but here they continue (295-7) with the 
placing of the λάινος οὐδός (‘stone floor’) by the sons of Erginos, Trophonios and Agamedes. Did 
Apollo borrow them from Tilphossa? They belong to the traditions of Orchomenos and Lebadeia. 

The oracular cult type: see Schachter 1967a. The monument of Teiresias: see above, note 3, with 
references to Diodoros of Sicily, Strabo, and Pausanias. The monument was hard by the spring. 

Plut., De Def. Or. 44 (4340) refers to an oracular sanctuary of Teiresias at Orchomenos which had 
lapsed in consequence of a plague. I wonder whether this refers to an oracle at Tilphossa. In its 
legendary traditions, at least as they were related in the second century Ap, Orchomenos claimed that 
the eponymous founders of Koroneia and Haliartos were the nephews of Athamas (Paus. 9.34.7—8). 
Incidentally, perhaps coincidentally, Paus. 9.34.1 notes that in his lifetime statues of the Charites, 
patron deities of Orchomenos, had been dedicated at the sanctuary of Athena ltonia. I have already 
noted above the possibility that Trophonios and Agamedes were originally involved with Tilphossa. 

Dedication to Artemis: SEG 27.74 = AAA 6 (1973) 385; ADelt 28 B' (1973 (1977)) 271; Michaud 1974: 
643; Teiresias Ε.76.62. E.78.43; Bull. épigr. 74.286, 78.218. The inscription is referred to by Fossey 1988: 
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On the other hand, a different explanation for Artemis’ presence here 
would be possible. Pausanias, immediately after referring to Mount 
Tilphousion, the spring Tilphousa, and the τάφος (‘grave’) of Teiresias 
πρὸς τῆι πηγῆι (‘by the spring’) (9.33.1), introduces a brief digression on 
Manto and Teiresias (9.33.2), after which (9.33.3) he resumes his narra- 
tive with Ἁλιαρτίοις δέ ἐστιν ἐν ὑπαίθρωι θεῶν ἱερὸν ἃς Πραξιδίκας 
καλοῦσιν ... ταύταις μέν ἐστι πρὸς τῶι ὄρει τῶι Τιλφουσίωι τὸ ἱερόν 
(‘In the territory of Haliartos there is a sanctuary in the open air, of the 
goddesses whom they call Praxidikai . . . their sanctuary is next to Mount 
Tilphousion’). It isa common device of his, after a digression, to resume 
the descriptive narrative as if there had been nothing in between. Various 
sites have been proposed for the open-air sanctuary of the Praxidikai, but 
there is nothing against its being near Tilphossa and on the main road, 
precisely at the site by the chapel of Haghios Joannis. 

According to Dionysios of Chalkis, whose date, while not firmly fixed, 
may have been in the region of the fourth century Bc, the three Praxidikai 
were daughters of Ogygos, and were named Alkomenia, Thelxineia (or 
Thelxinoia), and Aulis. Alkomenia calls to mind Alalkomeneis, epithet of 
Athena at the village of Alalkomenai near Tilphossion; Thelxineia/ 
Thelxinoia recalls epithets of Hera in Athens and Italy: Hera, it is to be 
remembered, had a connection with the neighbourhood of Alalkomenai, 
for it was here that the oak wood grew from which trees were cut for the 
Daidala of Plataia. The name of the third daughter, Aulis, takes us directly 
to Artemis, worshipped as Aulideia in Boiotia. This in turn takes me back 
to the Artemis whose statue was dedicated by Aristokleis and Athanis and 
found by the chapel of Haghios Joannis.° 


1:333, but he fails to identify the recipient (which is strange, given that Spyropoulos, who found the 
stone, provided a transcription in the only source Fossey quotes). He maintains (1:335 and 2:523) that 
the site is the sanctuary of Athena Alalkomeneis. For the location of this sanctuary, see Knauss 1987: 
42-68 (with plans and photographs), and 1987b: 4. 

T. G. Spyropoulos also found part of a marble statue which at one stage he suggested was from the 
cult image of Apollo: Spyropoulos 1973a: 5 (similar to the Sauroktonos); Spyropoulos 1973b: 271; 
Michaud 1974: 643. 

Delian influence in other Boiotian sanctuaries: at Delion, Orchomenos. Ptoion, Tegyra. See 

Schachter 1981-94: 1:44-7, 50, 60, 75 respectively. Others have already remarked on the apparent 
similarity of Telphousa’s response to Apollo and Delos’ reaction to Leto: for example. Miller 1986: 
76-9 (with references). 
Locations proposed for the sanctuary of the Praxidikai: Bursian 1862: 234 (‘in der Nahe’ of the spring; 
he put the temple of Apollo on the height above the Petra spring); Fontenrose 1969: 127 (We need 
not suppose that the Praxidikai’s sanctuary was close to Telphousa spring, but rather that it was 
situated near the base of the mountain well south of Haliartos’); Lauffer 1986: 65-6 (possibly near 
Haghios Nikolaos). 


a 
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We may now consider what the excavator identified as the temple of 
Apollo Tilphossios. North of the chapel were found three walls of a 
structure, namely its western, southern, and eastern walls. The southern 
wall survives in its entirety and measures 9.85 metres. Spyropoulos was 
able to excavate only 7.06 metres of the western wall, and 1.8 of the 
eastern one. In the middle of the area excavated (but nearer to the western 
wall) is a large round pit, 1.5 metres deep and 1.7 metres in diameter, full 
of ashes and cinders. If this is a temple, then the southern wall would have 
been one of its long walls, and the western and eastern walls the short 
ones. A short wall of at least 7.06 metres in length would give a temple of 
unusual, although to be sure not unheard-of, proportions. On the other 
hand, the enclosure of an open-air sanctuary, with a sunken bothros to 
accommodate offerings to deities by whom one swore oaths, might well 
have been conceived with such generous proportions. Furthermore, the 
remains indicate that the site was in use from the fourth century Bc to 
Roman times, which covers the time span between Dionysios of Chalkis 
and Pausanias. I would therefore suggest that the site excavated by 
Spyropoulos was not the temple of Apollo Tilphossios, but the sanctuary 
of the Praxidikai described by Pausanias.” 

These Praxidikai were, according to Dionysios, three in number. Boiotia 
abounds in such trinities, who wield strange powers over those who come 
within their sway, and who are all associated with a nearby spring. The 
Praxidikai might be seen to be connected with the Petra spring, that is, 
with Tilphossa. Another, more basic, connection with Tilphossa the 
goddess comes from the functional similarity of the Praxidikai with the 
Erinyes, and here we seem to have come full circle, and found a link 


Dionysios of Chalkis: FHG 1v p. 394 F3 (Phot., Lex./ Suda s.v. Πραξιδίκη). Schwartz 1905: probably 
not later than the fourth century Bc. 

Athena Alalkomeneis: Schachter 1981-94. 1:111—-14. For the location of the Alalkomeneion, see now 
above, note 5. 

Hera at Athens: Hesch. s.v. Θελξινία, LSCG 18.4 7-8 (Θελχινία); at Velia (2): SEG 26.1211 
(Θελξίνα). 

The Daidala: Schachter 1981-94: 1:244-50; the oak wood: Paus. 9.3.4, and cf. Plut., fr. 157.91-101 
(Euseb., Praep. Evang. 3 Prooem.). Artemis Aulideia: Schachter 1981-94: 1:94-8. 

Spyropoulos 1973c: 381-5 (with detailed measurements); Spyropoulos 1973b: 271; Spyropoulos 1973a: 
5; Michaud 1974: 643 (Soulinari). 

A photograph of the site as it appeared soon after excavation is given in each of the foregoing. 
More recent photographs are less helpful, as the site is overgrown: Papachatzis 1981: 210 fig. 254; 
Knauss 1987a: 58 Abb. 2.20 (bottom) (with accompanying text on pp. 56 and 59). 

T. G. Spyropoulos, and subsequent reporters, refer to the chapel as that of Haghios Joannis 
Prodromos. Fossey 1988: 1:333 and note 37 calls the saint Theologos. 
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between the primitive deity ofthe spring and her latest (as far as antiquity is 
concerned) descendants." 

My own reconstruction of the evolution of the cults at this site would 
then go as follows: First, the spring, deified as a goddess who protected — 
and as Greek gods so often did, also threatened — those who depended on 
her. As these people changed and shifted, other deities were added to the 
complex, namely the oracular grouping of nymph and male deity repre- 
sented by Teiresias, which in turn brought Apollo (and perhaps 
Artemis), and finally the trinity of goddesses represented by the 
Praxidikai. Throughout this, however, the basic character of the goddess 
of the spring persisted: a wrathful goddess, jealous of her powers, who 
could safely — if that is the word — be invoked to ensure the validity of an 
oath.” 


[= Cahiers des Études Anciennes 24 (1990) 333-40.] 


* Boiotian trinities: Schachter 1981-94: 1:141 (Charites), 2:155-6 (Muses), 199 (Treis Parthenoi). See 
also Schachter 1972: 17-18. 

Praxidikai and Erinyes: Dietrich 1965: 102-4; Fontenrose 1959: 429-30. 

? Tilphossa and her successors may usefully be compared to Poseidon at Onchestos. Both of these 
deities, the one guarding the pass into and out of the Kopais basin, the other guarding the halfway 
point along the major route across it, were to be feared and propitiated by passersby. See Palaima 
2009. 


CHAPTER 23 


A consultation of Trophonios (1G vii.4136) 


The text in question is inscribed between two others on a stone found at 
the sanctuary of Apollo Ptoios near Akraiphia in Boiotia.’ They were first 
published by Maurice Holleaux and later appeared as ZG vii.4135-7.” The 
stone is broken at top and bottom. M. Feyel judged that all three texts had 
been inscribed at the same time,’ P. Roesch that they may have been done 
by the same mason.* JG vii.4135 is the concluding part of a decree by 
the Delphic Amphiktyony, concerning the Ptoia. JG vii.4137 records the 
dedication of a sum of money to Apollo Ptoios in accordance with the 
terms of the will of a man from Larymna. /G vii.4135 is in koine, 4136 and 
4137 in the Boiotian dialect. The date is about 230—225 BC.’ 
IG vii.4136: 


Καλλικλείδας Λοκρὸς ἐσς Ὀπόεντος καταβὰς ἐν Τρεφώ- 

νιον ἀνάνγειλε Λεπάδειαν τδι Ai 161 Βασιλεῖι ἀνθέμεν 

KÌ τδι Τρεφωνίοι KT) Ἀκρήφια 161 Ἀπόλλωνι τδι Πτωίυ Kh uel 
4 ἀδικῖμεν μειδένα οὕτως. οὕτως δὲ ἀγιρέμεν ἀμφοτέ- 

ρῶς τὰ ἱαρὰ χρείματα κυνῆ ἐφ᾽ οὑγίη κατὰ πᾶσαν χώ- 


* P. Roesch (letter of 26 July 1983): ‘La pierre qui porte JG. vii.4135—37 est au musée de Thèbes où je l'ai 
estampée il y a plusieurs années.” 
^ Holleaux 1890: 19-33 no. το (Text A = 70 vii.4135, B = 4136, C = 4137). For bibliographies Schachter 
1981-94: 4:77, and add Roesch 1982: 232-5. 
? Cited by Guillon 1943a: 2:128 note 3 and 1943b: 87. 
* Roesch 1982: 232 (‘sans doute par le méme lapicide’). 
> Robert 1977: 208. The amphiktyonic decree, /G vii.4135, ordains (lines 16-17) that ἀναγράψαι δὲ τὸ 
ψήφισμα ἐν στήλαις Πτωϊοκλῆν Ποταμοδώρου (‘Ptoiokles son of Potamodoros is to inscribe the 
decree on stelai’). Holleaux 1892: 455 identified Ptoiokles with the Boiotian hieromnemon in the 
archonship of Kallias. Flacelière 1937: 405.1.35, 479.11.71, 504 dates Kallias ‘227-226 env’; Dinsmoor 
1939: 140 dates Kallias 224/223; Daux 1943: 44.K9, dates him ‘220? ou 224?’; Nachtergael 1977: 479-80 
dates him ‘221/0? 
H. Pomtow, in note ro to Syll.’ 635 (IG vii.4135), had doubted the identity of the two Ptoiokles, but 
see Feyel 19422: 146. Feyel (p. 147) follows Flaceliére and dates the reorganization of the Ptoia 228-226 
BC. Roesch 1982: 229 settles for 226—224 BC, although on p. 486 he dates Ptoiokles ‘220? 224? Robert’s 
compromise (230—225) seems prudent. 
For Ptoiokles see LGPN 38 s.v. Πτωϊοκλεῖς (4), where he is dated c. 228—221, citing Feyel 1942a and 
Lefèvre 1995: 198 no.76. 
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pav, KÌ τὸν ἀγῶνα iapov καταγγελλέμεν. ὅστις δέ κα τῶ 
Διὸς τῷ Βασιλεῖος ἐπιμελειθείει TH vad, τὸν στέφανον 
8 ὕσετη. 


(‘Kalliklidas, a Lokrian from Όρους, having gone down to 
Trephonios, has reported that you are to consecrate Lebadeia to Zeus 
Basileus and Trephonios and Akraiphia to Apollo Ptoios, and that 
none should do them wrong. They are to solicit the sacred funds 
together, for the common well-being, throughout every land, and are 
to proclaim the sacred agon. Whosoever has been in charge of the 
temple of Zeus Basileus, will win the crown.’)° 


Holleaux took the text to be a series of responses to a set of unrelated 
questions." This interpretation has not been seriously questioned.” I shall 
try to show that a different interpretation is also possible and that the 
responses and the questions that elicited them could have been closely 
related. 


Comments 


Line 1: Καλλικλίδας Λοκρὸς ἐς Ὀπόεντος 


According to Holleaux, Kalliklidas was an individual who happened to be 
consulting Trophonios on his own account. The towns of Lebadeia and 
Akraiphia took advantage of this to have him ask Trophonios some 


Holleaux 1890: 29 translated thus: ‘Kalliclidas, Locrien d'Oponte, étant descendu dans [l'antre de] 
Tréphonios, a rapporté les déclarations suivantes: — on consacrera [la ville de] Lébadée à Zeus 
Basileus et à Tréphonios et [la ville d'] Acraephiae à Apollon Ptoios; — nul ne causera aucun dommage 
à ceux-ci; — tous deux feront, par tout pays, au profit de la santé générale, une quête pour recueillir les 
fonds sacrés; — on déclarera sacrés les jeux; — celui qui prendra soin du temple de Zeus Basileus 
portera la couronne.” Note: ὕσετη, being middle, means ‘will win’ (‘remportera’), not (as with 
Holleaux), ‘will wear’ (‘portera’). 

His ‘questions probables’: (1) ‘Comment assurer aux villes de Lébadée et d’Acraephiae la protection 
des divinités locales?’ Reply, lines 1-4. 

(2) ‘Comment se procurera-t-on les sommes nécessaires pour subvenir au culte de Zeus Basileus, 
de Trophonios et d’Apollon Ptoios?’ Reply, lines 4-6. 

(3) ‘Faut-il déclarer sacrés les jeux?’ Reply, line 6. 

(4) ‘Quel ornement distinctif portera l'épiméléte du temple de Zeus Basileus? Reply, lines 6-8. 
Neither Dittenberger (Sy/.2 557) nor Pomtow (δγ//.3 635) has anything to say about the interpretation 
of the whole document. Ziehen 1906: 2.70, Étienne and Knoepfler 1976: 333, 340-2, and Roesch 1982: 
232-5 comment on the role of Kalliklidas. Sokolowski 1969: 73B describes /G vii.4136 as an ‘oracle de 
Trophonios au sujet de la consécration de Lébadée et d’Acréphie à leurs dieux respectifs’. He follows 
Pomtow in suggesting that the Ptoia might have been celebrated by both towns (in order to explain 
why they collected the money in common). This is incorrect. Nilsson 1956: 83 connects the 
inscription with the granting of asylia to Lebadeia and the temple of Zeus Basileus and the 
Ekecheria for the agon. 
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questions on their behalf. P. Roesch suggests that Kalliklidas was 
commissioned by the Boiotian Koinon to consult Trophonios on its 
behalf and on behalf of the two towns. R. Etienne and D. Knoepfler use 
the ethnikon to date the end of the period of Opountian adherence to the 
Koinon, and to confirm the date of the construction of the temple of 
Zeus Basileus.? 

There is a third possibility for Kalliklidas, that he was a paid consultant, 
like the man whom Mys was said to have hired to consult Trophonios for 
him.'^ Any of the three is possible, but if Kalliklidas was an agent of the 
Koinon, then the chances are slim that the questions he put were not 
related to each other. 


Lines 1-2: καταβὰς ἐν Τρεφώ]νιον 


This is the conventional term for describing a consultation of Trophonios." 


Lines 2-3: ἀνάνγειλε Λεπάδειαν Tô Ai τδι Βασιλεῖ ἀνθέμεν 
| «rj τι Τρεφωνίοι Kr) Ἀκρήφια τδι Ἀπόλλωνι τδι Πτωίυ 


This is the first of a series of indirect commands, of which the verbs are 
ἀνθέμεν, ἀδικῖμεν, ἀγιρέμεν, and καταγγελλέμεν. No subject is expressed 
for ἀνθέμεν; the obvious one is ‘you’. The subject of ἀδικῖμεν is µειδένα, that 
of ἁγιρέμεν is οὕτως. The subject of καταγγελλέμεν could be the same as 
that of ἀνθέμεν (as Holleaux took it). On the other hand, the syntax will 
allow οὕτως to be subject of both ἀγιρέμεν and καταγγελλέμεν. 

The oracle ordains the καθιέρωσις of the two towns to their patron 
deities. Each becomes ἱερά. Καθιέρωσις is a prerequisite to the granting of 
ἀσυλία, and in many cases a city is consecrated by the power that governs 
it.” In the case of Lebadeia and Akraiphia, the competent authority would 
be the Boiotian Koinon. If this is correct, then the subject of ἀνθέμεν — and 
the ultimate consultant of Trophonios — was the Boiotian Koinon. 


? Holleaux 1890: 30; Roesch 1982: 233; Étienne and Knoepfler 1976: 333, 340-2. "° Hdt. 8.134. 

" I give here only Classical and Hellenistic sources: Ar. Nub. 508: καταβαίνειν ὥσπερ εἰς Τροφωνίου 
(‘to descend as if to the oracle of Trophonios’); Hdt. 8.134: καταβῆναι παρὰ Τροφωνίου (‘to descend 
to the oracle of Trophonios’); /G vii.3055, |. 2 (my reconstruction, see Schachter 1981-94: 3:87): τὸ[ν 

Τρεφώ[νιον] κατα[βάντα] (‘having descended to Trephonios) Dikaiarchos fr. 13a-22 Wehrli: εἰς 

Τροφωνίου κατάβασις (‘descent to the oracle of Trophonios’). Semos of Delos, FGrH/BN] 396 rio: 
eis Τροφωνίου καταβάς (‘having descended to the oracle of Trophonios’). 

7 See Hermann 1965: 118-21, esp. 120-1. 
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Lines 3—4: uei | ἀδικῖμεν μειδένα οὕτως 


Οὕτως, here, as in the following sentence, refers to Λεπάδειαν and 
Ἀκρήφια, that is, to the people of the two towns, not the gods.” 

Compare lines 7-8 of the amphiktyonic decree, /G vii.4135: τὴν δὲ 
λοιπὴν χώ]ραν τὴν ἱερὰν τοῦ Ἀπόλλωνος τοῦ Πτωίου μὴ ἀδικεῖν μηδένα 
(‘no one is το violate the rest of the sacred territory of Apollo Ptoios’). It 
would seem, from the similarity of the wording, * that this part of the 
response recommends that steps be taken to obtain the status of ἀσυλία 
for the two towns or their sanctuaries or both. Whereas καθιέρωσις might 
be accorded by any competent body, the declaration of ἀσυλία was in 
most if not all cases made by an oracle — usually, but not always, Delphi.” 
Thus, this response by Trophonios envisages two steps: first, that the 
Koinon is to declare each town ἱερά, and second, that it is to recommend 
to Delphi that they be declared ἄσυλοι. The amphiktyonic decree JG 
vii.4135 is the result of this process as it applied to Akraiphia. Presumably 
a similar decree was passed concerning Lebadeia. At Akraiphia the grant 
of ἀσυλία seems to have applied only to the sanctuary of Apollo Ptoios 
and its territory, and only in relation to the agon, the Ptoia, and those 
who came to participate in it. At Lebadeia the project for which ἀσυλία 
was sought must have been the building of the massive temple of Zeus 
Basileus.'^ 

The oracle stipulates that Lebadeia be consecrated not only to Zeus 
Basileus, but also to Trophonios. Perhaps this is not significant; on the 
other hand, there may be a reason for linking the two major deities of 
the town together in this response. Normally, the two cults are distinct. 
At any rate, there is no evidence of any connection before the latter 
part of the third century Bc, and for most of the rest of antiquity they 
seem to go their separate ways. For a brief period, however, from late in 
the third and into the second century Bc, there is evidence that 
Trophonios and Zeus Basileus were worshipped together. In addition 
to IG vii.4136, there are three manumission records in which the 
slave is consecrated to both Zeus Basileus and Trophonios," and 
another inscription from late in the third century which could be 


2 As Holleaux 1890: 31 believed. — '* Noted by Roesch 1982: 235 note 143. 

5 Hermann 1965: 121-38; Schlesinger 1933: 65 note 4. 

1€ Compare what happened at Tenos, where the sanctuary of Poseidon was made ἄσυλον on the 
occasion of the reconstruction of the temple. See Hermann 1965: 122 note 157. 

7 IG vii.3080, 3081, 3083, of late in the third or early in the second century Bc. For the dates, see 
Albrecht 1978: 82-3. See note 21 below. 
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either a joint dedication or the earliest reference to Trophonios as Zeus 
Trophonios.™ 

It is not unusual for manumissions to be sworn before two or more gods, 
but there is usually some family connection, ? which is not the case with 
Zeus Basileus and Trophonios. Here the connection was not genealogical 
but physical. They were neighbours, at least in late antiquity, ^ and 
possibly even earlier. It may be that the master plan for the building of a 
new temple of Zeus Basileus included, within the precinct, a new oracular 
chasm for Trophonios. The temple was never finished but the chasm was, 
and the reason why the close connection between Zeus Basileus and 
Trophonios lasted for so short a time may simply be that it ended when 
serious work on the temple stopped.” 


Lines 4—6: οὕτως δὲ ἀγιρέμεν ἀμφοτέ]ρως τὰ ἱερὰ 
χρείµατα κυνῆ ἐφ᾽ ovyin κατὰ πᾶσαν χώ]ραν 


Antiochos III, with his queen Laodike, ἀνῆκε τὴ[ν] πόλιν καὶ τὴγ χώραν 
ἡμῶν [i.e. of Teos] ἱερὰν καὶ ἄσυλον καὶ ἀφορολό/γητον (‘allowed our 
polis and its territory to be sacred, “asylos” and free of taxation’). Here 
too the third step in the process has to do with money. The towns are to 
conduct an ἀγερμός”᾽ of funds for sacred purposes, which in the context 
would be the Ptoia at Akraiphia and the temple of Zeus Basileus at 
Lebadeia. 

The towns are to solicit the funds together (ἀμφοτέρως) and are to do so 
Kuv ἐφ᾽ οὐγίη, that is, ‘for’ or ‘on condition of the ‘common good 
health’** of ‘all’ or of ‘both’. It does not really matter whether it is ‘for’ 


18 IG vii.3090. On the front of the base of a statue: Ἵππων Ἐπινίκαν Νικίαο | Διὶ Τρεφωνίοι. The same 
stone carries the manumission records /G vii.3080 and 3081, and a later inscription, {6 vii.3103. On 
Zeus and Trophonios see Schachter 1981-94: 3:88—9. 

1 See, for example, Calderini 1908: 10-11, 113. 

*° See the Appendix, on the location of the oracle of Trophonios. 

^ Note the manumission record, JG vii.3085, sworn before Zeus Basileus alone. The inscription is in 
koine. 

^? Hermann 1965: lines 18-19; cf. lines 47-9: ἀφέντες τὴμ πόλιν καὶ τὴν χώραν ἱερὰν | καὶ ἄσυλον καὶ 
[π]αραλύσαντες ἡμᾶς τῶμ φόρων (‘allowing the polis and its territory to be sacred and “asylos” and 
exempting us from taxation’). 

5 See Ziehen 1906: 127, 302; Sokolowski 1969: no. 123; Vidman 1969: 252. 

%4 Ὑγίεια could be that of either a person or a body politic. Thus, public officials might be honoured 
for sacrifice they had performed ἐφ᾽ ὑγιείαι καὶ σωτηρίαι τῆς βουλῆς καὶ τοῦ δήμου (e.g. IG ii?. 661, 
668, 780, 949), and a state, when asked to accept the καθιέρωσις and ἀσυλία of a town or sanctuary, 
might issue its acceptance decree ἐπὶ ὑγιείαι καὶ σωτηρίαι of the two parties involved, those who 
asked for and those who granted the acceptance. 
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or ‘on condition of or whether it is ‘all’ or ‘both’. The important point is 
that the cities are both to solicit funds which will not be for their own 
exclusive use, but which they will have to share. How the money is to be 
shared, we are not told. 

The solicitation is to be conducted κατὰ πᾶσαν χώραν. Χώρα often 
refers to the ‘territory’ of a state, and the phrase might thus be rendered 
‘throughout the entire territory (of the two cities)’. However, there ought 
really to be a definite article to give this sense. As it stands, the phrase seems 
to mean ‘throughout every country’, that is, anywhere in the world. 

The only other context in which πᾶσα χώρα is found fits this meaning. 
This is in the different versions of the Aretalogy of Isis, where πᾶσα χώρα 
is synonymous with γαῖα πᾶσα καὶ πόντος and f| οἰκουμένη.” These 
documents, of which the earliest is of the first century BC, are based on 
an original in Egypt, for which a date as early as the first part of the third 
century BC has been proposed.” Akraiphia and Lebadeia would not have 
been the only Boiotian towns to solicit funds from outside Boiotia: the 
reorganization of the Thespian Mouseia was financed at least partly by 
foreign money." 

The ἀγερμός must have collected enough money to allow Lebadeia to 
start, or rather resume, work on the temple of Zeus Basileus,^ and 
Akraiphia to meet the expenses of the Ptoia.” 


Line 6: κὴ τὸν ἀγῶνα iapóv καταγγελλέμεν 


They -- that is, the Koinon or the towns -- are to publicize the agon. 
Καταγγέλλειν is one term used for this procedure, the καταγγελεύς 
being the messenger.” The agon in question is not named, but it was 


5 See Müller 1961: 19-21; Engelmann 1976: 97.41. 

26 See Müller 1961: 91. On the arrival of Egyptian cults in Boiotia, see Dunand 1973: 29-30; see also 
Chapter 19 (= Schachter 2007b). 

See Chapter 21 (= Schachter 2011). 

The building contract for the temple may reflect this. Étienne and Knoepfler 1976: 337-42, date this 
around 220 BC: in one of the fragments of the document — Wilhelm 1897 — the federal archon 
Andronikos is mentioned. His name appears on JG vii.214 (AN[.]PONIKOY: see Etienne and 
Knoepfler 1976: 301 note 132, on the reading), and he is dated 220 Bc by Etienne and Knoepfler. In 
his study of the building contract, Roux 1960: 175, 178 concluded that the works with which this 
document is concerned were begun after the construction had reached a fairly advanced stage (p. 175: 
‘reprises de travaux’). 

IG vii.4137 is not a result of the ἀγερμός. In the first place, it is a gift (a thank-offering) in the form of 
a legacy; in the second, it is given specifically to Apollo Ptoios. 

See Robert 1937: 428-9; Bull. épigr. 73.287 (the καταγγελεύς is ‘celui qui parcourt les villes en 
annonçant la célébration d’une fête”); Welles 1934: 342 s.v. καταγγέλλω. 
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certainly the Ptoia," and there is at least one acceptance decree resulting 
from this καταγγελία. 

The clause τὸν ἀγῶνα ἱαρὸν καταγγελλέμεν is, like others in this 
document, ambiguous. It can mean ‘to proclaim the sacred agon’ or ‘to 
proclaim that the agon is iapés’. The second would mean that the status of 
the agon was being fixed at a higher level than that of the common run. 
Indeed, documents relating to a later reorganization of the Ptoia make it 
clear that, at some earlier date, at least part of the agon had been classified as 
στεφανίτης.” However, the earliest example that I can find of the applica- 
tion of the term ἀγὼν ἱερός to anything outside the Periodos (i.e. Olympia, 
Pythia, Isthmia, and Nemea) comes from the first century Bc.** This usage 
is of course common enough under the Empire.” /G vii.4136 would be the 
earliest known case, by well over a century. 


Lines 6-8: ὅστις δέ κα τῶ | Διὸς τῶ Βασιλεῖος ἐπιμελειθείει 
τῶ ναῶ, τὸν στέφανον | ὕσετη 


At Thespiai, one of the magistrates of the polis was a ναῶν ἐπιμελητάς.΄. 
Presumably there was, or was to be, one in charge of the temple of Zeus 
Basileus at Lebadeia. On the expiry of his term of office τὸν στέφανον 
ὕσετη, he will, literally, ‘win the crown’. 

It was a normal practice to honour officials who had performed their 
duties exceptionally, or public benefactors, by awarding them a crown.’” 
This is what seems to be intended here — a reward for carrying out the 
work. Perhaps it was promised in advance as an incentive for volunteers to 
take on an onerous and otherwise thankless task. 


* This is the general opinion. It might, I suppose, be argued that the word ἀγῶνα in ZG vii.4136, which 
to an Akraiphian would mean the Ptoia, might, to a Lebadeian, mean the Basileia or Trophoneia. 
See note 38 below. 

E.g. the preamble to the acceptance decree by Thisbe: Akraiphia has sent a delegation to ask ὅπως 
ἀποδεξώμεθα καὶ συναύξωμεν κα]θὼς καὶ πρότερον τήν τε θυσίαν καὶ ἐκεχει]ρίαν καὶ ἀσφάλειαν καὶ 
τὸν ἀγῶνα τῶν Πτωίων | ὃν τίθησιν fj πόλις αὐτῶν κατὰ πενταετηρί[δα θυμελικὸν στεφανίτην τῶι 
Ἀπόλλωνι τῶι | Πτωίωι (‘that we accept and join in enhancing, as in the past, the sacrifice, sacred 
truce, security and the agon of the Ptoia, that is, the pentaeteric thymelic and stephanitic agon, which 
their polis celebrates in honour of Apollo Ptoios’) (IG vii.4139, ll. 5-10). Other documents in the 
dossier: /G vii.4138, 4142, 4144; BCH 44 (1920) 247.9. 

IG xii.8.190, from Samothrace, where one of the mystai is a man from Tralles, identified as 6 
καταγγελεὺς τοῦ ἱεροῦ καὶ στεφανίτου ἀγῶνος τῶν Πυθίων (‘he who proclaims the sacred and 
stephanitic agon of the Pythia"). Robert 1937: 428-9, who dates the stone (428: ‘d’après l'écriture"), 
sees this as a reference to the elevation of the Pythia of Tralles. 

See, for example, Ebert 1972: 250. 

IThesp 84, ll. 6 (ναῶν«ων» ἐπιμελητάς) and 70 (να[ῶν ἐ]πιμ[ε]λ[η]τ[ά]ς). See Roesch 1965: 201-2. 
See Blech 1982: 153-61; Henry 1983: 22-62. 
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Conclusion 


Kalliklidas of Opous consulted Trophonios on matters of interest to two 
Boiotian poleis, Lebadeia (the temple of Zeus Basileus) and Aknaiphia (the 
Ptoia). If we accept with Holleaux that the questions which Kalliklidas put 
were unconnected, then the matter can be left where it is. If, on the other 
hand, they were connected, then there must have been a single motive for 
asking them, and it ought to be possible to identify it. 

The first and last responses deal with the major cults of Lebadeia and 
Akraiphia. The first is concerned with καθιέρωσις and ἀσυλία, the last with 
the reasons for these acts. It is difficult to believe that these two responses 
are unrelated to each other. 

The central response deals with the collection of money by both towns 
for sacred purposes. Given the position of this response, it hardly seems 
necessary to go beyond Zeus Basileus (and Trophonios) and Apollo Ptoios 
to find recipients for the ἱαρὰ χρείµατα. It is surely no coincidence that the 
document immediately following /G vii.4136 records a gift of money to the 
sanctuary of Apollo Ptoios. As far as the temple of Zeus Basileus is 
concerned, the project eventually proved to be impossible to complete, 
nor can it have been easy to find people to take on the task (which would 
probably have involved anybody public-spirited enough to agree to be 
ἐπιμελητάς at considerable personal expense); the search for adequate 
funding must have been a major preoccupation. 

Another matter to be settled is who asked the questions and to whom the 
responses were directed. It was certainly not either of the two towns: the 
oracle refers to them in the third person (οὕτως twice), not in the second. 
They are the objects, not the subjects, of ἀνθέμεν. The questions were asked 
by a party interested in both of the towns, one moreover that had the 
authority to enact their καθιέρωσις. The obvious candidate is, as I have 
claimed above, the Boiotian Koinon. As it happens, the Koinon had an 
interest in both projects. It joined Akraiphia in operating the Ptoia,* and it 


5 JG vii.4135, IL. 12-16: the Amphiktyony confirms that κυρίους δ᾽ εἶναι οἰκονομοῦντας | τὰ κατὰ τὸ 
ἱερὸν τόν τε προφήτην καὶ τὸν ἱερέα τοῦ Ἀπόλλω[νος τοῦ Πτωίου καὶ τὴν πόλιν τῶν Ἀκραιφιέων 
καὶ τὸ κοινὸν | τῶν Βοιωτῶν καθὼς καὶ ἔνπροσθεν καὶ τὸν ἀγωνοθέτην | τὸν εἰρημένον ἐπὶ τὸν 
ἀγῶνα τῶν Πτωίων (‘those responsible for dealing with the matters connected with the sanctuary 
are the prophet and priest of Apollo Ptoios, the polis of the Akraiphians, the Koinon of the Boiotoi — 
as in the past — as well as whosoever has been designated as agonothete for the agon of the Ptoia’). 

IOrop. 304, ll. 6-7 (Oropos): representatives come from Akraiphia to the cities of Boiotia, and 
invite them συναύξειν τὴν θυσίαν τῶι Ἀπόλλωνι τῶι Πτωίωι καθάπερ τὸ | κοινὸν Βοιωτῶν καὶ fj 
πόλις τῶν Ἀκραιφιείων (το join in enhancing the sacrifice to Apollo Ptoios, in the same way as the 
Koinon of the Boiotoi and the polis of the Akraiphians do’). 
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enacted a ναοποϊκὸς νόμος to facilitate the construction of the temple of 
Zeus Basileus.?? 

There remains the matter of the occasion for the consultation of 
Trophonios. Was it simply a matter of form, a first step towards getting 
the projects under way? This is possible, but it is also possible that the 
Koinon turned to Trophonios for help rather than ratification. The tone of 
the second response is different from that of the others. Whereas these 
confer benefits on the cities — καθιέρωσις, καταγγελία, στεφάνωσις — the 
second reponse is less generous. It allows the cities to solicit funds, but 
stipulates that these are not to be for their private use but must be shared. 
The element of compulsion can hardly be accidental. Two independent 
poleis are told that they must both collect money, but not keep it for 
themselves. Although the order comes from Trophonios, it is not he who 
can enforce it. The only body with the authority to do this was the Boiotian 
Koinon, in which case the oracle is expressing the will of the Koinon.^" If a 


?? Roesch 1982: 290-2. This law is mentioned specifically in the building contract JG vii.3073, ll. 87—9: 
τὰ δὲ ἄλλα, ὅσα μὴ ἐν τῆι | συγγραφῆι γέγραπται, κατὰ τὸν κατοπτικὸν νόμον καὶ vo|omoikóv 
ἔστω (‘as for anything which has not been written in the contract, it is to be in accordance with the 
law(s) dealing with katoptai and naopoioï). One of the articles of this law must have dealt with the 
establishment of a college of naopoioi, modelled on the Delphic naopoioi, on whom see Roux 1979: 
95-120. 

One unforeseen result of the failure of Lebadeia to complete the temple of Zeus Basileus was that 

the college of naopoioi was never dissolved, because its work was never over. After the dissolution of 
the Koinon it remained the only federal organism still active, and, whenever, in the next two 
centuries or so, some concerted ‘pan-Boiotian’ action was required, it was the zaopoioi who did it, 
whether this meant directing the Basileia or the Pamboiotia, or trying to find somebody to under- 
take the expense of a trip to Rome to represent the Boiotians before Caligula. There was no federal 
archon and no federal capital. The zaopoioi seem to have met wherever there was a ‘federal’ festival, 
that is, at Lebadeia and Koroneia, and when their documents are dated, it is the secretary of the 
college who dates them. See Schachter 1978 and 1981-94: 11246. 
The implication of this is that the oracular response was prearranged. There is nothing particularly 
strange about this. Indeed, it is not necessary to go further afield than contemporary documents 
from Delphi and the Ptoion to find comparable occasions. Enquiries at Delphi for the granting of 
the right of asylum cannot have been subject to much uncertainty, nor can the directions of Apollo 
Ptoios to the Boiotian Koinon to set up tripods at various Boiotian sanctuaries. The question of 
whether or not at least some oracular responses at Delphi were prearranged has caused a certain 
amount of argument: on one side are Amandry 1950: 167-8, followed by Legrand 1951 and de la 
Coste Messelière 1950: 151-6; on the other are Flacelière 1950b and Roux 1976: 150 note 3. 

Presumably, if Kalliklidas was his own medium, he would have had some idea of how he wanted 
the answers to go. Perhaps, after the consultation, the priests asked him prepared questions of the 
λώϊον καὶ ἄμεινον type, which he answered in his own way, and which they subsequently turned 
into connected utterances. For the procedure, see Paus. 9.39.13: τὸν δὲ ἀναβάντα παρὰ τοῦ 
Τροφωνίου αὖθις οἱ ἱερεῖς καθίζουσιν ἐπὶ θρόνον Μνημοσύνης καλούμενον, κεῖται δὲ οὐ πόρρω 
τοῦ ἀδύτου, καθεσθέντα δὲ ἐνταῦθα ἀνερωτῶσιν ὁπόσα εἶδέ τε καὶ ἐπύθετο (“When one has come 
back up from the oracle of Trophonios the priests seat him on the so-called throne of Mnemosyne 
(memory), which is not far from the adyton, and when he has been seated there, they ask him about 
what he has seen and learned’). 
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superior body tells two of its constituent members to share the takings of a 
collection of funds, the reason may be that there had been a conflict 
of interest between the two members, each of which had a project for 
which money was needed. Rather than show favour to either, the Koinon 
supported both as far as it could and insisted that the ἀγερμός should be 
conducted for the benefit of all. 

If this reconstruction of events is right, Kalliklidas is more likely to have 
been an agent of the Koinon than a casual private consultant or employee 
of the sanctuary.* 


* 


APPENDIX: THE LOCATION OF THE ORACLE 
OF TROPHONIOS 


Two accounts of consultations of Trophonios include some topographical 
data: 


(1) Pausanias: 


9.39.2: κεκόσμηται μὲν δὴ τὰ ἄλλα σφίσιν fj πόλις ὁμοίως τοῖς Ἑλλήνων 
μάλιστα εὐδαίμοσι, διείργεται δὲ ἀπ᾽ αὐτῆς τὸ ἄλσος τοῦ Τροφωνίου 
(The polis has all the amenities of the most prosperous of the 
Hellenes; the grove of Trophonios is distinct from it’).*” 

9.39.9: ἔστι δὲ τὸ μαντεῖον ὑπὲρ τὸ ἄλσος ἐπὶ τοῦ ὄρους (‘the oracle is 
beyond the grove and on the mountain’). 

9.39.4: ἀναβᾶσι δὲ ἐπὶ τὸ μαντεῖον καὶ αὐτόθεν ἰοῦσιν ἐς τὸ πρόσω τοῦ 
ὄρους, Κόρης ἐστὶν «fj» καλουμένη θήρα καὶ Διὸς Βασιλέως ναός 
(‘when one has gone up το the oracle and gone beyond it on the 
mountain, there is the so-called hunting ground of Kore and the 
temple of Zeus Basileus’). 

Cf. 9.39.14: γράφω δὲ οὐκ ἀκοήν, ἀλλὰ ἑτέρους τε ἰδὼν καὶ αὐτὸς τῶι 
Τροφωνίωι χρησάμενος (‘I write not from hearsay, but having seen 
others and having consulted Trophonios myself). 


* He might have been an external arbitrator engaged for the occasion, who chose to frame his report in 
the guise of an oracular response, to take the edge off the injunction to share the proceeds. For 
federal arbitrations in Boiotia, see Roesch 1982: 397-8. See Étienne and Knoepfler 1976: 340-2 and 
Knoepfler 1992: 479.128. On the relations between Opountian Lokris and the Boiotian Koinon, see 
Etienne and Knoepfler 1976: 331-7. 

# Here and at 9.39.4 I follow the text as revised by Casevitz 1995: 728-9, who proposes διείργεται for 
the manuscripts’ διείργειν, διείργει, and Κόρης ἐστὶν «fj» καλουμένη θήρα for the manuscripts’ ἐστὶ 
καλουμένη θῆρα. 


À consultation of Trophonios 391 
(2) Philostr., VA 8.19: 


τὸ ἐν Λεβαδείαι στόμιον ἀνάκειται μὲν Τροφωνίωι τῶι Ἀπόλλωνος 
ἐσβατὸν μόνον τοῖς ὑπὲρ χρησμῶν φοιτῶσιν, ὁρᾶται δ᾽ οὐκ ἐν τῶι ἱερῶι 
μικρὸν δ᾽ ἄνω τοῦ ἱεροῦ ἐν γηλόφωι (“The aperture in Lebadeia is sacred to 
Trophonios son of Apollo. It is accessible only to those who come for 
consultation, and is to be seen, not in the sanctuary, but a short distance 
above the sanctuary on a hill’). 

Compare Schol. Lucian, Dial. Mort. τ: 6 μὲν Τροφώνιος ἐν Λεβαδείαι τῆς 
Βοιωτίας, καθ᾽ ὃ νῦν ἐπὶ λόφου τὸ μαρτύριον Χριστοφόρου τοῦ ἱεροῦ 
μάρτυρος (“Trophonios was in Lebadeia, Boiotia, on a hill where there is 
now the shrine of the holy martyr Christophoros’). 

Both Pausanias and Philostratos claim to have been to Lebadeia 
themselves, and there is no good reason to doubt them. The site to 
which they refer seems to have been found on the same hilltop as, and 
not far from the ruins of, the temple of Zeus Basileus.* Both sources are 
agreed that the oracular hole was outside the sanctuary (which Pausanias 
calls ἄλσος, Philostratos ἱερόν). One would expect to find the central 
feature of an oracular shrine inside the sanctuary, not some distance 
away. The fact that it was outside has led me to suspect that the oracle 
that Pausanias and Philostratos visited was not the original one, the site 
of which must have been in the grove itself.** There is, as it happens, a 
candidate for the original oracle: in the grove, there was a βόθρος named 
after Agamedes, which had been created when the earth opened up to 
receive Trophonios. This was, in all likelihood, the same pit at which the 
hopeful consultant of Trophonios sacrificed a ram and invoked 
Agamedes: the results of this sacrifice had to be favourable, otherwise 
the consultation could not go forward.* This pit could have been the 
original site of the oracle, surviving, when the latter was moved, as a 
place for preliminary rites. The motive for moving the oracle might have 
been a desire to provide more space and combine in one imposing new 
site the two most important religious (and touristic) installations in the 


* Vallas and Pharaklas 1969. They suggest that the site they found (it has since been obliterated) was a 
late reconstruction of the oracular hole. Evidence for an even earlier one is to be found in JG vii.3077 
(dated by Dittenberger in the second half of the first century AD or the beginning of the second). It is 
a list of subscribers who συνεβάλοντο εἰς τὸν τοῦ ἱεροῦ σηκοῦ [περίβολον] (‘contributed to the 
[fence around] the sacred enclosure’). The first name in the list is that of the priest of Zeus 
Trophonios. Instead of περίβολον, one might suggest, for example, κάνκελλον or κόσμον. Cf. 
Robert 1950: 47-9. See too Schachter 1981-94: 3:72--ς. 

* It may also be worth noting that Paus. 9.39.9—10 describes the oracular hole as manmade, not 
natural. Cf. Philostr., VA 8.19. 

55 Paus. 9.37.7, 39.6. The two pits were identified as one by Guillon 1936: 211 and 231. 
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town. The hilltop that was chosen is visible from the road to Delphi; had 
it been completed, the temple of Zeus Basileus would have stood out for 
miles around.*° 


Comments 

K. J. Rigsby's statement, with regard to ἱερός (Rigsby 1996: 65) that ‘we 
need not follow Roesch and Schachter in interpreting Trophonius to 
intend the technical usage, with the Acraephians instructed to seek 
Panhellenic games’, does not represent what I wrote (see my commentary 
on line 6, and my translation of the text).‘Ingénieuse, cette hypothèse est 
peut-étre intrépide’ (Bonnechere 2003: 21, referring to my suggestion that 
the site of the oracle was moved). 


[= American Journal of Philology 105 (1984) 258--7ο.] 


46 Several centuries earlier, the cult and oracle of Teneros (and Melia) may have been moved from the 
Teneric Plain to the Ismenion at Thebes: see Schachter 1981-94: 1:78. Earlier in the third century Bc 
the people of Tanagra moved a temple of Demeter and Kore from the countryside to within the city 
walls: Reinach 1899 and Chapter 18 (= Schachter 1997). 

Some recollection of the displacement of the oracular cave of Trophonios may survive in the cult 
aition related by Paus. 9.40.1-2: θεωροὺς ἀφ᾽ ἑκάστης πόλεως ἄνδρας ἀποστέλλουσιν ἐς Δελφούς 
οὐ γὰρ δή σφισιν ἔτος δεύτερον ὕεν ὁ θεός. τούτοις αἰτοῦσιν ἐπανόρθωμα τοῦ αὐχμοῦ προσέταξεν 
fj Πυθία παρὰ Τροφώνιον ἐς Λεβάδειαν ἐλθοῦσιν εὕρασθαι παρὰ ἐκείνου τὸ ἴαμα. (2) ὡς δὲ ἐς τὴν 
Λεβάδειαν ἐλθόντες οὐκ ἐδύναντο εὑρεῖν τὸ μαντεῖον, ἐνταῦθα τῶν ἐξ Ἀκραιφνίου πόλεως Σάων -- 
οὗτος δὲ ἦν καὶ ἡλικίαι τῶν θεωρῶν πρεσβύτατος -- εἶδεν ἑσμὸν μελισσῶν..... ὅποι ποτ᾽ ἂν 
ἀποτράπωνται, καὶ αὐτοὺς ἕπεσθαι. αὐτίκα δὴ τὰς μελίσσας ἐς τοῦτο ἐσπετομένας ὁρᾶι τῆγ 
γῆς καὶ συνεσ«δύ»εταί σφισιν ἐς τὸ μαντεῖον. τοῦτον τὸν Σάωνα καὶ τὴν ἱερουργίαν τὴν 
καθεστηκυῖαν, καὶ ὁπόσα περὶ τὸ χρηστήριον δρῶσιν ἄλλα, διδαχθῆναι παρὰ τοῦ Τροφωνίου 
φασίν ("They sent #heoroi to Delphoi from every polis, because it had not rained for two years. In 
reply to their request for a cure of the drought, the Pythia told them to go to Trophonios in Lebadeia 
and find their cure from him. (2) When they arrived in Lebadeia they were not able to find the 
oracle, but Saon, one of the //eoroi from Akraiphnion (he was the oldest of the theoroi) saw a swarm 
of bees, and [decided?] to follow their flight. Straightway he saw the bees flying into the ground, and 
he went down with them to the oracle. They say that this Saon was taught the ritual and procedure 
of consultation by Trophonios’). 

Without going into this too deeply, I would point out that: (1) Saon is a common Boiotian name, 
several examples of which occur at Akraiphia; and (2) the collection of delegates from the cities of 
Boiotia recalls both the college of naopoioi (drawn from the constituent towns of the Koinon) and 
the series of votive tripods set up at different Boiotian sanctuaries as the result of an oracle of Apollo 
Ptoios (each dedication contains a list of federal magistrates, with ethnika). Pausanias’ informants 
could have made up the story on the basis of an old inscription at the sanctuary. 
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Xen. (cont.) Hell. 5.4.2-8, 221 
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Achilles, 99, 227, 228, 229, 232, 233, 234 

Aemilius Juncus, L., 146 

Aeneas, 246 

Agamedes, 36, 41 

Agasikles, 255, 256, 257, 258, 259, 266, 276 

Agathokleis, 217 

Agesilaos, 89, 94, 107, 108, 194, 195, 283, 284 

Agon, 353 

Agorakritos, 186, 190 

Aiakos, 227 

Aioladas, 256, 257, 258, 259 

Aischrion, 162 

Aischriondas, 218, 220, 222 

Aitnaios son of Prometheus, 317 

Akestor, 100 

Alcon, 246, 247 

Alexander II of Macedon, 124 

Alexander the Great, 78, 113, 115, 125, 126, 127, 128, 

129, 291, 318, 337 

kaios, 271 

kibiades of Sparta, 166 

kmaion, 168 

kmene, 272 

kmeon, 46, 152 

kmeonides, 46, 151, 153, 154, 156, 157, 

159, 167 

Alkon, 247 

Aminokleis son of Themon, 218 

Amphiaraos, 15, 40, 84, 97, 134, 142, 168, 170, 327 

Amphion, 4, 26, 30, 34, 40, 134, 136, 137, 143, 179, 
240, 327, 351; 369 

Amphitheos, 74, 76 

Amphitryon, 271, 272 

Amyntas, 127, 128 

Anakos of Phigaleia, 369 

Andaisistrota, 256, 257, 

Androkleidas, 73, 74, 75, 76 

Anius of Delos, 246 

Antiochos III, 356, 385 

Antitheos, 74 

Antoninus Pius, 133, 142, 146 
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Aphaia, 9, See Haphaia 

Aphrodite, 32 

Apollo, 13, 31, 32, 36, 39, 41, 103, 140, 158, 229, 256, 
260, 269, 275, 306, 374, 376 

Archelaos, 353 

Ares, 12, 32 

Argynnos, 248 

Aristagoras of Tenedos, 131 

Aristion son of Kraton, 307 

Aristo daughter of Euphras, 305 

Aristogeiton, 58, 100 

Aristokleis, 217 

Aristolochos, 59 

Aristomenes, 41 

Arsinoe III, 291, 344, 346, 351, 352, 355, 356, 358, 
370, 371 

Artabazos, 121, 122 

Artaxerxes II, 122 

Artaxerxes III, 121 

Askalaphos, 12 

Asklepios, 12 

Asopos, 247 

Astakos, 131 

Astias, 72. 

Atalanta, 245, 248, 394 

Athamas, 44, 136, 182, 246, 377 

Athanias, 193, 200, 201, 209, 212, 213, 214, 217, 
218, 220 

Athena, 4, 10 

Athena Alalkomeneis, 14, 179 

Athena Itonia, 16, 17, 44, 181, 182 

Atlas, 137 

Attaginos, 68, 69 

Augustus, τᾶς, 137, 143, 170, 249, 251 

Aurelia Areskousa, 144 


Bakchiadas of Sikyon, 369 
Bellerophon, 200, 201, 202 
Berenike II, 356 

Bruttius Praesens, C., 146 

Byillei, 213 
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Cephisus, 246 

Chabrias, 194, 195 
Charilaos, 301 

Charites, 26 

Charixenos, 59 
Charopinos, 344 
Chrousilaos, 218 
Commodus, 135, 143, 274 
Curtius Dexippos, Gn., 295 


Dailochos, 79 

Damaina, 256, 257, 275 

Damocharidas, 220 

Damon, 219 

Damoxenos, 247 

Dareios III, 78 

Datis, 69, 84 

Deimos, 33 

Demaratos, 68 

Demeter, 14 

Demotheres, 103 

Dexippos, 141, 306 

Diitrephes, 89 

Dinomachos son of Chionnidas, 216, 217, 
220, 222 

Dioklidas, 293, 307 

Dionysios son of Praxion, 219 

Dionysodoros, 78 

Dionysos, 14, 179 


Echo, 246 

Egnatius Victor Lollianus, L., 146 

Epameinondas, 5.33, 77, 97, 116, 117, πιο, 
122, 123, 136, 137, 194, 195, 197 

Epameinondas of Akraiphia, 190 

Eperastos, 169 

Epichares, 162 

Epikaste, 41 

Epikleis son of Mnapias, 218 

Epistrophos, 12 

Epizalos, 58 

Erginos, 36, 41, 182 

Erinys, 376, 423, See also Tilphossa 

Eriphyle, 25 

Eudamos, 344, 353 

Euphranor son of Dionysios, 218 

Eurymachos, 67 


Flavia Amphikleia, 143 
Flavia Lanica, 141, 142, 290, 
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Flavius Amphikles, T., 143 


Galaxidoros, 261 
Gorgidas, 194, 195, 203 


Hadrian, 139, 141, 142, 145, 146, 191, 290 

Haphaia, 9, See also Ino-Leukothea 

Harmodios, 100 

Harmonia, 26, 32, 33, 34, 176, 186 

Helikon, 236-243 

Hera, 9, 10 

Herakleidas son of Charilaos, 302 

Herakles, 17, 31, 42, 140, 179, 181, 182, 186, 201, 
271, 272, 273, 274 

Herkyna, 115 

Hermes, 9, 10, 13, 328 

Hesiod, 27-30 

Hieron of Syracuse, 166 

Hipparchos, 46, 152, 153, 154, 156, 160, 163, 165, 
166, 167 

Hippias, 153 

Hippolaos, 78 

Hippomenes, 245 

Hipponikos, 82 

Hismenias. See Ismenias 

Hypatodoros, 59, 98, 108 


Ialmenos, 12 

Ikidmas, 162 

Ino-Leukothea, 10, 25, 26, 179, 240, 246, See also 
Haphaia 

Iodama, priestess of Athena, 141, 190, 191 

Iphitos, 12 

Isagoras, 47 

Ismenias (aulete), 78 

Ismenias (federal archons), 78 

Ismenias I, 67, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77 

Ismenias II, 77 


Julia Augusta, 251 


Kabirichos, 316 

Kabiros, 326, 334, 339 

Kadmos, xiv, xvi, 25-35, 37, 50, IOO, 133, 136, 137, 
164, 176, 179, 246, 333 

Kalamis, 99 

Kallias, 75, 82 

Kalliklidas, 129, 382, 383, 388, 390 

Kallippos son of Ptoiokleis, 218 

Kalonikos, 220 

Kanachos of Sikyon, 39 

Kaphisias son of Boukattes, 301, 302 

Kaphisoklidas son of Thaumis, 217 

Kapon, 287, 345, 349, 352 

Kephisodotos, 73, 75 

Kithairon, 236—435 

Kleandros, 166 

Kleisthenes of Sikyon, 131, 191 

Kleombrotos, 47, 194, 230, 234 

Kleomenes, 46, 47, 55, 68, 163 
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Kleomenes III, 356 

Kleon, 219 

Klytios, 168 

Knopiadas, 151 

Knopos, 152 

Koiranos, 108, 201, 213, 214 
Koiratadas, 74 
Komaweteja, 9 

Korane Paule, 144 
Korinna, 137, 236-43, 246, 249, 261 
Krateia, 334 

Kreon, 272 

Kroisos, 41 

Kronos, 236 


Leiriope, 246 

Leonidas, 67, 68, 206 

Leontiades, 67, 68, 72, 74, 76, 77, 78 
Leotychides, 232 

Leukippos, 100 

Lisas of Tegea, 201 

Livia, 251 

Louson, 344, 345, 352, 353, 370, 371 
Lysias, 73, 75 

Lysippos, 114, 119 


Machaon, 12 

Mantias son of Homoloichos, 218 
Marcus Aurelius, 133, 138, 146, 249, 318 
Mardonios, 53, 75, 91, 94, 170, 231, 318 
Marineu, 9 

Megakles, 92, 152, 395 

Megara, 34, 273 

Melampous, 168 

Melanippos, 131, 132 

Melia, 33, 34, 256, 267, 268, 271, 392 
Melissos, son of Telesiades, 69 
Menandros, 59 

Menekrates, 273 

Meter, 326 

Methapos, 318, 337, 338, 339 
Miltiades, 166, 

Minyas, 5, 177, 246, 248 

Mnasippa, 298, 299 

Mnason, 200, 213 

Muses of Helikon, 16, 236, 247 
Mys, 129 

Mystis, 238 


Narcissus, 246, 248 

Narkissos of Eretria, 84 

Neikaro daughter of Ariston, 304 
Neikias son of Neikias, 305 
Nikias, 82, 108, 200, 213 
Nikomedes, 71, 106 


Nikon, 345 
Nymphs, 16 


Oidipous, 240 
Onasimos of Thebes, 161 
Onomarchos, 115 
Orestes, 261 

Orion, 137, 246, 248 


Pagondas, 256, 257, 258, 259 

Pais, son of Kabiros, 326, 334, 339 

Pammenes, 116, 119, 121, 122, 125, 197 

Panthoidas, 108 

Paris, xvi, 35, 125, 211, 229 

Patron, 307 

Patron son of Dioklidas, 293 

Peisistratos, 45, 46, 152, 153, 154, 160, 191 

Pelarge, 337 

Pelarge, daughter of Potneus, 317 

Pelopidas, 77, 108, 117, 122, 124, 125, 193, 194, 195, 
196, 402 

Penthilos, 261 

Perdikkas, 127 

Phalaikos, 115 

Phanes, 44 

Pheidias, 118, 410 

herenikos, 73, 75, 76, 108, 200, 202, 213 

hilip Π of Macedon, 117, 124, 125, 126, 127, 128, 

129, 197, 403 

hilolaos, 33, 50, 197 

hilon son of Praxion, 218 

hlowax, 43 

hobos, 33 

hoibidas, 194 

hryne, 114, 251, 252 

Phyllidas, 221 

Plautius Leonides, A., 143 

Plautius Theodotos, A., 143 

Podaleiros, 12 

Poimandros, 99, 100 

Polychareis son of Damocharidas, 220 

Polykleitos II, 119 

Polykrates of Athens, 75 

Polykrates of Samos, 75 

Polykratides, 250 

Polykrithos, 99, 100 

Pompidas, 222 

Poseidon, 14 

Potnia, 9 

Praolles, 162 

Praxilleis, 218, 220 

Praxiteles, 114, 115, 117, 119, 241 

Proklos, C. Curtius, 144, 290 

Proklos, Neoplatonist, 261 

Proklos, ‘the grammarian’, 261 
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Promenes, 78, 79 

Prometheus, 317 

Ptoios, 10, 38, 44, 57, 134, 157, 160, 162, 163, 183, 
187, 188, 204, 285, 382, 386, 387, 388, 389, 392 

Ptolemy III Euergetes, 310, 356, 357, 368, 369 

Prolemy IV, 291, 344, 346, 351, 355, 356, 358, 368, 
370, 371 

Pyrrhon, 59 

Pythias of Akraiphia, 161 

Pythokles son of Aristarchos, 369 

Pythonikos, 69 


Rhea, 117, 236, 237, 241 
Rhynchon, 200, 201, 202, 211, 212, 213 


Saugenes, 108, 200, 201, 202, 211, 212, 213, 214 
Schedios, 12 

Schoineus, 245 

Selloi, 15 

Skopas of Paros, 118, 265 

Sosibios son of Dioskourides, 368 
Sostratos, 345 

Spartoi, 32, 50, 131 

Statilius Corvinus, T., 249 
Statilius Taurus, Q., 249 

Statilius Taurus, T., 137, 249, 251 
Stratonike, 100 

Strepsiades, 112, 205 


Teisamenos son of Antiochos, xvi, 168, 169, 170 
Telondes, 337 

Telphousa. See Tilphossa 

Temenos, 187, 337 

Thebe, 31, 36, 186, 248 

Themisto, 44 

Themistokles, 70 

Theognos, 169 
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Theokydes of Akraiphia, 161 
Thespios, 272 

Thessaliskos, 78 

Thorakides son of Herakleides, 302 
Thrasydaios of Thebes, 69 
Thrasymachos son of Charmidas, 114 
Throsioustrotos son of Diokleis, 217 
Tiberius, 250, 251 

Tilphossa, 36, 155, 372, 373, 375, 378 
Timagenides, 68, 69 

Timasiphilos, 162 

Timokrates, 75 

Triton, 137 

Trophonios, 15, 36, 41, 115, 327 


Ulpius Brachas Paramonianos, M., 144 
Ulpius Brachas Paramonos, M., 144 
Ulpius Damasippos, M., 142, 290 
Ulpius Gratus, M., 142 

Ulpius Neikias, M., 144 

Ulpius Paramonos, M., 144 


Valeria Cotta Maximus, 249 

Valerius Messalla Corvinus, M., 249 
Valerius Messalla Messallinus, M., 249 
Vibullia Polleitana, 299 

Vibullia, wife of Vibullius Spanios, L., 299 
Vibullius Spanios, L., 299, 300 


Xerxes, 68, 318 


Zethos, 4, 34, 40, 134, 136, 137, 179, 240, 247, 327 

Zeus, 10, 14, 16, 137, 236 

Zeus Homoloios, 16 

Zeus Karaios, 41, 106, 144, 157, 182, 186, 187, 188, 
240, 290, 292, 305 

Zeus Laphystios, 181 


Geographical names and places 


Achaea (Roman province), 133, 146 

Aigal-, 9 

Aigina, 10, 50, 227 

Aigosthena, 312 

Akraiphia, 7, 12, 40, 42, 52, 102, 134, 140, 187, 
216—23, 282, 383 

Alalkomenion. See Athena Alalkomeneis 
(sanctuary) 

Alkomenaion, 191 

Alyzea, 123, 130 

Amarynthos, 9, 178, 180, 283 

Amphiareion, 40, 115, 118, 152, 189, 202, 
203, 269 

Amphikleia, 142, 143, 290 

Amphion (tomb), 4, 143 

Anaktorion, 123, 130 

Anthedon, 12, 90, 134, 137, 140, 144 

Apollo Ismenios (sanctuary), 4, 7, 31, 33, 
37» 39, 44» 56, 64, 118, 134, 136, 137, 
140, 158, 164, 183, 256, 258, 263, 
265; 266, 267, 269, 271, 273, 275; 
377. 392 

Apollo Ptoieus (sanctuary), vii, xv, 7, 10, 15, 27, 
38, 39, 42, 44, 46, 57» 58, 151, 152, 153, 154 155, 
157, 158, 159, 160, 161, 162, 165, 166, 167, 183, 
214, 306, 377; 378, 389 

Apollo Tilphossios (sanctuary), 377 

Araphenides, 283, 284 

Argos, 34, 52, 63, 95, 96, 124, 166, 175 

Arne, 3 

Artemis (sanctuaries), 283 

Askra, 6, 27, 28, 138, 316 

Asopos River, 87, 88, 247 

Athena Alalkomeneis (sanctuary), 10, 14, 179, 180, 
188, 191 

Athena Itonia (sanctuary), 16, 20, 37, 41, 61, 134, 
138, 139, 142, 144, 145, 157, 179, 180, 181, 182, 
184, 186, 187, 188, 191, 259, 377 

Athens, 86, 124, 175, 284, 291 

Attica, 13, 47, 50; 55, 82, 87, 88, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 
180, 202, 230, 231, 269, 283, 287 


Aulis, 12, 37, 72, 80, 87, 89, 90, 97, 98, 99, IOI, 134, 
135, 261, 283, 284, 378 


Brauron, 180, 283, 284 

Brauronion, 180, 281, 282, 283 

Byzantium, 74, 83, 123, 130, 232, 233, 234, 
247» 375 


Chaironeia, 12, 41, 45, 54, 115, 140, 144, 191, 289, 
293-96, 307, 312 

Chalkis, 28, 44, 47, 49, 50, 61, 89, 90, 97, 105, 128, 
133; 144, 378, 379 

Corinth, 15, 69, 98, 141, 193, 197, 230, 235, 265 

Crete, 19, 330 


Davlosis, 6, 7 

Dekeleia, 72, 74, 91, 

Delion, 69, 70, 71, 80, 81, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 97, 98, 
105, 106, 107, III, 185, 193, 198, 199, 203, 213, 
259, 284, 316, 355, 378 

Delos, 291 

Delphi, 15, 16, 26, 36, 37, 56, 57, 58, 59, 70, 78, 79, 
85, 88, 11Ο, 114, 117, 118, 120, 125, 128, 130, 
144, 146, 153—163, 166, 167, 181, 187, 219, 
227, 228, 229, 232, 233, 258, 265, 269, 270, 
272, 274» 307, 308, 353, 3575 358, 369, 3845 
389, 392 

Demeter and Kore (sanctuaries), 16, 34, 135, 279, 
285, 286, 287, 338, 392 

Dodona, 15, 16, 166, 265, 317, 337 

Donakon, 246 

Drymos, 80, 92, 120 


Egypt, 116, 124, 290, 291, 310, 314, 351, 369, 386 

Eleon, 90, 97 

Eleusis, 92, 93, 97, 180, 230, 231, 269, 276, 283, 
287, 317, 319, 338, 339 

Elis, 63, 169, 170 

Ephyra, 15 

Epidauros, 115, 116, 166, 307 

Erythrai, 12, 43, 52, 72, 89, 94, 169, 204 
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Euboia, 9, 33, 35, 36, 83, 85, 90, 98, 120, 145, 164, 
178, 231, 261, 283, 292, 306 
Eutresis, 6, 7, 12, 40, 52, 54, 60, 64, 81 


Galaxion, 262, 266, 267, 268, 269 

Gla, 4, 5, 6, 7, 44, 136, τος, 177, 375 
Glis(s)as, 80, 91, 95, 96 

Graia, 12, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, IOI, 102, 103, 179 
Grove of the Muses. See Muses, Vale of 


Haghios Nikolaos, 372, 373, 374, 375, 378 

Halai, 58, 136, 144, 283, 290, 317 

Halai (Attica), 261, 283, 284 

Haliartos, 6, 12, 36, 41, 42, 48, 52, 54, 55, 64, 81, 
115. 136, 163, 180, 188, 218, 219, 240, 345, 355, 
370, 371, 372. 373» 375, 376, 377» 378 

Harma, 90, 97 

Helikon, Mount, 9, 80, 90, 178, 180, 237, 241, 
267, 272, 284, 351 

Herakleia Pontike, 45, 98, 100 

Herakleion, 7, 53, 118, 119, 136, 137, 269, 273, 294 

Hyampolis, 12, 143, 290, 306, 310, 313 

Hyettos, 12, 13, 43, 48, 52, 54, 55, 64, 65, 81, 136, 
157, 163, 220 

Hyle, 247, 299, 300 

Hypaton, Mount, 95 

Hypothebai, 12, 31, 64, 101, 179, 269 

Hysiai, 47, 52, 81, 92, 101 


Iolaeion, 118, 119, 136, 137, 265 

Ismenion. See Apollo (H)Ismenios (sanctuary) 
Isthmia, 69, 166, 185, 349, 387 

Ithome, 12 

Itonion. See Athena Itonia (sanctuary) 


Kabiroi (sanctuary), viii, ix, 7, 16, 17, 29, 30, 34, 
39, 53, 133 1345 137, 156, 157, 201, 215, 
245, 248, 265, 266, 267, 275, 283, 309, 
315743, 376 

Kadmeia, xiii, 4, 7, 18, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 64, 95, 118, 
119, 120, 126, 133, 136, 137, 164, 180, 186, 194, 
195, 265, 303 

Kalapodi, 37, 42, 45, 143 

Kalaureia, 179 

Kalydon, 143 

Karditsa, 16 

Karystos, 9, 76, 144, 178 

Kassotis, 15 

Kephisis. See Kopais, Lake 

Kephisos Valley, 36, 45, 248, 309 

Keressos, 21, 42, 45, 183 

Kithairon, viii, xvi, 16, 33, 40, 47, 72, 87, 99, 106, 
135, 164, 236, 240, 247, 272 

Knossos, 9, 14 
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Kopai, 7, 12, 13, 43, 44, 52, 54, 64, 81, III, 134, 135, 
136, 152, 248, 297 

Kopais, Lake, 55, 198, 246, 267, 374, 375, 377 

Koroneia, 12, 13, 16, 20, 37, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 50, 
54» 64, 65, 72, 81, 103, 107, III, 114, 115, 116, 
II7, 124, 125, 129, 134, 138, 140, 144, 145, 146, 
157; 179, 180, 181, 182, 186, 187, 188, 207, 260, 
297, 313, 372s 377» 389 

Krisa, 36, 158, 372, 377 


Lamos, 9, 178 

Laphystion, Mount, 17, 41, 181 

Lebadeia, 12, τς, 18, 37, 41, 42, 54, 64, 81, 114, 115, 
117, 127, 128, 129, 134, 138, 139, 140, IAI, 144, 
186, 187, 188, 189, 207, 286, 290, 293, 295, 
355» 375» 377» 382, 383, 384, 385, 386, 387, 388, 
389, 391, 392 

Lokris, 28, 82, 128, 142, 144, 145, 196, 290, 390 


Macedonia, 78, 318, 337 

Marathon, 269 

Megara, 45, 53, 88, 143, 144, 230, 231, 290 

Melos, 82 

Messon, 17 

Miletos, 288 

Muses, Vale of, 6, 28, 40, 138, 252, 265, 283, 
344-59, 361, 363, 366, 369 

Mykalessos, 12, 18, 36, 37, 40, 65, 80, 88, 89, 90, 
97, 101, 135 


Naryka, 290 
Nekyomanteion, 15 
Nemea, 166, 349, 387 
Neon, 121, 143 


Oichalia, 12 

Oinoe (Attic deme), 47, 92, 93 

Oinophyta, 185 

Okaleia, 36, 41 

Olympia, xviii, 13, 20, 26, 43, 44, 52, 55, 59, 60, 61, 
71, IOI, 104, 109, IIO, 157, 159, 166, 168, 169, 
170, 182, 185, 259, 330, 349, 387 

Olympos, Mount, 16 

Onchestos, 6, 12, 36, 37, 39, 41, 42, 50, 61, 103, 136, 
144, 178, 179, 180, 181, 182, 184, 185, 187, 188, 
207, 256, 259, 267, 354, 375, 376, 380 

Orchomenos, 18, το, 43, 44, 50, 64, 114, 117, 134, 
177, 182, 186, 289, 296, 313, 370 

palatial, 4-8 
Oropos, 81, 82, 115, 134, 305, 313 


Palaiothiva, 372 
Parnassos, Mount, 12 
Parnes, 87, 91, 93, 94 


Geographical names and places 


Peiraieus, 74, 300 

Pelion, Mount, 181, 182 

Peloponnese, 7, 38, 71, 106, 119, 122, 169, 196, 
231, 233 

Petra, 372, 374 

Pharai, 48, 80, 89, 90, 97 

Phokis, 12, 15, 28, 42, 45, 63, 71, 106, 113, 120, 122, 
125, 133, 142, 143, 144, 145, 188, 290, 296, 306, 
309, 357 

Pieria, 247 

Plataia, 10, 40, 49, 56, 64, 89, 113, 134, 140, 183, 
228, 239, 266, 267 

Poseidon (sanctuary), 136, 178, 179, 187, 
188, 384 

Potniai (suburb of Thebes), 9, 16, 33, 34, 72, 89, 
135, 178, 180, 287 

Ptoion, 381. See Apollo Ptoieus (sanctuary) 

Ptoion, Mount, 44, 152, 183 

Pylos, 5, 9, 14, 38 


Ritsona, 7, 40, 97 


Samothrace, 317 

Skaphai, 52, 89 

Skourta Plain, 92, 93, 94, 97, 98, 120 

Soros, Mount, 96 

Sparta, i, xiii, 17, 46, 71, 72, 77, 122, 124, 131, 163, 
175, 201, 227, 229, 230, 232, 233, 234, 235, 
274, 275, 282, 356 


Tanagra, 7, 10, 12, 13, 43, 44, 52, 64, 71, 
80-112, 134, 137, 140, 279-88, 
301—305, 313 

Tegyra, 10, 15, 42, 154, 194, 195, 196, 306, 
377, 378 

Tenedos, 123, 124, 130, 131, 287 
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Teneric Plain, 33, 39, 42, 102, 182, 267, 318, 
319, 392 
Teumessos, 30, 36, 37, 95, 316 
Thebes, 9, 12, 18, 40, 43, 50, 52, 63, 66-79, 98, 105, 
113-32, 134, 140, 163, 177, 179, 231, 239, 246, 
248, 266, 269, 282, 300, 314, 374 
foundation, 25-35 
palatial, 4-8, 27 
sanctuaries, 10 
Thermodon, 91, 94, 95, 96 
Thespiai, viii, xvi, 7, 12, 21, 34, 40, 42, 45, 47, 48, 
50, 54, 61, 64, 65, 81, 89, 102, 103, 108, III, 
114, 116, 126, 134, τῆς, 138, 140, I4I, 143, 146, 
178, 183, 184, 189, 194, 199, 203, 207, 210, 241, 
246, 247, 248, 250, 251, 252, 265, 266, 272, 
282, 289, 291, 292, 298, 299, 314, 316, 317, 
324, 344-59, 376, 387 
Thessaliotis, 16 
Thessaly, 6, 7, 16, 17, 20, 28, 36, 38, 42, 77, 110, 
157; 176, 177, 181, 182, 227, 246 
Thisbe, 7, 12, 44, 54, 64, 81, 138, 143, 144, 145, 146, 
205, 207, 287, 300, 317, 349, 387 
Thourion, Mount, 42, 154, 306, 377 
Tilphossa, 36, 42, 155, 180, 372-80 
Tilphossion, Mount, 373, 378 
Tiryns, 5, 17 
Tithorea, 134, 142, 143, 290, 296, 305, 307, 308, 
309, 310, 311, 314 
Trikka, 12, 63 
Trophoneion. See Trophonios (oracle) 
Trophonios (oracle), 15, 115, 117, 128, 139, 141, 154, 
155, 191, 295, 383, 385, 389 
Troy, 3, 99, 176, 228, 229, 233 


Zeus Basileus (sanctuary), 189, 382, 383, 384, 385, 
386, 387, 388, 389, 390, 391 


Subjects 


Achaian League, 356, 357 

Achaians (ethnos), 11, 99, 356, 357 

agema, 193, 208 

agones, 61, 90, 140, 145, 184, 189, 273, 274, 349, 
358, 370 

agonothetes, 141, 142, 190, 222, 301, 347, 349, 351, 
352, 353, 354, 355, 388 

Aiolians, 118, 131, 262 

Akraia (ritual), 181 

amphiktyony, 17, 70, 78 

arbitration, 59 

Archaic period, 21, 27, 30, 36-50, 64, IOI, τος, 178, 
202, 208, 232, 267, 329, 330, 331 

Archidamian War, 72, 89, 235 

archons, 78, 137, 217, 221, 293, 302, 306, 307, 
311, 349 

aristocracy, 139 

assembly, 56, 62, 116, 119, 145, 190, 299 


Basileia, 115, 117, 129, 144, 145, 186, 187, 188, 189, 
190, 240, 349, 355s 387, 389 
Boiotarchs, 52, 53, 64, 81, 89, 141, 142, 143, 144, 145, 
I9I, 195, 196, 259, 260, 290, 295 
Boiotia(region) 
archaeology, 40 
Archaic period, 36-50 
cults, 13, 21, 29, 39, 57, 117, 134, 156, 175-92, 
255—76, 281, 289—306, 315-39, 34459, 377» 
381-90 
districts, 54, see also tele 
epigraphy, 42 
geography, 41, 80—98 
in Pausanias, 135—39 
poleis, 35, 37, 41, 84 
sanctuaries, 40, 134, 175-92 
Boiotian dialect, xi, 8, 21, 164, 176, 189, 191, 239, 
240, 271, 279, 306, 315, 344» 345, 346 
Boiotian league, 51-64, 145, 187 
and Thebes, 113-27 
cults, 175-92, 344-59, 381-90 
elites, 193-209 
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institutions, 81 
military, 193-209 
Boiotians (ethnos) 
and Thebes, 113-27 
dialect, 8, 164, 249 
early archaeology, 4-8 
origins, 3—21 
elites, 289-306 
festivals, 118, 175-92 
identity, 176 
imperial period, 139-46 
in Homer, 11 
in Pausanias, 139-46 
institutions, 17—19 
mythology, 25-35, 36, 246 
political union, 51-64 
boule, 66, 221, 306 
Bronze Age, 3, 4, 5, 7, 10, 14, 15, 19, 27, 52, 64, 80, 
99, 141, 175, 176, 177, 178, 184, 191, 198, 204, 
231, 241, 269 
collapse, 19 
place names, 8 
religion, 11, 13 


calendar (Boiotian), 145, 264, 287, 348, 350 
Chaironeia, battle of, 115, 125, 128, 197, 239 
Charitesia, 189, 291, 351, 352 
citizenship, 100, 141, 144, 145, 146, 168, 270 
coinage (Boiotian), xi, 47, 48, 49, 50, 55, 
62, 87, 116, 123, 165, 186, 188, 
316, 352 
colonization, 45 
Corinthian War, 81, 108, 113 


Daidala, 10, 117, 134, 141, 143, 144, 145, 184, 191, 
241, 266, 267, 310, 378, 379 

Daphnephoria, 118, 134, 140, 255-76 

Dark Age, 20, 28, 420 

Delion, battle of, 107, 111, 198, 199, 203, 213, 
259, 316 

Delphic Amphiktyony, 120, 121, 145, 310, 350, 357 


Subjects 


democracy, 68, 71, 75, 106 
dialect, 141, 164, 190, 241, 249, 381 
Dionyseia, 46, 136 


economy, 5, 122, 189 

ephebeia, 140, 268, 269, 270, 284 

epilektoi, 193, 208 

epimelete, 354 

Erotideia, 138, 250, 251, 350, 359 

ethnika, 152, 161, 162, 165, 166, 167, 383 

ethnogenesis, 3-21 

ethnos, vii, xv, 3, 4, 14, 17, 18, 19, 21, 63, 106, 117, 
141, 144, 175, 184, 191, 240, 259, 289, 290 


federalism, vii, 17, 18, 47, 5ο, 51, 54, 60, 63, 64, 72, 
123, 143 
in Boiotia, 51-64 
First Sacred War, 36, 45, 159 


genealogy, 25-35, 259 

genos, 169, 170, 337 

Geometric period, 7, 29, 275 

graves, 4, 38, 39, 40, 102, 156, 157, 210, 228, 317, 
318, 319 

gymnasiarch, 140, 141 


Hellenistic period, 90, 164, 184, 193, 198, 238, 275, 
284, 289, 290, 309, 316, 336, 350, 358 
hieromnemones, 189 
hipparch, 51, 194, 207, 222 
hoplite, 169, 195, 197, 199, 203, 206, 
208, 291 


Iamidai, 168, 170 
Ἱερὸς λόχος. See Sacred Battalion 
Issos, battle of, 78 


Kadmeioi, xiv, 31, 34, 176 
Keressos, battle of, 42, 50, 60 
Klytiadai, vii, xvi, 168, 169, 170 
Klytidai, 169 

Koroneia, battle of, 61, 64, 72, 260 
kouroi, 38, 155, 156, 158 


Leuktra, battle of, 80, 117, 123, 186, 193, 197, 240 
Linear B, xiii, 5, 8, 9, 10, 14, 19, 27, 81, 99, 
177, 178 


Mantineia, battle of, 116, 117, 119 

manumission, 222, 292, 293, 294, 296, 297, 306, 
307, 310, 31, 312, 384, 385 

Medism, 67, 68, 69, 105, 183 

mere (µέρη), 51, 53, 64, 81 

migration, 25, 27, 29, 98, IOI, 165, 176, 261, 
264, 316 
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Minyans, 11, 16, 20, 37, 44, 55, 63, 157, 176, 
182, 272 

Mithridatic War, First, 189, 301 

Mouseia, 344-59 

Mycenaean period, xiii 

mystery cults, 315-39 

mythology, 25-35, 36, 100, 246, 273 


Near East, 28, 30, 290 


officials, 53, 54, 85, 89, 91, 108, 115, 140, 145, 185, 
196, 216—23, 354 

Oinophyta, battle of, 60, 71, 75, 97, 106, 107, 110, 
III, 112, 184, 185, 205, 260 

oligarchy, 54, 66, 75, 98, 185 

Oschophoria, 269, 270, 274, 276 

Oxyrhynchos Historian, 51, 52, 54, 60, 66, 73, 74 


Pamboiotia, 145, 187, 190, 204, 207, 269, 
274, 389 

Panathenaia, 152 

pankration, 119, 126 

Peace of Antalkidas, 163, 209 

Peloponnesian War, 63, 71, 72, 98, 107 

peltophorai, 208, 218 

Persian Wars, 36, 41, 53, 61, 62, 63, 97, 104, 105, 
131, 155, 156, 183, 185, 206, 234, 319 

Persians, 39, 67, 97, 121, 122, 183, 206, 228, 230, 
231, 233, 234, 241, 291 

Phokians (ethnos), 12, 42, 78, 113, 120, 121, 124, 
125, 127, 129, 143, 179, 357 

Plataia, battle of, 69, 105, 168, 227, 228, 231, 
233, 234 

polemarchs, 51, 74, 76, 140, 207, 216, 217, 218, 
220, 221, 285, 287, 296 

priesthoods, 141, 142, 179, 181, 188, 190, 191, 272, 
280, 281, 283, 290, 294, 295, 298, 299, 310 

procurator Boiotiae, 146 

proxenia, 78, 219, 259, 357, 368 

proxenos, proxenoi, 126, 189, 216, 217, 219 

Pythian Games, 126, 159 


Romaia, 250 
Roman Empire, i, xiii, 175, 274, 323 


Sacred Battalion, 125, 193, 194, 195, 196 

Sacred War, First, 36, 45, 159 

Sacred War, Third, 74, 78, 113, 116, 118, 122, 125, 
129, 143 

Second Athenian League, 123, 130 

Septerion, 269, 274, 275, 276 

Skira (ritual), 287 

Social War, 123, 358 

Soteria (agon), 369 

Spartoi, 18, 31, 32, 33, 50, 131, 164 
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Sphinx (Phix), 6, 200, 202, 267, 290 
stasis, 66, 71 

strategos, 89, 140, 141 

synedrion (Boiotian), 123 

synedroi, 123, 129, 130, 216, 217, 221, 296 
synoikismos, 33, 35, 72 


Tabula Albani, 255, 271, 273 

technitai, 347, 348, 349, 350, 357, 358, 
369, 371 

Tegyra, battle of, 194, 196 

tele (τέλη), το, 52, 64, 117, 141, 145, 
198, 207 

Theban Hegemony, 11327, 163, 185 

Theorodokos, theorodokoi, 114, 115, 116 


Subjects 


theoros, theoroi, 114, 347, 350, 359, 392 

Thermopylai, battle of, 45, 67, 68, 72, 183, 
184, 206 

Thessaloi (ethnos), 28, 45, 47 

tholos tomb, 5, 177 

Tripodophoria, 264, 265 

Trojan War, 3, 31, 99, 176, 228, 233 


wanax, wanakes, 4, 19 
Wars of the Seven, 133 


xenia, 68, 77, 122, 125, 259 
xenos, xenoi, 68, 69, 73, 75, 126, 259 


zeugitai, 206 


